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The main purpose of this volume is to present the results of 
recent archaeological investigations in Tennessee. When the large 
aboriginal cemetery near Nashville was discovered and explored 
about two years ago, at the instance of the Tennessee Historical 
Society, I undertook the duty of preparing a pamphlet illustrating 
some of the fine types of pottery and other objects from the stone 
graves ; but the material worthy of illustration accumulated so rap- 
idly that it was found impracticable to do justice to it in the modest 
way contemplated, and the " pamphlet " has grown gradually into 
its present proportions. It became necessary to consider the general 
subject of ancient monuments and antiquities in Tennessee, in order 
to properly introduce the new material discovered, and thus render 
the publication useful to a larger class of readers. It seemed also 
desirable to include a more complete summary, for the benefit of 
the large number of students in Tennessee specially interested in its 
antiquities. 

As the aboriginal remains of some portions of the neighboring 
states are very similar in character, I have illustrated specimens 
from these states, when convenient and of interest, and have felt at 
liberty to include them in the title to this publication. 

The subject has been presented in a series of historical and ethno- 
logical studies. 

Unfortunately, engrossing business engagements and duties 
have seriously interrupted the leisure necessary to the satisfactory 
preparation of the work. Most of the chapters have been written 
in the office of the " President and Attorney " of the State Insur- 
ance Company of Tennessee, where contracts and mortgages, and 
old flints and vessels from the graves, have been piled upon the 
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VI PREFACB. 

same office desk^ during the past year or more; but my antiquarian 
friends may be assured that the *' old relies and pots " have received 
an ample share of consideration, and have been regarded as fully as 
interesting and important as the more commercial treasures. These 
double duties, I trust, may be accepted as my apology for a few- 
repetitions and an occasional lack of care and consistency in the 
preparation of some portions of the volume. 

In a lecture before the Tennessee Historical Society, in 1888, 
upon "Ancient Society in Tennessee," subsequently published in 
the Magazine of American History, this subject was considered at 
some length. The general propositions therein set forth have not 
been materially changed; but after the examination of a great many 
new specimens brought to light since that time, I find some expres- 
sions contained in the former publication should be modified. I 
have also endeavored to present the special view^s then advanced 
more clearly and definitely. 

The preparation of the engravings (which will, of course, be re- 
garded as the most useful part of the w^ork) has been an arduous 
task. I regret that many of them are inartistically, and even 
crudely, executed, but it has been impracticable to send the delicate 
and valuable specimens to the centers of the engraving arts to be 
sketched and illustrated. I have, therefore, been compelled to con- 
tent myself with such facilities in this department as were aflfordcd 
at home. I have endeavored, however, to illustrate the objects 
with exactness of details and truthful expression. I have also had 
many of the specimens photographed in groups and photo-engraved 
by the Moss Engraving Company, of New York, directly from these 
impressions, thus reproducing the original objects with photo- 
graphic fidelity. These plates are admirably executed. 

The genuineness of the new specimens illustrated may be relied 
upon. As a rule, collectors of experience and observation are less 
likely to be imposed upon by " archceological frauds " than more 
learned *' scientists " and theorists, who are, occasionally, too ready 
to reject evidence as to new discoveries. 

We are under obligations to many friends and others for assist- 
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ance in this work. To the valuable researches of Dr. Joseph Jones, 
the pioneer of archfeological investigation in Tennessee, we are 
greatly indebted, as we are also to Prof. F. TV. Putnam, of the Pea- 
body Museum, and to Colonel C. C. Jones, Jr., of Georgia, author of 
the Antiquities of the Southern Indians. We are under special ob- 
ligations to Mr. W. II. Holmes, of the National Bureau of Eth- 
nology, and to Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Mayor J. W. Powell, and also to 
Prof. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution. 

These useful public institutions are more than fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of the government and the public, in the advancement 
and dissemination of useful scientific knowledge. 

• My sincere thanks are due to my friends. Colonel W. B. Reese, 
D. R. Johnson, Dr. J. M. Saftbrd, Jos. S. Carels, Prof. C. F. Smith, 
Dr. II. M. Pierce, Robt. T. Quarles, Dr. W. C. Blackman, and Park 
Marshall, of Franklin, for assistance kindly rendered. Indeed, I 
would be unable to name all the friends and acquaintances who 
have generously aided me in various ways, and but for whose assist- 
ance my labors would have been much increased. I also take 
pleasure in thanking Messrs. R. B. G\\\ and J. II. Wright, of the 
Nashville Engraving Company, and Messrs. C. H. Hankius and T. 
J. Turley, for their valuable assistance rendered in the preparation 
of the drawings and engravings. G. P. T. 

Nashville, Tenn., Juncj 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUOTORY. 

Recent Discoveries in Tennessee— Accounts of the Early Historians— The Native 
Tribes Apparently Homogeneous— Theories of Bancroft and Morgan — Different 
Types of Indians — A Summary of the Results of Investigation — Traces of 
the Village or Pueblo Type— The Shawnees— The Natchez— The Arts and 
Industries of the Mound Builders. 

The prehistoric cemeteries of the Stone Grave race of Tennes- 
see are among the most interesting memorials of aboriginal life in 
America. The mortuary remains were placed in cists or box- 
shaped graves built of stone slabs, and sometimes constructed with 
much care. 

A hundred or more of these rude sarcophagi are occasionally 
found, deposited in several tiers or layers, in a single burial mound. 
In accordance with the ancient and modern mortuary customs of 
the native races, vessels containing provisions, and various utensils, 
were placed m the graves beside the dead, to supply them on their • 
journey to the spirit land. Within these enduring cists of stone, 
are also found many other archaeological treasures, illustrating the 
arts and industries of the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee. They 
were thus sealed up and protected from the waste of time, nearly as 
eftectually as the elaborate tombs of Pompeii and Cumse preserved 
the fragile vases of Roman porcelain. 

They tell the story of ancient domestic life in the Cumberland 
and Tennessee valleys with remarkable exactness, and unravel 
secrets that the most imposing monuments of the native races have 
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2 ANTIQUITIBS OF TENNESSEE. 

failed to disclose. One of the largest and richest of these aborigi- 
nal cemeteries, about five miles south of Xashville, lying along 
the waters of Brown's creek, and m the midst of the historic 
battle field, has recently been explored, in fact, devastated by relic 
hunters and collectors. It is situated upon the farm of Mr. O. F. 
Noel, adjoining Glendale Park, between the Franklin and the 
Middle Franklir turnpikes, and in one of the most fertile, well- 
watered, and beautiful sections of Tennessee. 

Upon this favored site, centuries ago, there was a large town 
or city, probably the ancient metropolis of the Stone Qrave race 
of Middle Tennessee. Not less than three thousand closely laid 
stone graves were found in the adjacent cemetery, and at least a 
thousand more were discovered upon the adjoining farms. Many 
towns, villages, and settlements were located in the surrounding 
country, and the smaller cemeteries upon nearly every large farm 
in this general section, establish the fact that a widely distributed 
population once occupied this fertile territory, and buried its dead, 
for several generations at least, in various local or family burial 
grounds. 

Notwithstanding its rough usage, the large central cemetery 
has proved a valuable treasury of antiquities. Some six or seven 
hundred perfect specimens of Avell-burned pottery have been 
obtained within its limits; many of them unique in form, and so 
finely finished that they may be said to be semi-glazed. Nearly 
. every familiar natural object, animate and inanimate, is represented 
in the forms of this ware. Animals, birds, and fish in great 
variety, the human figure in many attitudes, sea-shell forms, and 
grotesque and fanciful figures are all represented, and many of the 
vessels have been colored and decorated with considerable artistic 
skill. There are cooking vessels, drinking cups, water jars, hang- 
ing vessels, sets of Avare, ornamented and j>lain, basins, bottles, 
vases, spoons, and, indeed, every variety of equipment for a well- 
stocked aboriginal cuisine. Many of the images and terra-cotta 
heads doubtless show approximately types of the very faces and 
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INTRODUCTORY. 3 

lineaments of the race buried beside them; evidently the ancient 
Indian aristrocraey of the Cumberland valley. 

No specimens of the kind of superior workmanship, or more 
distinctly outlining features, expression, and dress have been found, 
so far as we are informed, within the territorial limits of the United 
States. In a child's grave of the ancient cemetery was found a 
remarkable terra-cotta figure nine inches long, representing a little 
child or papoose tied to its hanging board, after the historic Indian 
style, showing that this custom also prevailed among the prehistoric 
tribes. Sets of toy plates, dainty little vases and bowls, and terra- 
cotta rattles, and marbles for the children were found within their 
graves; doubtless, placed there by the hands of the ever-loving 
mothers. It seems also that some of the inhabitants of this ancient 
city must have followed special trades or occupations, as sets of 
tools and implements of pottery, stone, and bone were discovered. 

Five clay implements of different sizes, probably plastering 
trowels, two of them quite large, were found in a single grave — 
evidently the outfit of some plasterer, who worked upon the ancient 
adobe or clay-plastered houses that once dotted the picturesque 
valley of Brown's creek. The implements of the pottery makers 
were also abundant. 

A set of eight finely ground chisels of chipped flint were found 
in one grave, probably the equipment of some old artisan, perhaps 
a lapidary or wood-worker. A set of five peculiar and carefully 
made bone implements like little spatulae, or paddles, with long 
handles, looked like they might have been used to mix nostrums in 
some aboriginal medicine shop. An engraved disc of stone of some 
significance was also discovered in this old cemetery, and in some 
of the neighboring stone graves were small symmetrical wheels of 
stone and terra-cotta that looked like little pullcyvS, most skillfully 
plated with a thin coating of native copper. Beautiful quartz 
discs, rare and unique implements, and ceremonials of chipped and 
polished stone, were among the objects found. The presence of 
many articles from other sections of the country also indicates that 
in the prehistoric period there must have been commercial inter- 
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course or contact with tribes living at a great distance from this 
ancient town or city. Many of the drinking cups, ornaments, and 
utensils were made of marine shells from the gulf or the South 
Atlantic coast. The native copper found came from the borders of 
Lake Superior. The mica from Virginia and North Carolina. 
The material for the beautiful implements of steatite, hematite, 
porphyry, jasper, and cannel coal must have come from other, and 
in some instances, very distant sections. A pipe of brilliant red 
catlinite, found only in situ in Western Minnesota, was one of the 
objects discovered. 

The vessels, ornaments, and implements, discovered in the 
graves of the smaller cemeteries of the surrounding country, show 
that the villagers and farmers, or gardeners, who were buried there, 
had probably lived nearly as comfortably as the townspeople on 
Brown's creek, and had been supplied with many domestic con- 
veniences and even with luxuries. Notwithstanding the large 
population that occupied the central city and the adjacent country, 
no ancient defensive or military works or earth-works of magni- 
tude have been discovered in the immediate vicinitv of Nashville. 
There is a large artificial mound a half a mile north-east of Noel 
cemetery, about twelve feet high, but it does not appear to have 
been a place of burial or to have been connected with any system 
of earth-works. It was doubtless used for some public or religious 
purpose. It may have been a mound of observation or the 
residence site of some old chieftain. 

A cordon of frontier forts, or fortified towns, however, pro- 
tected this central and thickly settled district, and probably enabled 
its population to live in peace and security for generations. This 
may in some measure account for the comparatively advanced state 
of native society in this section in the prehistoric time. There 
were two of these large forts on the north, in the adjacent county 
of Sumner, one about thirty miles to the eastward, in Wilson 
county, and three or four in Williamson, the adjoining county on 
the south, distributed along the waters of the Harpeth river, thus 
inclosing the more advanced settlements of the Stone Grave race 
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near Nashville, with a line of outlying forts, nearly equidistant 
from this common center. On the north-west, and down the 
Cumberland river, were their kindred of the same race, and 
defensive works are not found, and were probably not necessary. 
Plans and descriptions of several of these fortified towns will be 
found in the succeeding chapter. 

The remains of forts, villages, and settlements of the Stone 
Grave race have been discovered in several other portions of the 
state outside of this central district. There were also extensive 
settlements in the valleys of East Tennessee, in Northern Georgia, 
in the lower valley of the Cumberland, in Southern Kentucky, 
Southern Illinois, and perhaps other sections ; but the most popu- 
lous centers of this interesting race seem to have been in the 
vicinity of Nashville. It is within the bounds of truth to state 
that, after a century of occupation by the whites, the burial 
grounds of its aboriginal inhabitants, within a radius of thirty 
miles from this center, contained a greater number of graves than 
the aggregate of the present cemeteries of the whites within the 
same limits. 

To the archaeologist they oflTer an inviting field for investiga- 
tion. We know of no other portion of the Mississippi valley where 
the monuments and remains of the arts and industries of the native 
races can be studied with the hope of a better reward. 

Although essentially primitive and Indian in their character- 
ifitics, the remains of "the mound builders," or fort builders, of 
the Cumberland valley indicate that this progressive race belonged 
to a more advanced type of North American Indians than the 
nomadic tribes of the early frontier. In the scale of civilization 
it should probably be classed with the best types of sedentary or 
village Indians of New Mexico or Arizona. The temperate climate 
of this section, its healthful, fertile, and well-watered valleys, 
favored development. The struggle for the necessities of life was 
not so severe as in the North. If modern Tennesseeans are per- 
mitted to pride themselves upon the comparatively advanced state 
of their aboriginal predeces.sors, we may assure them, that the 
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latter moved in the highest circles of respectability and barbaric 
comfort known to the ancient valley of the Mississippi. No native 
Americans north of Mexico, in the prehistoric period, came nearer 
to the confines of semi-civilization. 

Here, doubtless, the magnates of the Stone Grave tribes, upon 
public occasions, carried with dignity some of the remarkable 
scepters and maces of authority, and displayed the beautiful cere- 
monial implements, engraved gorgets of shell, and family insignia, 
illustrated in succeeding chapters of this work. Here an indus- 
trious and progressive race was slowly working its way along 
humble paths of progress toward a higher state. 

In an evil hour, unhappily, the spoilers came, perhaps the 
ancestors of the rapacious and vindictive Iroquois of the North, 
the Goths and Vandals of the Western World, arresting develop- 
ment and rudely shocking and dispersing these less warlike com- 
munities. The period of this catastrophe or succession of disasters 
was probably not very remote. 

If we could have been given a glimpse of the fair valley of the 
Cumberland in 1492, the date of the Columbian discovery, it is 
quite probable that we should have found some of these ancient 
settlements full of busy life. We might have learned the story of 
the mounds and graves from some of their own builders: but 
nearly three centuries elapsed before the pioneers of civilization 
reached the confines of Tennessee. It is true that, about fifty years 
after the discovery, De Soto and his army (a. d. 1540) brushed along 
its southern border, rudely startling the native inhabitants, but they 
passed on across the great river and probably never came within 
the actual bounds of Tennessee. A hundred and thirty-two years 
then elapsed. In this long interval no European stepped within 
our limits, so far as we know. In 1673, Marquette came in his 
shallow bark, floating down upon the broad waters of the Missis- 
sippi, its first white explorer. 

A few years later came that intrepid French discoverer, La 
Salle, but he only looked upon the swamps and forests of the river 
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margin. Nearly a century intervened before the hardy pioneers 
of Virginia and Carolina scaled the mountains and claimed a home 
in the valley of the Watauga, or Daniel Boone started on the 
" wilderness trail " for the far West. 

In all these years, Tennessee, infolded in her ancient forests 
f;nd mountain barriers — in her insulation, remote from ocean, lake, 
and gulf — was as unknown to the outer world as Central Africa. 
France claimed her territory by right of discovery as part of 
Louisiana and Illinois. Spain called it Florida and set up her 
right. England assumed sovereignty over it as part of Virginia 
and Carolina, but none of them took possession. Even its Indian 
claimants had to fight for their titles. Vincennes in Indiana, 
Kaskaskia in Illinois, and Xew Orleans were founded. Texas and 
Missouri were colonized. Santa Fe, in New Mexico, a thousand 
miles and more to the west, had become an old Spanish town ; yet 
Tennessee was still without name or description, save that it was 
marked on the Xew World maps as *' the unexplored land of the 
ancient Shawnees." 

These facts are stated to show how little historv can tell us 
directly of ancient Tennessee or of the Stone Grave race, yet for 
nearly four hundred years, Spanish, French, and English travelers 
have published chronicles and manuscripts relating to the natives 
of the South Atlantic jind Mexican Gulf coasts, neighbors and 
allies of the tribes of the interior country, now known as Tennessee, 
and presumably akin to them in race and manner of life. Ponce de 
Leon came to Florida in 1512. De Ayllon, another Spaniard, 
visited the coast of South Carolina in 1520, and again in 1524. An 
Italian discoverer, Verrazano, visited the coast of Xorth Carolina 
in 1524. He reported that he found the natives primitive in their 
habits, uncivilized, and numbering a large population. Xarvaez, 
who vainly attempted in 1528 to conquer the country then called 
Florida (embracing Tennessee), found there populous towns, well 
fortified, and surrounded by extensive fields of corn and maize. 
Volumes of narrative and manuscript have also been left us by 
the chroniclers of De Soto's expedition. 
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About 1540, Cartier and Roberval, French pioneers of dis- 
covery, visited Canada, then claimed by Spain as their Florida of 
the North. The French Huguenots came under Ribaut, and 
attempted to plant a colony on the Carolina coast, in 1562, nearly 
fifty years prior to the Virginia settlement at Jamestown. 
Ribaut's published journal describes in detail the character and 
habits of the natives on the coast and in the interior ; describes 
their villages, their agricultural habits, and their cultivated fields. 
Champlain and others gave faithful accounts of the native Amer- 
icans of the North. La Salle describes the natives of Arkansas 
and Texas as he found them in 1673. Other early French and 
Spanish writers describe with much particularity the habits, dress, 
and manners of the ancient tribes living on the Gulf coast. 

From these journals and manuscripts, sometimes buried for 
centuries in the great libraries of Europe, we have reasonably 
faithful information as to the history, traditions, and mode of life 
of the ancient inhabitants of the territory adjacent to and sur- 
rounding Tennessee. 

The testimony of all, added to that of the Virginia and New 
England colonists, establishes the fact that these native Amer- 
icans, called by Columbus " Indians," were alike in their main 
characteristics, and belonged to a race apparently homogeneous. 

The swarthy red or copper or olive complexion, the dark eyes, 
the coarse, straight black hair, the high cheek-bones, were com- 
mon to all, from the St. Lawrence river to Texas. Their half- 
nakedness, their simple and primitive habits, the drudgery of the 
women, the generally aquiline nose, the absence or scantiness of 
beards, their love of smoking, of gay colors, painted faces, feathers, 
plumes, feasts, dances, were noted by these writers, and indicate 
the probable ethnic unity of the race — recalling the remark of 
UUoa, the early Spanish governor of Louisiana, quoted by Robert- 
son, that " If we have seen one American, we have seen ail, their 
color and make up are so nearly alike." * 

• " But among all other inhabitants of America, there is such a striking simili- 
tude in the form of their bodies, and the qualities of their minds, that, not with- 
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The fact that these early records show no traces of an advanced 
civilization, or of a race essentially different or superior, affords at 
least the presumption of a common ancestry and of an inherited 
state of savagery or barbarism. A number of the early writers 
state, however, that the native tribes of the South and South-west 
lived in larger towns, were milder and more docile in disposition, 
and were more advanced in the primitive arts than the tribes of 
the Xorth. 

Passing from this brief historical review, to the interesting 
problems relating to the origin of the ancient mound and grave 
builders of Tennessee, their race relation, their tribal affinities, and 
their culture-status in the scale of civilization as represented by 
their monuments and art, we enter upon more uncertain ground. 

It is a difficult task to construct exact history out of the ashes 
of buried villages, and the debris of ancient mounds and ceme- 
teries. We can only approximate the truth, and no one can hope 
to acquire even a limited comprehension of this subject, without 
fully realizing the complications that environ it. 

The gifted Palgrave assured us '* that we must give up that 
speechless, past, whether fact or chronology, doctrine or mythology, 
whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America; at Thebes, or 
Palenque, on Lycian shore or Salisbury plain ; lost is lost ; gone is 
gone forever." Yet we, as Americans, can not but feel an inter- 
est in unraveling the history of the ancient " First Americans," 
whose remarkable and suggestive remains are found in the fertile 
fields and along the river sides of Tennessee, and, indeed, almost 
every-where throughout the Mississippi valley. They afford a 
field for archaeological research useful, fascinating, and near at 
hand. 

standing the diversities occasioned by the influence of climate or unequal progn 
in improvement, we must pronounce them to be descendants from one Bouroe.'*' 
Robertson's History of America, page 09. 

Humboldt says the aborigines of Mexico, out of which its civilizaticm n 
developed, resembled those of Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil, and that they a* 
dently descended from the same stock or stocks. — New Spain, a. d. 1808, page 10& 
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At the very threshold of the subject, however, the inquirer 
will meet with a number of difficulties. 

The problems to be dealt with carry us back into a remote 
and unmeasurable antiquity. All standard authorities agree, that 
our western continent had been peopled at least two or three 
thousand years prior to the date of its discovery. This fact must 
be fully realized, and accepted without question, before progress 
can be made in the investigation. Geology, history, ruins upon 
ruins, tradition, moral and physical characteristics, the great variety 
of languages, the wide-spread dispersion — all unite in establishing 
the remoteness of the period. It must be measured by the epochs 
of geologic time, rather than by the years of chronology. A long 
night of oblivion has cast an impenetrable veil over the earlier 
centuries of aboriginal life in America. Only scattered and uncer- 
tain vestiges remain. The ancestry of our native races, whether 
of single, dual, or varied origin, can not be traced with certainty 
to other continents.* Prehistoric life in Tennessee, as elsewhere, 
is wrapped in mysteries. 

The secoud great difficulty in the way, is the vast area over 
which the monuments and remains of ancient life in America are 
distributed. There is no portion of the double continent that does 
not appear to have had its human habitations at some period in 
the past. Evidences of occupation, stone implements — paleolithic 
and neolithic — fragments of pottery, mound remains, are found 
almost every-where, indicating innumerable conditions of life and 
environment, and various degrees of development. Major J. W. 
Powell, of the Ethnological Bureau, says the native races of North 
America had not less than seventy-five stocks of languages, and 

* Many volumes have been written as to how America was originally peopled, 
without reaching any definite or satisfactory solution of the problem. After pains- 
taking investigation, the author is disposed to agree with H. II. Bancroft, that 
America might have been peopled in so many ways that it is a hoi)eless task to 
seek to discover the *' one jmrticulnr t/'ay." Bancroft confesses that lie has, there- 
fore, no special theory to. offer as to how it was first settled. — Native Races, Vol. V, 
pape 6. 
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South America as manv more. II. II. Bancroft has classified some 
six hundred of these languages and dialects, but the whole number 
has been estimated at thirteen hundred. It will be necessary, 
therefore, in considering the problems of ancient American history, 
that the mind shall firmly grasp the idea of a long 'Continued and 
widely-spread occupation by ancient tribes in various stages of develop- 
ment. A third difficulty, almost as embarrassing as the others, 
arises from the conflicting views and classification of our principal 
writers and ethnologists, who, by confusion of terms, and widely 
differing theories and nomenclature, have made it a serious task to 
acquire clear views of the subject. 

For instance: The most valuable contributions to the eth- 
nology and ancient history of the native races of America have 
been made by Lewis H. Morgan and Hubert II. Bancroft. There 
are no more eminent authorities upon this general subject. In the 
classification of Bancroft, the ancient Mayas, Quiches, and Aztecs 
are designated as '* civilized nations," and the Pueblo tribes of 
Indians of New Mexico, as '' semi-civilized." * Morgan, on the 
contrary, says : " There was neither a political society, nor a state, 
nor any civilization in America when it was discovered, and 
excluding the Eskimos, but one race of Indians, the Red Race." f 

Bancroft, in his elaborate volumes, pictures the high state of 
civilization in Mexico, the royal palace and court of Montezuma, 
lordly manners, and an advanced state of society; while Morgan, 
with much learning and force of reasoning, insists that what Cortez 
and his Spanish chroniclers chose to dignify as the palace of 
Montezuma, was in fact a groat and rude communal dwelling, only 
a grade above the pueblos of New Mexico, and that Montezuma 
was but "a cacique or principal war chief over tribes of r 
Indians in the middle status of barbarism/' and that the en 
over-estimated Aztecs were a '' breech clout " lot of ad^ 
Indians of the stone age. 

It seems that civilization, barbarism, and savagery fl 

♦ Native Races, Vol. II, page 2 ; Vol. IV, page 685. 

t Smithsonian Coiitril)iitionfl (Morgan), Vol. IV, page 250. 
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comparative terms, as used by various authors, and that even the 
word Indian ur ** red Indian," unless analyzed and defined, has a 
very indefinite signification. 

The American Indian family, considering the great number of 
tribes included in the term in its general acceptation, presented 
several types, some of them marked and distinct, others more 
difficult to classify. The Shoshones, the Chinooks of the 
Columbia river, the Digger Indians, and the wilder tribes of 
Canada and Mexico, in the scale of savagery, were below the 
standard of semi-agricultural tribes like the Iroquois, the Xatchez, 
or the Shawnees. Some of the Shoshonean sedentary tribes of 
California were lower in the scale than many of the nomadic 
tribes. In military and tribal organization, and in the arts of war, 
diplomacy and eloquence, the Irocpiois or the Creek was as much 
superior to the Indian of the village or i)ueblo class as the latter 
was superior to the former in some of the arts and industries of 
domestic life. We find tribes like the Xavajos of Xew Mexico and 
the Pimas of Arizona — of the sedentary or village type, herding 
flocks, and subsisting mainly ui)on the products of the soil, yet 
living in rude dwellings, painting their faces, and scalping their 
enemies, like their more predatory neighbors of the Apache family. 
They have linguistic affinities, and are sometimes classed together. 

Other village Indians on the Colorado river, of the pueblo type, 
the Maricopas, and Mohaves, do not live in pueblos, but in rude 
communal houses or huts, similar to tli(»se built by some of the 
eastern Indians — yet all are designated as Indians.* 

The Iroquois and Ilurons presented the finest types of the red 
Indian family of the North. Parkman calls the Ilurons " a 
stationarv tribe.'' f 

V 

When first visited by the whites, the Iroquois manufactured 
twine, nets, an<l cordage from fibers of bark, and wove belts, with 
warp and woof from the same material. They manufactured 

* Smithsonian Contributions rMorgan^, Vol. IV. pa^'o 130. 
t The Jesuits iu North America.— Parkman, XXXVI. 
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earthen vessels and pipes from clay mixed with silicious material, 
and hardened by tire — some of which were ornamented by rude 
medallions and elaborate markings. 

They cultivated maize, beans, squashes, tobacco, and other 
products in fields and garden beds, and made unleavened bread, 
from pounded maize, which they boiled in earthen vessels. They 
tanned skins into leather, with which they manufactured kilts, 
leggins, and moccasins.* Parkman says the Hurons also culti- 
vated and spun hemp, from which they made their twine and 

cordage.f 

In the organization of their famous confederacy, in their 
military operations, and in the erection of defensive work, the 
Iroquois showed intelligence and ability of the highest order.J 

These tribes must, therefore, be classed, in the ethnical scale, a 
full degree above the ordinary status of savagery. The Natchez, 
Creek, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and other tribes of the southern 
family, belonged to the same general class of high-type red Indians. 
They were still further advanced in some of the domestic arts. 
They made a better quality and greater variety of earthenware and 
cloth fabrics. They lived in larger towns, and, as a class, under 
the influence of a milder and more favorable climate, thev were 
more devoted to agriculture. There is a popular impression that 

• Smithsonian Contributions (Morgan), Vol. VI, page 6. 

t Jesuits. — Parkman, XXX. 

t Governor DeWitt Clinton, of New York, in an elaborate lecture, in 1811, upon 
the history of this Indian nation, stated : 

'*The proceedings of their grand council, assembled annually at Onondaga, 
were conducted with great deliberation, and were distinguished for order, decorum, 
and solemnity. In eloquence, in dimity, and in all the characteristics of personal 
policy, they surpassed an assemblage of feudal barons, and were not, perhaps, li' 
inferior to the great Amphictyonic council of Greece." 

President Dwight, of Yale College, also said of them : 

" Their conquests, if we consider their numbers and their circumstances, « 
little inferior to Rome itself. In their harmony, in the unity of their opORMl 
the energy of their character, the vastness, success, and vigor of their enteipka. 
and the strength and sublimity of their eloquence, they might be fatirly coat 
with the Greeks." 
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the historic Indians paid little attention to the cultivation of the 
soil, as a means of living ; and therefore, that as a race, they had 
not the ability to support a population sufficiently dense for the 
erection of the imposing earth-works of the Mississippi valley. 
This is an error. All the best representative tribes, north and 
south, the Iroquois, the Ohio, and Illinois tribes, and the whole 
family of southern tribes, cultivated large fields of maize and other 
products, especially during periods of repose and freedom from 
wars. The Choctaws, in their ancient home east of the Mississippi 
river, were called *'a nation of farmers.'' Adair mentions a maize 
field of the Catawbas of South Carolina, " seven leagues long," a 
field that would do credit to the prairie farms of the West. The 
granaries and caches of the natives, we are told by De Soto's 
historians, furnished his soldiers and horses with their main sup- 
plies, and often in abundance.* 

In his expedition against the Cherokees, in 1779, General 
Shelby is said to have destroyed more than twenty thousand bush- 
els of corn. Maize, or corn, was indigenous. It was one of 
America's gifts to civilization ; and, from all accounts, hominy 
succotash, and mush were included in the general aboriginal menu. 
What better proof do we need of the ability of the Southern In- 
dians to support themselves by agriculture than the progress made 
by the tribes removed to the Indian Territory ! The Creeks, the 
Cherokees, the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, have not only demon- 
strated their ability to become a nation of farmers, but are already 
far advanced on the march toward civilization. These instances of 
Indian success in agriculture might be multiplied indefinitely.! 
They clearly establish the fact that the advanced tribes of historic 
Indians, under favorable conditions, had the ability to support a 
very large i^ojjulation. 

Another element in the character of the historic Indian, not 

♦ HiKU)rioal ('oUcitions of Ix)uisiana, Part .">, pa^i* '20'X 

t Si»e Mountl« of Miwi.sHippi Valloy i Lurifii ("arr>, i)agt' 7. Lallemont mentions 
twenty-nine tril»es living mniih of the lakes, aa "sedentary" an<l eiiltivatore of the 
soil. Jesuit Relations for 1(>4(>, page iV). 
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generally credited to him, is a certain instinctive knowledge or 
appreciation of art, natural not only to the sedentary tribes, but 
even to the more nomadic tribes. No one who has seen the handi- 
work of the village Indians of the Far West territories, of the 
Cherokees or Shawnees, or even of their degenerate kindred of the 
modern frontier, has failed to observe that as a race they have 
a natural taste and dexterity in making certain classes of useful 
and ornamental articles. This was also a characteristic of the 
ancient Mexican races, and of the Pueblo tribes. 

It seems a mysterious Providence that, notwithstanding their 
natural abilities, the North American Indians made slow progress 
toward a better condition. Their history illustrates the infinite 
pathos of human life. They were a numerous race, occupying a vast 
and productive territory through long ages, and in many centers of 
partial development ; yet whether we consider them in their most 
advanced state, as an Aztec confederacy, crumbling " like a race of 
pigmies" before a few Spaniards, or as humble villagers on the 
banks of the Cumberland, a prey to Iroquois invasion, they never 
seemed to reach a stage of growth necessary to permanency and 
practical civilization. 

The spirit of individual, family, and tribal independence, a 
eliaracteristic of the red Indian so fatal to organization and de- 
velopment, was doubtless at the root of their constant failures. 
There was a natural tendency to disintegration in the Indian 
system. Haughty, taciturn, impracticable, impatient of reproof, 
faithful friends, implacable enemies, they never seemed able to 
grasp the principle of order, submission, and union necessary to 
stability and enduring progress. 

Many causes led the early settlers and writers to underr 
natural abilities and capacities of the Indian race. Th 
wasted their numbers and strength in the vain efibrt 
mighty march of the Western pioneers, became more i 
very frontier warfare. Revenge and despair, the occ 
tion of treaties, the destruction of their towns and < 
them to abandon the pursuit of agriculture. 
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whites upon the frontier also sowed the seeds of discord and 
degeneration. 

Thus, to the eyes and imagination of our pioneer settlers, the 
modern Indian appeared chiefly in his savage character — the type 
of a wild race of hunters and warriors. He could give to the whites 
only uncertain traditions as to the strangely formed earth-works. 
He knew little or nothing of the uses of many of the stone imple- 
ments and antique images. He shook his head mysteriously, and 
said they belonged to a strange and unknown race. The French 
trading explorers had come with their convenient wares of iron, 
brass, and copper; and the manufacture of pottery soon became one 
of the lost arts. Arrow points and implements of iron supplanted 
those of flint. 

Thus, also, many writers were led to draw a broad distinction 
between the race of mound builders and the modern Indians, and 
to magnify the works and intelligence of the former in contrast 
with the uncivilized condition of the latter. Modern investigation 
has broken down many of these theories, and greatly lessened this 
contrast. The deeper this subject is probed the more closely they 
are found to be related, until we are forced to the conclusion that 
they can not be divided into two entirely distinct and separate 
races. 

Passing from the characteristics of the historic Indians, to an 
investigation of the mounds, implements, pottery, images, pipes, 
tablets and pictographs of the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee and 
the MissisHijjpi valley, as a test of their civilization, or stage of 
development — we enter a field rich in arclneology. The investiga- 
tion in the main tends to strengthen the historic presumptions as 
to their status in the ethnical scale. 

The results reached may be briefly summarized as follows : 

First. The mounds and other earth-works of Tennessee and 
Southern Kentucky are simply the remains of ancient fortified 
towns, villages, and settlements once inhabited by tribes of Indians, 
some of whom were more devoted to agriculture, more stationary 
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in their habits, and more advanced in cKltare than the nomadic 
tribes generally known to the whites. 

Second. Nothing has been found among the prehistoric monu- 
ments and remains in Tennessee, or, indeed, elsewhere in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, indicating an ancient civilization or semi-civilization. 
There are many indications, however, of a state of native society, 
primitive and rude, yet, in some respects, more progressive and 
advanced than that found existing among the historic red Indians 
at the date of European settlement. 

Third. The remains of the arts and industries and the 
cranial remains evidently connect the ancient tribes that occupied 
the Cumberland and Tennessee valleys with the native tribes of the 
West or South-west, of the sedentary or village Indian type. 
They place them in the ethnic scale in the same class as to culture 
as the village Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, and as the 
village tribes of old Mexico. The cranial remains and the remains 
of the arts, homogeneous among the mound tribes, also appear to 
separate the advanced tribes of mound builders from the more 
barbarous tribes of northern and north-eastern Indians. 

Fourth. The pottery from the ancient graves in Tennessee is 
of the same general character, and is frequently identical in forms 
with that found in South-east Missouri, Arkansas, Southern 
Illinois and Indiana, indicating that these districts were, at some 
period in the past, occupied by the same tribe or closely allied 
tribes. There are also evidences of the most intimate tribal and 
trade relations between the inhabitants of these sections. 

Fifth. The remains of art and industry found in Tennessee, 
including pottery, manufactured cloth, implements of stone, pipes, 
shell-work, and other useful and ornamental articles, as a whole, 
indicate that the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee probably reached 
as high a state of development as any of the native races within the 
present territory of the United States. 

Sixth. The accumulation of a dense population in favored 
localities, and the progress made toward civilization, were probably 
2 
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the results of periods of repose and peace, that enabled certain 
tribes to collect in more permanent habitations, and to pursue for 
a time more peaceful modes of life than some of their neighbors 
and successors. These periods of peace and advancement were 
probably succeeded by years of wars, invasions, migrations, or 
changes which arrested the limited development in the arts of 
peace and civilization, and left the native tribes in the status in 
which they were found by the whites. 

These conclusions have been briefly stated in serial order, that 
they may be kept in mind aa the basis for the more particular 
statements of facts and illustrations to be presented in subsequent 
chapters. 

The primitive manifestations of art and industry found among 
the remains in the Cumberland and Tennessee valleys, and in 
adjacent states, were evidently in the main of indigenous growth. 
They may have been the results of centuries of gradual develop- 
ment within these boundaries, or they may have had an origin, 
borrowed in part through migration or inter-tribal intercourse, 
from the sedentary or village Indians of New or Old Mexico or 
elsewhere. We are inclined to the latter view. The evidences of 
a widely extended aboriginal trade and inter-communication are 
constantly increasing, and will be presented in a subsequent 
chapter. 

New Mexico and Arizona were centers of a very ancient 
population. No ruins in America ofter evidences of greater age 
than the remains found there. Domestic life in some of the 
pueblos has shown no material change in the centuries that have 
intervened since the Spanish expedition under Coronado visited 
them in 1540, a date contemporaneous with De Soto.* 

It can scarcely be possible that the ancient inhabitants of the 
Central Mississippi valley, especially those along the lower Arkan- 
sas river, could have been entirely ignorant of the pueblo builders 
living along and near its upper tributaries in New Mexico. From 

♦ Contributions to Ethnology (Morgan), Vol. IV, page 150. 
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this highland pueblo district the Arkansas flows across the plains, 
down into the very heart of mound and pottery development in the 
Mississippi valley.* 

That the primitive culture centering in the States of Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Tennessee can be thus easily traced to the ancient 
semi-civilization of the village tribes of the West and South-west, 
offers at least one most reasonable hypothesis as to its origin. 
Further evidences of this connection will be presented in analogies 
and illustrations relating to the arts and domestic life of these two 
sections.f 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact relation of the Stone Grave 
race of Tennessee, and its near kindred of the neighboring states, 
to the historic red Indian. At the period of early European settle- 
ment upon the Atlantic coast, and for more than a century later, 
the French discoverers inform us that the Indian occupants of this 
interior section were involved in constant and exterminating war- 
fare.! It was a period of tribal " reconstruction." Whether the 
fort builders and pottery makers of the valleys of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee were overwhelmed, dispersed, and became practically 
extinct, or whether they were absorbed by more powerful or savage 

• Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in charge of mound explo- 
rations, states that "as we approach the Arkansas river, thence to Louisiana, the 
native pottery improves in character and ornamentation," and we find that the 
entire Mississippi district lying nearest to New and Old Mexico, and necessarily 
having relations more or less intimate, most advanced in the special hranch of art, 
which, from a remote period, has been one of the leading industries of both Mexico 
and the Pueblos. 

t Lewis H. Morgan regarded the mound builders of the Mississippi valley as 
village Indians of the same status, as to culture, as the village Indians of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. — Contributions to Ethnology, Vol. IV, page 198. 

t Discovery of Mississippi (Shea), page 4. There was no tradition of r 
when the Miamis were at peace with their ancient enemies, the Cherokees I 
Chickasaw's. " Wo can not live without war. Should we make peace with 1 
caroras, we must immediately look out for some other with whom we ctn i 
our beloved occupation.'*— Reply of the Cherokees to an ofTer to bring abcyu 
fication between them and the Tuscaroras. Ramsey's Hist, of Texm. (Ofa 
1853), page 83. 
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conquerors, and became members of the Shawnee, Natchez, or other 
tribes, by adoption, may never be known. Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, insists that recent investigations establish 
the fact that the stone grave builders of Tennessee were the ances- 
tors of the Shawnees.* 

It is possible that this once powerful nation of Indians, and its 
adherents, who are reported to have at one time occupied the 
greater portion of the vast central district between Lake Eric and 

* *' The proof is equally conclusive that to the Shawnees are to be attributed the 
box-shaped stone graves, and mounds and other works directly connected with 
them, in the region south of the Ohio ; especially those of Kentucky, Tennessei^ 
and Northern Georgia, and, possibly, also some of the mounds and stone graves in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati.*' — Work in Mound Exploration, Bureau Ethnology 
(Cyrus Thomas), page 13. "Their mode of sepulture," he states, "is so marked 
in its peculiarities, as to warrant us in believing it to be an ethnic type, limited in 
its use to a single stock or a few tribes." 

Dr. Thomas endeavored to trace the remains of the wandering tri))es of Shaw- 
nees into several other sections; into North Georgia, Southern Illinois, and por- 
tions of Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, and even into Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and to identify them or their tribal kindred as the builders of the scattering 
stone graves in these sections. — American Antiquarian (Thomas), May, 188.>. 

His reasoning and summary of facts connecting the Stone Grave race with the 
Shawnees, present a plausible theory, but we think they do not satisfactorily prove 
his conclusions. The Shawnees ])elonged to the Algonkin family of Indians, a no- 
madic and hunting race; and the vestiges of art and industry loft by them and their 
kindn^d Algonkins in New England, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, are, as a class, much 
inferior to the remains found within the well-known area fXH^upied by the mound 
builders. According to Dr. Daniel Wilson, and other authorities, the crania of the 
Algonkin Indians are dolichocephalic, or long, while those of the Stone (irave race 
an* brachycephalic, or short.— Prehistoric Man, Vol. II, page 1S4. The tribes most 
closi'ly related to the stone grave builders of Tennessee, as will be shown later, also 
ri'sided in Arkansas and Missouri. There is no evidence that they were of Shawnee 
stock. They did not construct stone graves, for the n»a.son that convenient 8lal>s of 
stone could not be found in tlu>se stH'tions of country. Prof. Thomas also claims 
that " the proof is conclusive that the Cherokees were mound builders, and that 
to them are to be attril)utcd most of the moumLs in East Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina; also that the ancient works in Northern Mississippi were built 
chiefly by the Chickasaws."— Work in Mound Exploration, Bureau of Ethnology 
(Thomas), page 13. 
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the Savannah river of Georgia, experienced reverses that resulted 
in the partial abandonment of agriculture, and their consequent 
degeneration into a more savage state. 

Consider the influence of a century of peace upon tribes of 
Indians like the Natchez, the Shawnees, or the Hurons. Peace and 
agriculture in a fertile territory might have enabled them to de- 
velop the highest culture represented by the ancient remains of art 
and industry in the Mississippi valley. Consider the effect of a suc- 
ceeding century of wars, invasions, pestilence, famine, and we may 
have the key to the apparent decadence of the North American In- 
dians. These vicissitudes have marked the pathway of the most 
civilized nations. Conquest and progress followed by degeneration 
and decay is the lesson of history.* 

There is no mystery in the disappearance of some of the mound 
building aborigines. Scores of tribes have become extinct during 
the last three centuries. An Indian trail is now almost unknown, 
even on the plains of the far West. 

The Mandans, of the North-west, a modern tribe, lived in 
dwellings probably somewhat similar in character to those of the 
Stone Grave race. Catlin describes one of their villages, in the 
bend of a river, protected by a solid stockade and ditch. It resem- 
bled, in other respects, one of our ancient fortified villages in Ten- 
nessee. The Mandans burned, in kilns, an excellent variety of pot- 
tery. They played the game of " Chungke," with discoidal stones, 
as did the southern Indians a century and more ago. They were 
once a strong tribe ; yet, under the fatal effects of disease and the 
unrelenting persecutions of the Sioux tribes, they have become 
nearly extinct.f Here, doubtless, is an epitome of the life and fate 
of some of the mound building tribes. 

The Shawnese have had a pathetic history. Dr. Brinton calls 

* The most civilized nation of our ancient western world, the Mavas of Central 
America, who built the imposing and almost noble structures at Palenciue, have 
lapsed into a state bordering upon savagery since the Spanish conquest.— Native 
Races (Bancroft), Vol. IV, page 280. 

t Mound Builders (Force), page 70. 
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them the "Gypsies of the forest." Their eccentric wanderings, 
their sudden appearances and disappearances, perplex the antiquary 
and defy research.* We first find them in actual history ahout the 
year 1660, living along the Cumberland river, or along the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers.f Tradition tells us they had come from 
the far Sewanee, or Shawnee river, of Florida, and from the Sa- 
vannah, in Georgia. An ancient Shawnee village and stockade 
fort was built upon the present site of Nashville.t They were a 
fine type of the native American — the tribe, later, of Logan and 
Tecuniseh.|| 

For a century or more they held sway. Their domain ex- 
tended from the Ohio to the Tennessee river; but these fair posses- 
ions were the constant envy of their neighbors. They were never 
at peace. No wonder their ancient homes upon the Cumberland 
were fortified like the walled towns of feudal Europe ! Each settle- 
ment, probably, had its castle of security. The Iroquois, on the 
north, pressed them through years of unrelenting hate. The 
Chickasaws and Choctaws preyed upon them from the south ; the 
Cherokees from the south-east. The Shawnees were finally over- 
whelmed and scattered. They lied beyond the Ohio. Their towns 
and villages were desolated and left in ashes, and they were com- 
pelled to pay tribute to that powerful confederacy of warriors — the 
Six Nations. 

They occasionally stole back to their ruined homes in the land 
of their fathers.§ The Iroquois, their ancient enemies, sometimes 
hunted the Cherokees even to the bunks of the Tennessee, yet no 
claimant dared to build a permanent home in all this fair territory ; 
and for sixty years or more, prior to its first settlement by the 

♦ Life of rontiac (Parker), Vol. I, page 32. 

t American Antiquarian (M. F. Force), April, 1S81. 

t Ramsey's History of Tennessee (Charleston, lSo3), page 70. 

li Tecumseh's father was a Shawnee Indian, liis mother a Creek — an indication 
of th(j intermixture of tribes. 

i In the vicinity of Nashville we have found a numbc^r of relics of iron, French 
traders' pipes, and other evidences ot modern Indian occupation. 
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whites, Tennessee was an uninhabited wilderness. The trees grew 
still larger upon its mounds and earth-works. Its maize fields 
again became a forest. President William Henry Harrison, an emi- 
nent antiquarian in his day, tells us, in a paper relating to the his- 
tory of the Indians, that even " the beautiful Ohio rolled its amber 
tide until it paid tribute to the Father of Waters, through an un- 
broken solitude for nearly a century." 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, in a carefully prepared paper, maintains 
that the ancestors of the Chatta-Muskogee tribes were probably the 
original mound building stock or family. These tribes embraced 
the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Natchez, and other allied southern In- 
dians. Within the historic period, as we learn from early writers, 
they were builders of earth-works and mound defenses. The 
widely spread traditions of the northern Indians, indicating that 
the race that built the imposing structures in the Ohio valley were 
driven to the southward, also favored this view; as does the fact 
that the mounds of Tennessee do not appear to be of so early a 
period as the Ohio mounds. 

The Natchez were one of the oldest and most advanced tribes 
among the southern Indians.* 

Their own traditions, as reported by the French and Spanish 
explorers, and by DuPratz, the early historian of Louisiana, seem 
to confirm the view that they have been descendants of one of the 
prehistoric tribes of mound builders. DuPratz resided among the 
Natchez Indians. He had the confidence of the " Great Sun " and 
of the " Keeper of the Temple," and ample opportunity to obtain 
full knowledge of the history and legends of this interesting tribe. 
"According to their traditions," he states, " they were the most 
powerful nation of all North America, and were looked upon bv 
the other nations as their superiors." Their territory, as reported 

♦ Dr. Joseph Jones, eminent authority on this subject, regarded the Natchez as 
probably belonging to the ancient family of mound builders.— Aboriginal Remains 
(Jones), page 125. Dr. Rau, of the Smithsonian Institution, state*! that the Natchez 
were "perhaps the most civilized among the North American Indians."— Sm it hson- 
ian Report, 1866. 
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by DuPratz, extended from the River Manchac, or Iberville, near 
the Gulf, to the River Wabash, and they had eight hundred " suns," 
or princes; but the multitude of rulers, their pride and jealousy of 
each other, their inhuman practice of sacrificing their subjects, and 
"the prejudices of the people," finally contributed more to the de- 
struction of the Natchez than their long and bloody wars.* 

Their traditions dated back to a period before the advent of the 
first Spaniards. They also appear to indicate a knowledge of the 
pueblos of New Mexico, as early as the year 1780, when DuPratz 
resided among them, and before information as to the pueblo dis- 
tricts was generally distributed, as they gave accounts to DuPratz 
of a people to the west or south-west "who had a great num- 
ber of large and small villages, which were all built of stone, and 
in which there were houses large enough to lodge a whole tribe." f 

Whether the manifestations of the limited culture discovered 
among the mound-remains of the Mississippi valley were of indige- 
nous growth, or in part or whole of exotic origin, it seems a most 
reasonable hypothesis, that it descended upon or left its impress 
upon tribes of southern Indians like the Natchez, who, when first 
discovered by the whites, retained many evidences of this culture, 
and in the humble arts of domestic life were much in advance of 
the red Indians of the North. 

This appears to be more in accord with the truth than thQ 
more popular theory that the mound builders belonged to some 
superior and very advanced race, and that they and their arts and 
industries became wholly extinct, or were spirited away to some 
unknown region. 

The remains found sometimes show strange contradictions, 
evidences of apparent culture in the midst of real rudeness; but 
upon investigation, they do not indicate an advanced state of 
society. Rare and unique forms of stone, clay, bone, shell, and 
copper , mysterious objects whose exact uses we can not always dis- 

* History of Ix)uisiana, Vol. II, p. 146. 
t History of Louisiana, Vol. II, p. 113. 
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cover; beautiful implements, wrought with infinite labor and ni> 
little skill, have been found; yet all are consistent with the theory 
of a comparatively rude condition of society. 

No well authenticated prehistoric implement, or article of iron, 
or evidence of manufactured iron, has been found, excepting ohjcctH 
made from the unmelted ores. Objects of native copper, hammered 
into form, and an occasional ornament of hammered silver, have 
been discovered, but none of melted copper, or bronze, or silver. 
Even the uses of melted galena, or lead, the most easily worked of 
all the native ores, were not discovered. 

No writing or intelligible inscription indicating a written 
language or decipherable symbol language, no pictograph, or tablet, 
or inscription in the higher grades of hieroglyphic writing, no cloth 
or fabric of the finer grades of manufacture, no piece of regular 
masonry or of well-built stone wall, or house, or house foundation 
of stone, or walled well, or house or wall of brick, or reuiains of 
architecture worthy of the name, have been found in all the vast 
territory of the Mississippi valley.* 

The idols and images of stone found are usually very rude and 
of a low grade of sculpture. Vessels and other objects of well- 
burned and of sun-dried clay are found in abundan<re, of original, 
varied, and even artistic forms, indicating, probably, the highest 
development attained north of Mexico. OccaHionally, M^>nte Indian 
artisan seems to have reached almost the standards of modem art 
in clay. We are surprised at the quaint vc*ssels and figun^s, and at 
their graces of outline. They have almost the ring of vitrified 
ware: but, upon surveying the p^ittery as a whole, it is found to U? 
essentially primitive. It is without glaze. It show** no know!'rd;r'- 
of the [Kilters wheel, and was of neeew*ity nianiifa^tun'^J afi'i -^-'i 
amid rode j^urroundings and in simply '.•onf»tnj':t>rd K .•- ^r /.';-•- 

• The Tv-tDaiiuK of tb*- inippof^ hnnt^i bri^rk wa:; 'A lit*- -4.:,* .* r.r •:.-, .-A t: ** v 
zenrilkr. MisHiiappi. bar*: t^nerj Umwl V* U- ou.y in.'^ii*.ti\*^ '/. s ,?:.'- ; - iV jr,-:. '•. ■ 
ancient clar b^anLf oi ihfr uy/uii*i. or ' jur t/juj^-r tr'^n^ *.'.*■ *•.:'" ' ". %•-'/..• \-- 
'iweUin^. >f/ag^ r^zsiain*' ri ho'i**r »a*.* '/ *?y/.'>r .'.av: *^-*s* i'r,:.: ,.*. Wjm*', ..•, '.A 
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of a character so temporary and perishable that scarcely a trace of 
them remains. The aristocratic villagers who used the ornamented 
vessels of clay found in the cemeteries near Nashville doubtless 
dined after the Indian style on clay floors, and certainly used 
muscle shells for spoons, and chipped stone knives — as these articles 
were found carefully laid in their graves beside the vessels of clay 
containing provisions to feed them on their way to the spirit land. 

Indeed, all the infinite variety of articles and antiquities found 
within the limits of the mound area, once occupied by a widely 
spread native population, after centuries of exploration, tell only 
the same positive story of primitive barbaric life, the life of the 
town, village, and hunting Indian. 

The author has personally assisted in exploring many mounds 
and ancient cemeteries. He has also carefully examined a large 
number of collections and museums of American archaeology. The 
result is disappointing to any one searching for evidences of ancient 
civilization among the remains of the Mississippi valley. He will 
find only the remains of ancient savagery or barbarism, with here 
and there a glimpse of semi-civilization. The illustrations in the 
chapters following present some of the highest types of prehistoric 
art yet discovered north of Mexico, and, therefore, in themselves, 
ofter the strongest argument possible in favor of *^ the superior race, 
and advanced culture," theory ; nevertheless, we are of opinion that 
they are not sufficient to modify the general views expressed upon 
this subject. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

THE ANCIENT GRAVES AND EARTH-WORKS. 

The Stone Graves— Sumner County Earth-works — The Lebanon Works— The Big 
Harpeth Works— Old Town— The West Harpeth Works— The Stone Fort— The 
Savannah Works — Other Ancient Works— Rock Houses— The Age of the Stone 
Graves— The Chronicles of De Soto — Description of Native Towns Visited — 
Other Historic Testimony — Battle of the Horseshoe — Mounds Constructed 
Since the Discovery — Who were the Mound Builders?— The Relation of the 
Stone Grave Race to the Mound Builders of Illinois, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

The ancient tumuli, embankments, and defensive works found 
in Tennessee, present the general physical characteristics of the 
earth-works of the mound building tribes of the central district of 
the Mississippi valley. They are found along all the main streams, 
and in nearly every section of the state. In East Tennessee, they 
vary in form and construction. A number of them have been ex- 
plored by the assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology, and interesting 
details regarding them have been published in its annual reports 
and in the reports of the Smithsonian Instituiion. Dr. Joseph 
Jones and Prof. F. W. Putnam, two most intelligent archaeologists, 
have explored several of the mound groups of Middle Tennessee, 
and published the results of their investigations.* 

The earth-works of Tennessee and the Cumberland valley are 
usually simpler in form than the elaborate works in the Ohio valley 
or the larger works along the Mississippi river. They spring up 
from the green sward, or in the cultivated fields, or in the depths of 
the forests ; sometimes in the steep, cone-shaped forms of their 
original outlines, but more frequently the elevations are slight and 
scarcely noticeable. Occasionally, a mound is found alone, and 

• Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee. J. Jones. Published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, page 305. 
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apparently apart from any system of defenses or connecting works ; 
but they are generally in groups, with inclosures or embankments, 
or near the remains of defensive works that appear to have been 
occupied as fortified towns, villages, or camps. The usual height of 
the chief mounds of the groups was probably originally from 
fifteen to thirty feet. A few mounds in the state, however, are 
much higher. 

The stone grave cemeteries constructed by the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the Cumberland and Tennessee valleys indicate the presence 
at one time of a very large population. Like their successors of the 
white race, the aborigines usually selected the most fertile, well 
watered, and accessible locations for their homes. Here they had 
healthful and picturesque surroundings. The burial grounds on 
Brown's creek, near Nashville, recently discovered, contain three or 
four thousand graves, and smaller cemeteries have been found on 
nearly all the adjoining farms. Prof. Putnam and his assistants 
explored about six thousand graves, the majority of them in the 
vicinity of Nashville. Dr. Jones examined a large number, in some 
fifteen diftereiit cemeteries. Dr. Troost, the learned geologist of 
Tennessee, reported six very large cemeteries near Nashville. He 
stated, "that the ancient burial grounds on the banks of the Cum- 
berland river, opposite Nashville, extended, in 1844, more than a 
mile' along the river."* 

These remains of the Stone Grave race are found in other 
sections of the «^tate, but their most populous villages were in the 
valleys of the Cumberland and Tennessee, and in Southern Ken- 
tucky. Graves of similar construction have also been discovered in 
several localities in Southern Illinois, in Southern Indiana, in 
Georgia, and in Ohio. Doubtless, they would be found in West 
Tennessee, and in the mound and pottery districts of Arkansas and 
Missouri, but the necessary stone could not be obtained in these 
alluvial regions.! 

* Transiictions of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. I, page 359. 
t A few stone cists have been found in Perry county, and near Fenton, Mis- 
souri. Conant, pages 45, 40. There were no quarries of stone of easy cleavage in 
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The rude cists or box-shaped coflBns are made of thin slabs of 
stone. Sometimes the stones are broken or cut, or rubbed down so 
as to fit evenly and form a well-shaped case, but more frequently 
they are rudely joined together. Occasionally, they are found in 
mounds or layers, four or five tiers of graves deep. The graves are 
usually six or seven feet long, a foot and a half to two feet wide, 
and eighteen inches deep ; but graves of greatly varying sizes and 
shapes are found intermingled with those of more regular form. 
The children's graves are proportionately smaller. Frequently, the 
same cist contains two or three skeletons, and is not more than 
three or four feet long, the bones having been placed in a pile 
irregularly within it, indicating that they were probably interred 
long after death, and after some intermediate preparation or cere- 
monies similar to the burial customs of some of the historic tribes.* 

Many of the graves in the vicinity of Nashville are lined with 
large, thick fragments of broken pottery, as neatly joined together 
as if molded for the purpose. The author recently excavated 
several graves of this kind on Hon. W. F. Cooper's farm, near 
Nashville. The pottery burial cases were symmetrically formed, 
and seemed to be molded in single pieces, until an attempt was 
made to raise them, when they fell apart, and were found to be 
composed of neatly-joined fragments of large vessels; the heavy 
rims of the vessels, more than an inch and a half thick, having 
been used as rims or borders for the burial cases. 

A small burial case of well-baked clay, carefully molded in two 
sections, was found some years ago by Captain W. P. Hall, in a low 
mound at Hale's Point, Tennessee, and is shown in Figure 1. 

the New Madrid district. Conant, page 60. A few stone graves have been found in 
McNairy county, West Tennessee. 

♦ There is no foundation whatever for the popular myth that the graves of a 
race of pigmies were found near Sparta, or elsewhere in Tennessee. The (imling of 
a large number of short stone graves doubtless gave rise to this erroneous idea. 
Haywood, the early historian of the state, who sometimes wove fables into his 
history, confirmed the statement ; but it is not true. Dr. Joseph Jones reports that, 
*' he examined the bones of fifteen aboriginal cemeteries, without discovering a 
single skeleton of an adult of unusually small size.'* 
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Prof, W. II, Pratt gives the following description of it : " id 
of rude, irregular, quadrangular form, made in two parts, 
lower, or caae proper, is twelve inches long, seven inchcB wide, and 
five inchcB deep, inside measure, the upper edge being slightly beat 
inward all around. The upjier part, or lid, is of similar form i 
dimensions, being very sliglitly larger, so as to close down over J 
other part about one am! ■ '■;'*" ■•; 'w^ nnd is somewhat i 
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!■ (Hale's To 
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shallow. As the lid does not fit very jierfectly, the Joint aroaj 
the edge has been plastered up with clay. When found, it i 
tained the remains of a very small child, reduced to dust, e 
that aome of the skull, jaw, and limbs retained their form, < 
bling rapidly, however, upon removal and exposure to the ! 
There were also found two or three dozen small shell beads, 
cepting the remains described, the ease wus entirely empty, 
case weighs six and a quarter, and the lid just six, pounds," Thid 
' IL is now ill thi- colk'clion of rhe Davcnptirt Academy of Scieaces. 
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one of the very few vessels that would seem to have been con- 
structed especially for mortuary purposes.* 

Nearly all the stone graves are found to be filled with earth 
inside, by infiltration. The roots of trees have penetrated them. 
The very skulls are usually packed solid with earth, but now and 
then the iron pick will strike a hollow cist in its original state, and 
the fortunate explorer may be rewarded by finding a vessel or bowl 
of clay, perhaps two or three, within easy grasp, beside the still un- 
covered skeleton, and he will thus secure a better opportunity of 
observing at his leisure all the interesting details of the burial. 

The vessels of pottery, which probably once contained food and 
drink for the journey to the " hkppy hunting ground," are usually 
in some convenient place beside the body — sometimes within the 
very bones of the hand ready for use. Spoons of shell, generally 
inside the vessels, implements for eating, and valued mementoes, 

are also found, f 

These stone graves are not always discovered in cemeteries or 
large groups. Their location upon almost every large farm in the 
central counties of Tennessee indicates not only the presence of a 
very large population, but that it was generally and widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country, probably in peaceful settlements 
through a long period of time, thus doubtless enabling this ancient 
race to make progress m the simpler arts and industries, beyond the 
status of the more savage tribes. 

Sometimes a little cluster of stone graves is found, with the 
usual accompaniments of pottery and rude ornaments, like many 
modern plantation burial places, containing the remains of a single 

• W. H. Holmes, in Report Ethnological Bureau, Vol. IV, page 381. 

t For further information as to the methods of burial and construction of 

I 

graves, the reader is referred to the valuable publications of Dr. Jones and Prof. 
Putnam. A number of cave burials in Tennessee were reported by Haywood and 
the early writers. The bodies were discovered wrapped in skins, mattings, cloth, 
and feather fabrics, somewhat resembling the mummy burials of Mexico, Peru, and 
Alaska. The saltpetc^r of the caves preserved them from decay. The author has 
not been able to find any trace of the remains of these cave burials in the public or 
private antiquarian collections of Tennessee. 
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family, or group of families, that doubtless lived an agricultural life 
in its own farm dwellings. The remains sometimes found in these 
small isolated burial grounds show that some of these villagers or 
country people must have been supplied with many of the domestic 
conveniences enjoyed by the inhabitants of the larger towns. 

The cemeteries of the fortified towns and villages were usually 
within the lines of defense, although scattering graves are found 
outside. 

The system of fortifying these settlements may not have been 
adopted in the earlier stage of occupation, but probably grew nec- 
essary later, as a protection against the inroads of more powerful 
neighbors, and may indicate the beginnings of the wars and changes 
that ultimately forced the Stone Grave race from its home in Middle 
Tennessee. The apparent absence of the remains of forts, inclos- 
ures, or defensive works, and the evidences of the very large popu- 
lation that centered in the immediate Cumberland valley, and within 
a radius of ten miles from Nashville, seem to indicate that the 
well-fortified settlements in the adjoining counties of Sumner, 
Wilson, and Williamson, were outlying or frontier forts or defenses, 
especially designed to protect this large interior population in the 
neighborhood of Nashville from attack on the north, east, and 
south. Forts were probably not needed on the western and north- 
w^estern sides, already occupied by villages and settlements of the 
same race. Within the protecting semi-circle of these outlying 
forts it appears from the remains found, that the industrious and 
somewhat progressive race of stone grave builders lived through 
several and perhaps through many generations. 

Groii])s of earth-works, representing several of these outlying 
forts or fortified villages, may still be seen in the adjacent counties, 
in a good state of preservation. A ground plan or map of the 
works on the Rutherford-Kiser ftirnis, in Sumner county, near 
Sandersville, Tetuiessee, about twenty miles noi-th-east of Nashville, 
as they now appear, will give a tolerably correct idea of one of these 
ancient forts. 

This work incloses about fourteen acres. The earth lines and 
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smaller mounds in the cultivated field are nearly obliterated, but in 
the woodland they are well preserved. The chief mound near the 
center, nearly twenty-six feet high, has still its flat top plat- 
form, its sharp outlines and steep sides. It is about three hundred 
and eighteen feet in circumference, and is entirely artificial, having 
been constructed of earth excavated near its base. The small ele- 
vations represented on the plan are burial mounds, with stone 
graves radiating from the center. The mounds next in size were 
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probably formed by the debris of the ancient dwellings. They are 
circular or elliptical in form, averaging about thirty foct in diame- 
ter, with the remains of burnt clay or ancient fire hearths in the 
center. At irregular intervals along the earth lines in the wood- 
land, angles of earth project about ten feet beyond the general line, 
indicating the location of towers or rude bastions in the stockade or 
wall Hue. Some of them were doubtless protected openings or 
gateways. In the burial mounds have been found many fine imple- 
* Surveyed by W. M. Edwards, Esq., and drawn by the writer. 
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ments and vessels of pottery. At Castalian Springe, or Bledsoe's 
Lick, in Sumner county, aboriginal works of much interest may 
also be found. 

The ancient earth-works on the Lindsley farm, near Lebanon, 







Fig. 3.— TnB Earth-wokks mbak Lebanon, TENNsaaEB.* 



Tennessee, about thirty-five miles east of Nashville, are of the same 
general character. 

This ia a good type of an ancient fortified or walled settlement. 
It contains about ten acres of land. The usual great mound is near 
the center (A). A large number of the smaller elevations were 



• Map reduced from Prof. Putnam's plar 
botly MuBcum, page 338. 



1 the Eleventh Annual Seport Pea- 
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found to be the remains of dwelling-houses or wigwams. When 
the earth was cleared away, hard, circular floors were disclosed, 
with burnt clay or ancient hearths in the center, indicating that 
these habitations were probably very similar in form to the circular 
lodges of many tribes of modem Indians, arranged for fire^ in the 
center, and doubtless they had openings in the roof to let out the 
smoke. 

The fact that the houses or wigwams were irregularly scat- 
tered within the inclosures, also establishes the primitive character 
of the settlement ; yet, beneath the floors of these rude structures,* 
and within the adjacent burial mounds, were found some of the 
finest specimens of pottery and ancient art yet discovered in the 
mounds, indicating that these villagers of the Stone Grave race 
had probably reached a stage of development as advanced as that of 
any of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. Some 
of these fine specimens will be illustrated in subsequent chapters.f 

On the south-west bank of the Big Harpeth river, in William- 
son county, Tennessee, on the De GraflTenreid farm, about two and a 
half miles from Franklin, the county seat, and twenty miles south 
of Nashville, vestiges of the ancient ditch and embankment of a 
fortified settlement are still visible, although the land has been 
under cultivation for nearly a century. The inclosure contains 
about thirty-two acres of land. 

"The earth-work," as described by Dr. Joseph Jones, who 
carefully surveyed it, " is in the form of a crescent or semicircle, 
three thousand eight hundred feet in length, with the ends resting 
on an impassable, almost perpendicular bluff of the river, rising 
about forty feet from the water's edge. The land slopes gradually 

* In exploring the remains of the ancient pueblos, in Arizona, in 1887, Frank 
Cushing and Dr. TenKate found it was the common practice of pueblo Indians to 
bury the dead under their dwellings. It was also a custom of the Creeks, Chicka- 
sawB, and other historic tribes. 

t In the Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, will be found Prof. 
Putnam's interesting account of his explorations in this group of works, with illus- 
trations of the relics discovered. 
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away from the earth- work. The situation was admirably chosen 
for defense, and for the maintenance of a protracted siege, as there 
is an abundant supply of drinking water, and the soil of the 
inclosure is of great fertility. 

" Within the earth- works are nine mounds; the largest, marked 
A in the following plan, resembling a parallelogram, the sides and 
angles of which have been rounded by the plowshare, is two hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length, one hundred and ten feet in breadth, 




Fig. 4. — Plan op the De Graffexreid Works, Williamson County, Tennessee.* 

and sixteen feet in height; the remaining mounds vary from one 
hundred to twenty-five feet in diameter, and from one to four feet 
in height. 

" When the ground inclosed by the earth-work was cleared, 
about forty years ago, the mounds and ditch are said to have been 
covered with large trees, equal in size and age to those in the sur- 
rounding forests. A white oak four feet in <liameter is said to have 

♦ From Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee (Jones), page 56. 
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stood in the ditcli. There were seven ' passways * over the works, 
at convenient distances from each other, and about eight feet wide, 
as long as the earth remained as the aborigines had left it. At that 
time, the ditch was five or six feet wide and three or four feet deep. 
The earth forming the embankments appears to have been thrown 
upon the outside, so that the ditch was within the line of fortifica- 
tions. Both the earth wall and ditch have been greatly altered by 
the weather and by the plowshare, so that at present they are in 
some places scarcely visible, and it is impossible to determine either 
the original height of the one or the depth of the other. Near 
where the intrenchment strikes the river bank, at the commence- 
ment of the steep bluff; is a large and never-failing spring of excel- 
lent water. At another portion of the inclosure, indicated on the 
plan, there is a covert-way, or ditch, leading to the bluiF, and down 
through a crevice to the river's edge. 

** The large, oblong mound, A, had no stone graves in its upper 
hiyer, but a shaft sunk into its center, through its entire depth, re- 
vealed, near the bottom and close to the original surface of the 
earth, a hard, red, burned surface or altar, with ashes and charcoal 
resting on it. It appears that the mass of earth composing the 
mound had been erected upon the altar. 

" The four next largest mounds (B, C, D, and F) in like man- 
ner contained no stone coffins or human bones, but appeared to 
have been used for simihir purposes as the large oblong mound; the 
interior giving evidence of having been burned with very hot fires, 
the red burnt stratum resembling bricks in hardness, so that it 
was possible to dig out with a pick-ax compact pieces of it a foot 
thick. 

" The burial mounds were four in number and smaller in 
size, and lay between this outer chain of sacrificial mounds and 
the river." 

The main tumulus contained nothing of interest, excepting the 
burnt clay hearth, with ashes and charcoal, near the natural surface, 
doubtless the remains of the ceremonies or sacrifices incident to its 
erection. From other sources and recent investigations, we learned 
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that these large and generally central mounds were probably raised 
foundations, upon which were erected the houses of the chief and 
his family or retainers, or perhaps the council-houses of the tribes. 
From their commanding position, they were doubtless also used for 
observation and for directing forces in case of an attack. 

The elevations next in size (B, C, D, and F), averaging about 
two feet high, were oblong, and from thirty-three to sixty-six feet 
in diameter. They contained no burial remains. Recent mound 
explorations disclose the fact that the hard burned clay found must 
have formed the ancient walls and fire-places, or the hearths, of 
large family or communal dwellings, and that these low mounds are 
simply the debris or remains of these large houses. 

From burial mounds II and I, Dr. Jones obtained a number of 
remarkable relics. In the center of mound H, was a carefully con- 
structed stone grave, octagonal in form. It contained a skeleton, 
which appeared to have been buried in a sitting posture.* On the 
right side, and within the very bones of the hand, was found a re- 
markable flint knife or sword blade, the fingers resting around the 
tapering end or handle. This beautiful implement was twenty-two 
inches long, and about two inches in width at the broadest portion. 
It is probably the longest and finest chipped stone knife known to 
archaeology. An illustration of it will be found in the chapter upon 
chipped flint implements. 

An earthenware vessel, seven inches high, was found on the 
left side, as if held in the hand, and two large sea shells lay on the 
right. Around this central octagonal grave were nine other stone 
graves, a form of burial frequently observed in Middle Tennessee. 
In one of them, four small, thin copper plates were found, stamped 

* Bandalier reports that, in exploring the ruins of the pueblos in the valley of • 
the Pecos, he found that the ancient Puel^lo Indians buried their dead in stone 
graves, and in a sitting position.— Papers Archaeological Institute of America, No. 1, 
page 98. The practice of burying some of their dead in a sitting posture was com- 
mon among the mound building tribes, and also among several tribes of modern 
Indians. 
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witii rude crosses. They had probably been used as pendants or 
ornaments.* 

Unique images, and many fine specimens of painted pottery 
and of shell-work, were found in these graves. Dr. Jones was of 
opinion, from the location of burial mounds H and I nearest the 
large mound, from the care exhibited in the burial, and from the 
fine quality of the relics found there, that these graves contained 
the remains of some persons or family of high rank in this ancient 
tribe of villagers. 




SBoJe SSOfLUinA 



Fig. 5. — Plan of Works, Mounds, and Graves at Old Town, Williamson County, 

Tennessee.! 

The greater number of graves found in the adjacent fields and 
without the lines of defenses, seemed to indicate that the fort may 
have been used as a place of refuge for the neighboring population 
in times of danger, rather than as a place of permanent residence. 

There is also an ancient fort at Old Town, on the Big Harpeth 
river, about six miles south-west of Franklin, Tennessee. 

The works extend from the steep bluffs of the river in a crescent 
form two thousand four hundred and seventy feet in length, and in- 
close twelve acres. They have been partly worn down by cultivation, 
but old residents state that thirty years ago the embankments were 

* See illustration of these plates in the chapter upon objects of copper, No. 9. 
t From Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee (Jones), page 82. 
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80 steep that it was impossible to ride across them. A fine stream 
issues from the river's bank, within the lines. Two pyramidal 
mounds and a small burial mound are situated in the south-west 
corner of the works. The largest (A) is one hundred and twelve 
feet in its long diameter, sixty-five feet in its short diameter, and 
eleven feet high ; the next in size (B) is seventy by sixty feet at the 
base, and nine feet high ; and the small burial mound is thirty by 
twenty feet in diameter, and two and five-tenths feet in height. A 
large aboriginal population occupied the surrounding country. 





FiG. 6. — Plan of the Works and Mounds on West Harpeth Riveb.* 

A circular fort or inelosure, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy feet in circumference, containing about seven acres, may 
also be seen on the north bank of the West Harpeth river, about 
three miles distant from the works at Old Town. (Fig. 6.) 

The embankments and mounds are covered with large forest 
trees. Dr. Jones found an old oak stump within the inelosure, 
which showed some three hundred rings of growth.f 

The main pyramidal mound is one hundred and ten feet in 

♦ From Aboriginal Remains (Jones), page 79. 

t This ancient tree may have been growing within the inelosure when occupied 
by its aboriginal builders. 
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diameter at the base, and thirty-five feet at the summit. Its mean 
height is but nine feet. 

Dr. Joties also reports that: " Fortiticatione several miles in ex- 
tent, i,nclo8ing two systems of mounds and numerous stone graves, 
lie along the Big Harpeth river, about sixteen miles below Old 
Town, at Mound Bottom and Osborne's Place, Within these ex- 
traordinary aboriginal works, which inclose the sites of two ancient 




Fig. 7.— Plan op Stose Fobt neai 
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cities, are found three pyramidal mounds, about fifty feet in eleva- 
tion, and each one exposing about one acre on its summit; and be- 
sides these are lesser mounds. The old road or trail which con- 
nected tliese ancient towns can still be recognized in the forest, the 
well-worn and compact path being in some jilaces a foot or more 
lower than the general surface of the surrounding soil." \ 

' From plan in Abori"inal Remains ('.lom's', p.ifrt' 100. 
t Aboriginal Rt'iuitin? IJontif', pii!j;i' ;i'i. 
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The largest and most elaborate ancient fortification of Middle 
Tennessee is known as the " Stone Fort," and is situated in the 
forks of Duck river, near Manchester, in Coffee county. The main 
wall, now varying from four to six feet high, is partly constructed 
of irregular, loose stone from the river bed or the adjoining bluffs. 
There is no regular wall or masonry, but the rocks and earth are 
heaped together promiscuously, forming a strong embankment, 
connecting with the precipitous river bluffs. (Fig. 7, page 41.) 

A wide, deep ditch in the rear of the works separates and pro- 
tects them from the commanding ridge opposite. The entrance at 
the north end exhibits considerable engineering skill, and is similar 
in plan to some of the fortified gateways of the strongest ancient 

works in Ohio. Mounds of stone about three feet 
higher than the general wall, doubtless founda- 
g tions for towers or extra defenses, were erected on 

J* each side of the entrance. On the inside, double 

\jj^ protecting walls extend back from the opening, as 
^jS— shown in the small plan (Fig. 8), terminating at 

both ends in raised mounds of the same character, 
opposite the main entrance and the rear opening, 
the latter being concealed at the side. The enemy 
^<^'^'—^^^^ ^^ once within the main gateway, would find him- 

self in cul de sac in this interior inclosure. 
Explorations made within this ancient fortress have revealed 
no stone graves or other remains of interest, or connecting it 
with aboriginal life in other fortified works. The Stone Fort was 
probably a military or defensive inclosure, not used as a permanent 
settlement. 

There is a large mound, elliptical in form, thirty feet high, and 
six hundred feet in circumference, about a half-mile from the main 
entrance of this fort. It is constructed of earth and loose stone, 
but partial excavations have brought to light nothing of special in- 
terest regarding it. 

On the east side of the Tennessee river, on the high ground ad- 
joining the town of Savannah, Tennessee, there are extensive 
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earth-workB, inclosing a group of mounds, some sixteen in number. 
They are of very great archaEologieu! interest. The largest mound 
ia thirty feet high, over one hundred yarda in diameter, and hiis a 
level area or platform on top. It occujiies a central, commanding 
position, and probably overlooked nearly the entire line of works. 
The other mounds of the group ranged from twelve feet in height 
down to small elevations. The main lines of works measure, 
" north and south," one thousand three Iiundred and fifty yards. 




and are distinctly traceable. At intervals of eighty yards along the 
works, the remains of redoubts are found, cxtcndiTig to the front 
about twenty yards, and at the main angles, thirty yards. In front 
of the main line about fifty-live yards, and parallel to it, there is a 
eeeoud and less elevated line, probably the remains of an advant-ed 
line of stockades, now partly obliterated, but still traceable. The 
redoubts of the outer lines projected about forty feet in front of it, 
and alternated with those of the main line. 

The plan of these works, from the Smithsonian Report of 1870, 
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(page 408), will give a more correct idea of its construction than 

■ 

the description. 

Extensive excavations were made in these mounds, in 1870, by 
J. Parish Stelle, and from his valuable report made to that institu- 
tion, we have obtained the information relating to it. 

He " sunk an eight-feet shaft in the center of the large mound, 
down to the solid earth," and made a number of excavations in 
various parts of it, but discovered nothing of interest, excepting 
near the surface, the remains of a level burned clay or "tile" floor, 
in the form of " a crescent," about sixteen feet wide and forty-four 
feet long. It " seems to have been made by spreading tempered 
clay smoothly upon a leveled space of earth, and then hardening it 
by means of fire built on the top of it. There are no seams to indi- 
cate that it was made otherwise and laid in sections." 

Mr. Stelle's experience in excavating this large mound does 
not differ materially from that of other explorers. The* large 
central mounds of these southern groups of earth-works usually 
yield little treasure or information of importance, excepting burned 
clay hearths, ashes, and charred bones. They are the mounds for 
the chief's residence or for the council-house, or mounds of obser- 
vation and for giving commands. 

The burned clay surface w^as probably carefully prepared for 
use as a floor in some important building or residence. A few ves- 
sels of pottery, some implements, several skeletons, a number of 
copper ornaments, and a string of copper beads were found in exca- 
vating the smaller mounds. 

Mr. Stelle discovered in one small "double mound" of the 
group, what appeared to be the remains of three furnaces, or fur- 
nace flues, built of clay, about six feet apart. They were about two 
feet wide and eighteen inches high. lie states that, " over these, 
rude arches had been thrown, formed of irregular masses of tem- 
pered clay, probably sun dried. Some of these masses we took out 
entire. Thev were about as lari^c as a man could handle conven- 
iently, and, having been immediately in contact with the fire, were 
burned verv hard. 
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" From the three main furnace trenches, went up a .number of 
small flues, eight or ten inches in diameter, whose walls had also 
been formed of tempered clay, and were now burned very hard. 
At some points, they rose directly toward the surface of the mound, 
while from others they wound and twisted about through it in 
various directions, all skillfully planned, with a view to conveying 
the heat to all parts of the pile. 

"Running through the mound horizontally, at different eleva- 
tions, were large logs, still retaining their entire shape, but com- 
pletely charred. * We traced one from end to end, eighteen inches 
in diameter and twf;nty-two feet long.' The ends had been burned 
off by fire. There were also a number of upright charred wooden 
posts, which appeared to have been used to support or give 
strength to the furnaces. There were no indications of the use of 
the ax or other means of cutting the timbers than by fire. The 
whole earth about the furnaces showed evidences of having been 
heated and baked. 

"There were no fragments of pottery, or dross, or cinders, or 
any thing else, upon which a hypothesis could be based touching 
the object for which the mound had been used. Ashes in the fur- 
naces, bones, burned earth, and charred timbers, as already men- 
tioned, were the only things found, after a most careful and exhaust- 
ive examination." 

The only bones found in the furnace mound were two small 
piles of human bones dug up near the furnace flues. 

No satisfactory explanation as to the remarkable features of 
this furnace mound has been offered, so far as we are informed. 
We have endeavored to present the main facts relating to it. The 
interested reader is referred to the original account in the Smith- 
sonian Report for further particulars.* 

* The Force pamphlet, on Prehistoric Man, Darwinism, and the Mound Builders, 
published by Robert Clarke & Co., 1873 (page 81), states that " it is not easy to be- 
lieve that the intrenchments and charcoal mound were not made by Europeans." 
He thinks they might have been the work of De Soto and his men, who went into 
winter quarters in that general section after the battle of Chicaca. (Savannah is 
north of the route usuallv attributed to De Soto.) 
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A number of ancient pottery ovens or kilns have been found 
within the mound districts, of simpler character and smaller. We 
have discovered the remains of two small kilns in the vicinity of 
Nashville. 

Squier and Davis report the discovery of pottery kilns in 
Panola county, Mississippi, "in which were masses of vitrified mat- 
ter, frequently in the form of rude bricks, measuring twelve inches 
in length by ten in breadth!'* 

In Maury county, twenty-one miles south-west of Franklin, 
there is a large tumulus, known as the " Parish Mound," situated in 
the bend of Rutherford creek, near Duck river, a position most 
favorable for defense. Dr. Jones states that it is a beautiful square 
mound, twenty-five feet in height, six hundred and nine in circum- 
ference, and one hundred and fifty-two in diameter on the summit. 
There are two smaller mounds not far distant, but no traces of fortifi- 
cations or stone graves are now visible. There is an ancient mound 
on the high bluff at the intersection of Piney and Duck rivers, near 
Centerville, Tennessee. It is said to have an altitude of about 
thirty-five feet. A line of breast-works, now about seven feet high, 
runs across the angle formed by the junction of the two rivers, in- 
closing the mound. It was a fine position for defense. There is 
also a group of mounds on Duck river, at Indian Ridge, in Hum- 
phrey county, Tennessee. One of them is said to be forty-seven 
feet high, another twenty feet, and a third fifteen feet high. At 
Hurricane Rock, on Duck river, near its mouth, there are two 
mounds; and on the east bank of the Tennessee river, near John- 
sonville, Tennessee, there is a group of mounds. 

There is a very extensive system of mounds in Madison county, 
in the western district. Mr. John G. Cisco, of Jackson, informs us 
that Mt. Pinson, the largest of the group, is about seventy-two feet 
high, and one thousand feet in circumference at its base. A pen- 
tagonal mound, with an altitude of about thirty-eight feet, lies 
about a half-mile west of Mt. Pinson. 

♦ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, pajar^ 195; Smithsonian Contri- 
butions, Vol. I. 
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There are also several mounds in Sequatchee valley, and 
mounds and defensive earth-works upon Caney fork of the Cumber- 
land river, and in Smith county, Tennessee. 

Three ancient stone, barrows, conical in form, were found by 
the early settlers standing on a high bluff on Buffalo river, near the 
north border of Lawrence county, but time and the relic hunters 
have nearly destroyed them.* 

It seems there were " cliff dwellers," or rock shelf houseSy in an- 
cient Tennessee. About eight miles from Jamestown, in Fentress 
county, upon the lands of Mr. Ben. R. Stockton, and in the midst of 
an apparently primeval forest, there is a projecting ledge of rocks, 
about one hundred and forty feet long, the overhanging stone cover 
being about thirty feet wide, and varying in height above the floor 
or surface of the ground from ten to twenty-five feet, forming a nat- 
ural roof or shelter. At some period in the past, these sheltering 
rocks have been utilized as a fortress or a communal dwelling, as 
the entire floor beneath is a bed of ashes, averaging about five feet 
deep, and extending a considerable distance beyond the rock wall 
line. Mr. Stockton, the owner, states that he has hauled from 
three hundred to four hundred wagon loads of ashes from the 
" Rock-house," to use in fertilizing his farm, and that there are 
probably from eight hundred to one thousand more loads, and that 
nearly as much more had been washed down the hill. Thousands 
of trees must have been burned in creating this immense ash bed, 
yet the surrounding forests show no evidences of their removal, 
indicating that centuries must have elapsed since this ancient house 
or fort was inhabited. 

There is a running stream at the foot of the hill, about two 
hundred yards from the Rock-house. 

In excavating the ashes, two skeletons have been discovered, 

♦ Dr. T. S. Evans and John M. Bass, Esq., recording soeretary of the Tennessee 
Historical Society, visited these remains some years since. They discovered evi- 
dences of fire and of a duct, flue, or opening leading from the base of the stone 
mounds, but no relics of interest, and they reached no satisfactory conclusions as to 
the purpose tor which they were erected. 
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partly surrounded by stone slabs, and indicating that the remains 
were buried in a sitting posture. Earthenware vessels of well- 
burned clay and crushed shells, and other relics have been found, 
showing that this natural castle had probably been occupied by 
the people of the Stone Grave race. 

It must have been inhabited for a long time, and by a consid- 
erable force or family, as the ash bed approximates in size some of 
the prehistoric shell heaps along the sea shore. Doubtless walls or 
pickets made it a strong and comfortable fortress home during some 
long period of warfare or danger. Mr. Stockton informs us that 
there are a number of smaller '* nx-k houses" in that vicinity.* 

Having given a brief description of the main features of some 
of the ancient tumuli, inclosures, and defensive works in Tennessee, 
we pass to a consideration of the state of aboriginal society, as rep- 
resented by them. Regarded simply in the light of their physical 
characteristics, they do not necessarily indicate a status more ad- 
vanced than that of certain tribes of historic Indians. In fact, it 
has often been found impossible to separate the works of the mound 
building tribes from more modern known Indian works, or to draw 
absolute lines of distinction between them.f 

From the excellent state of preservation of many of the skele- 
tons, shell, bone, and horn ornaments and implements, sun-dried 
pottery, and articles of wood, found in some of the mounds and 
stone graves of Middle Tennessee, it can not be believed that all of 
the latter antedate the Columbian discovery, the visit of Pamphilo 
de Narvaez in 1528, or of De Soto in 1540. A greater number of 
skulls in a good state of preservation have probably been taken 
from stone graves of Middle Tennessee than from any other section 

* Hon. AV. A. Henderson, of Knoxville, visitt^i this interesting rock house in 
Fentress county, and kindly called our attention to it. 

t The earth-works of Westt^n New York, lonjj: regarded as the unquestioned 
remains of an ancient race of mound buiMei-s, were, after carefuV exploration, 
declared to be the remains of the stockade forts of the Iroquois Indians, or their 
western neighbors, and oi no gn»at antiquity.— Aboriginal Monuments of New York 
(Squier), page 83; »Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. 11. 
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of the mound area; an indication that the Stone Grave race prob- 
ably belonged to a late mound building period. A considerable por- 
tion — perhaps one-sixth — of the skulls examined by the author in 
his archeeological explorations, have been found to be in very good 
condition, and a large number have been carefully removed and 
preserved. Prof. Putnam and his assistants obtained, for the 
Peabody Museum, a most valuable collection of sixty-seven skulls 
from the valley of the Cumberland. Frail, sun-dried vessels of 
clay are often found in the graves, in the damp loam and sand 
along the bank of the Cumberland river, in a better state of 
preservation than the burned ware found in the Ohio mound dis- 
trict. Leather thongs, or strings, not yet decayed, were found in a 
stone grave near Nashville, by Dr. Joseph Jones.* Prof. F. W. 
Putnam found the fragment of a string in a stone grave on Fort 
ZollicoflFer.f In both cases, the copper ornaments to which they 
were attached aided in preserving them. 

The author found in a stone grave in the same ancient ceme- 
tery, on the bank of the Cumberland, a small, well-preserved, 
carved wooden wheel. A thin film of copper covering a portion of 
it had probably partly preserved it. In an adjoining stone grave 
was found a small, but perfect, specimen of pottery, indicating a 
contemporaneous burial. We also found in a stone grave of the 
Noel cemetery, near Nashville, a small half-decayed ornament or 
piece of wood, partly covered with fragments of oxydized copper. 

Fragments of wood not entirely decayed are frequently found 
in the burial mounds of Tennessee, also charred matting, burned 
corn-cobs, and other remains of perishable materials. These indica- 
tions point to the comparatively modern origin of at least some of 
the graves and tumuli of the Cumberland valley.^ 

* Aboriginal Remains (Jones), page 45. 

t Eleventh Annual Report Peabody Museum, page .^7. 

t Dr. Joseph Jones reports, that in exploring the lar^ mound near *' Stone 
Fort/* in Coffee county, he found the remains of a white man, deposited there t/nly 
(ibnut twnUy yean prior to that time — an intrusive burial ; and that he " was surprised 

4 
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Haywood, in his "Aboriginal History of Tennessee," states that 
in 1819, a white oak tree growing on the top of the " Stone Fort,'* 
near Manchester, Tennessee, was cut down, and contained three 
hundred and fifty-seven "annulars" or rings.* This ancient land- 
mark was therefore but seventy-eight years old when De Soto 
landed on the coast of Florida. An elm tree about four feet in 
diameter is still standing on the earthwork near Lebanon. These 
trees indicate a very considerable age, yet there are familiar old 
elms at Salem and in the suburbs of Boston and elsewhere in JSTew 
England — elms planted since the advent of the Europeans — that 
probably equal in size the Lebanon elm or the largest trees now 
found growing upon the mounds.f 

Assured, therefore, that some of the mounds and stone graves 
of Tennessee do not antedate the dawn of history, wft naturally 
turn to the chronicles of the early Spanish discoverers for the key 

to find the bones so much more decayed than those of many of the aborigines in 
the stone graves." — Aboriginal Remains (Jones), page 102. Dr. W. C. Blackman, an 
intelligi*nt observer and physician, who resides in the midst of the stone grave cem- 
eteries south of Nashville, and has been present at a large numlKT of grave explor- 
ations, agrees in opinion with the author, that some of these stone graves are prob- 
ably not more than three hundred or three hundred ancl fifty years old, and may be 
of considerably later date. They can not be loss than about two hundred years old, 
as that is probably about the lat^'st date of permanent Indian occupation. Dr. 
Ran, of the Smithsonian Institution, a noted expert in archaK)logy, dug up a num- 
ber of vessels of pottery at Cahokia creek, Illinois — w^are of the same character and 
forms as some of the Tennessee and Missouri ])ottery— which he ascribed to the 
Indians, and stated that he regarded these remains as of comparatively modem 
origin. 

** Only a hundred years," says Dr. Ran, ** may have elapsed since they (these 
vessels) were made, yet it is also possible that they are much older." — Smithsonian 
Report, 18CG (Ran: Indian Pottery), page 349. 

Dr. AVm. M. Clark found a well-preserved piece of string, or hemp fiber, wrap- 
ped around a copper spool, or ornament, in a stone grave near Brentwood, Tennes- 
see.— Smithsonian Re])orts, 1877. 

♦ Aboriginal History of Tennessee, page 170. 

t The centennial of the elm tree planted at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1790» 
in memory of Benjamin Franklin, was recently celebrated. It was found to Ix* four 
feet in diameter. 
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that shall unlock the uses and mysteries of some of these remains. 
The results fully justify our expectations. Narvaez, who attempted 
the conquest of Florida,* in 1528, with a well-appointed force, 
captured and detroyed several fortified Indian towns, surrounded hy 
extensive fields of corn, but was finally compelled by the constant 
attacks of the natives to abandon the enterprise. Cabeza de Vaca, 
who accompanied him, makes a statement noticeable in this con- 
nection, "that the natives were accustomed to erect their dwellings 
on a steep hill, and around its base to dig a ditch as a means of 

defense.f 

The testimony of De Soto's followers is more direct and com- 
plete. It has been three hundred and forty-nine years since these 
Spanish adventurers marched through Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, states bordering upon Tennessee. The antiq- 
uities of these southern states being similar in their main features, 
De Soto's Spanish records contain historic evidence of great im- 
portance. 

The meager accounts of Biedma, the more extended statement 
of "the gentlemen of Elvas," a Portugese soldier of much intelli- 
gence, and the romantic narrative of Garcilasso de la Vega, con- 
sidered together, are entirely in harmony with antiquarian research, 
and afford information unattainable elsewhere, as to the character 
of the towns, villages, houses, and of the interesting domestic life 
of the tribes in the territory through which De Soto's army passed. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, in his history, says : "The town and 
house of the Cacique (or chief) of Osachile are similar to those of all 
other caciques in Florida, and, therefore, it seems best to give one 
description that will apply generally to all the capitals, and all the 
houses of the chiefs in Florida. I say, then, that the Indians 
endeavored to place their towns upon elevated places, but because 
such situations are rare in Forida, or that they find a difficulty in 
procuring suitable material for building, they raise eminences in 

♦ Florida, at that time, included Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, 
t Brinton : Nationality of Mound Builders. 
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this manner. They choose a place to which they bring a quantity 
of earth which they elevate into a kind of platform, two or three 
pikes in height (from eighteen to twenty-five feet), of which the flat 
top is capable of holding ten or twelve, fifteen or twenty houses to 
lodge the cacique, his family, and suite." * 

Biedma also states, in speaking of the same province: "The 
caciques of this country make a custom of raising near their 
dwellings very high hills, on which they sometimes build their 
huts." " We journeyed two days, and reached a village in the 
midst of a plain, surrounded by a wall and a ditch filled with water, 
which had been made by the Indians." f 

The principal towns of the natives were found by De Soto to 
be well fortified, and are described as " walled towns." They were 
surrounded by palisades formed by the trunks of trees, plastered 
with clay and straw, and surmounted at intervals with towers. 
They had protected openings or gateways. They sometimes con- 
tained a population of several thousand inhabitants. One town is 
mentioned containing six hundred houses. Some of the houses de- 
scribed were large enough to lodge a thousand or fifteen hundred 
people — great family or communal dwellings. 

The house of the cacique, or chief of the settlement or tribe, 
was often built upon an artificial mound or raised foundation of 
earth. The so-called temples, or altars of worship, were also built 
upon raised foundations or mounds. A mound or temple is de- 

* Archaeology of United States (Haven), page 57. As translated by Irving, Lt 
Vega says: "The natives constructed artificial mounds of earth, the top of each 
being capable of containing from ten to twenty houses. Here resides the cacique, 
his family and attendants. At the foot of this hill, was a square according to the 
size of the village, around which were the houses of the leaders and most distin- 
guished inhabitants. The rest of the people erected their wigwams as near to the 
dwelling of their chief as possible.'' — Conquest of Florida (Irving), pages 129, 317, 
241.) 

t Historical Collections of I^uisiana, Part II, page 105. 

** The cacique's house stood near the shore upon a very high mount made by 
hand for strength."— Historical Collections of Louisiana (Gentlemen of Elvas), Part 
II, page 123. Historical Collections of Louisiana (Biedma), Part II, page 103. 
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scribed as the place of burial of their dead chioftuin«.* The coin* 
mon houses or huts were built of poles or rndo tinibors, woro 
plastered with clay and straw, and thatched with bark and oano. 
A number of towns were environed by artificial ditches filled with 
water. La Vega's description of the towns of Mauvila, in Alabama, 
may be of interest: "This was the stronghold of the caci({Uo, 
where he and his principal men resided, and being on the frontiers 
of his territory, it was strongly fortified. It Htood in a fine plain, 
and was surrounded by a high wall, formed of huge trunks of treim 
driven into the ground side by side and wedged together. The«o 
were crossed within and without by others, smaller and longer, 
bound to them by bands made of split reeds and wild virn'H. The 
whole was thickly plastered over with a kind of mortar, made of 
clay and straw trampled together, which filled up every chink and 
crevice of the wood-work.'* 

"Throughout its whole circuit, the wall was pierced at the 
height of a man with loop-holes, whence arrows might he dis- 
charged at an enemy, and every fifty paces it was Hurrnoiinted by a 
tower, capable of holding seven or eight fighting men/' "There 
were but two gates to the place— one to the east, the other to the 
west. In the center of the village was a large square, aroand which 
were erected the principal dwellings." f 

A careful consideration of these featnrefl, with a map in hand, 
showing the present ap]M;arance and condition of any one of the 
many groups of ancient earth-works in Middle Tennetwee — a Sfronp 
on the Ilarpetfa river, or the work?i near I^^ianon, Tenueme, or in 
Samner county — will rea^lily indicate the striking ^imWznty of 
these remains to the ancient fortified towns de^rribe^K and, indeed. 
will be conclusive of the farrt that some of thetse earth-work.^ are 
simply the remain.'^ of towns or villages, similar to tho*^ through 

for deflcripcioti of JoftitiM cowiui. Wmu>r\^^\ roU**rr,ir-in« ^-if r^viinwinA, Pir* Tf r-jsiw^n 
lot, 15S, 173- Atao Hwecoritiad Collentuitw of f>>nimana Bwirlma . Part Ti. f>in|j> itj.'l. 
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which De Soto and his army passed in 1540-41, and then found 
active with busy life. 

The long lines of earth that outlined the old walls, with their 
well-selected openings and projections, the ditches, the raised foun- 
dation mound, or pyramid of the chief's house — perhaps the mound 
that supported the rude temple or altar of worship — the rows of 
graves or burial mounds of the ancient cemetery, will still be found. 
Sometimes, the outlines of the low circular floors upon which the 
common houses or wigwams were placed may be seen, as in the 
Lebanon and Sumner county groups. 

It requires little effort of the imagination to picture ancient life 
in one of these settlements in Tennessee ; to crown the long, low 
lines of earth again with their strong palisades ; to place the rude 
house of the chief upon its high pyramid overlooking the village 
and the far country; to repeople the council-house, the family 
dwellings, humble and spacious, hives of busy life ; to replace the 
altar of the sun worshipers in its rude temple ; to see the near-by 
burial mounds consecrated by the bones of their heroes ; the gay 
colors of the warriors, the trappings of the hunters, the toiling of 
the women, the basket and cloth makers, the throng of the half- 
naked children and yelping dogs; the medicine man, with his herbs 
and kettles; the dealer in implements and vessels of stone, clay, 
and shell ; the trader, perhaps from a far country, with his wares 
and strings of shells ; the pottery makers, the pipe makers, the flint 
chipper and arrow makers, the fisherman — all necessary features 
of ancient town and village life in the South, as described by early 
writers in their accounts of the southern Indians. 

Now, picture this town swept by the desolation of war or rudely 
pillaged by. the marauding soldiery of De Soto; picture it after the 
lapse of three or four centuries ! Fire and decay have consumed 
its strong palisades, its great houses, and all that was left of wood. 
The raised foundations and pyramids of earth, with their steep 
sides, may have become common-place hillocks. The dense forest 
has again spread over the scene. Giant trees are covering its 
graves and ditches. Time, and probably the ])lowshare of the 
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pioneer, have almost obliterated the earth lines of the crumbled 
wall. 

You may thus have the true story of ancient life in Tennessee, 
and of many of the monuments and remains of the Stone Grave 
race 

The young oaks that sprung up on the mounds that De Soto 
left desolate and unoccupied, in 1541, would now be three hundred 
and forty-nine years old — old enough, indeed, to be lords of the for- 
est. Most of the earth-works in Tennessee and the Mississippi val- 
ley doubtless date from a period anterior to that time, some of them 
probably many centuries anterior. The testimony of his followers 
is given, however, to show their objects and uses, and to solve some 
of the apparent mysteries of their construction. Although De Soto 
did not visit the territory of the Stone Grave race in Middle 
Tennessee, his expedition penetrated into North-oast Arkansas, 
where their near kindred^ the pottery makers of that district, resided, 
tribes most intimately related to the inhabitants of the Cumberland 
valley, as indicated by many identities and analogies. De Soto 
found there, as his chroniclers state, "walled towns within a 
league or a league and a half of each other." This was the terri- 
tory of the Capahas, where Fathers Douay and Charlevoix found 
them in 1687 and 1721. The Peabody Museum of Archaeology, 
some years ago, conducted a series of explorations in North-eastern 
Arkansas, under Mr. Edwin Curtis, who reported that he found the 
mounds there "were usually surrounded by earth-works and ditches, 
forming inclosures of from three to eighteen or twenty acres."* 
These remains in Arkansas are verv similar in character to the an- 
cient fortified villages of Tennessee. 

We learn from Dumont's Memoirs, that near the mouth of the 
Yazoo river, in Mississippi, were the villages of the Ofibgoulas and 
other southern Indians built upon mounds artificially niade.t 

Dumont also says the cabin of the chief of the Natchez Indians 

* Fourteenth Annual Report of Peabody Museum, page 19; Mounds of Missis- 
sippi Valley (Carr), page 105. 

t Historical Collections of Louisiana, Part V, page 43. 
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'* was on an elevated mound." La Petit, a missionary among the 
Natchez Indians, mentions that " the residence of the great chief, or 

■ 

'brother of the sun,' as he was called, was erected upon a mound of 
earth carried tor that purpose." Du Pratz, the early historian of 
Louisiana, states that the house of the Great Sun of the Natchez 
stood upon a mound *' about eight feet high, and twenty feet over 
on the surface," and that the temple of the priest was on a mound 
about the same height.* 

It is a matter of comparatively recent history, that when the 
French and Choctaws defeated the Natchez Indians, in Mississippi, 
in 1730, the latter established themselves upon the Black river, 
where they erected mounds and embankments for defense. These 
defenses covered an area of four hundred acres, and could still be 
seen as late as ISSl.f The pyramids of earth raised by the Choc- 
taws over their dead when collected together, as described by Ber- 
tram, who traveled among these Indians, in 1777, are in the form of 
some of our southern burial mounds. J The Iroquois, nearly three 
centuries ago, had acquired a knowledge of military defense that 
the armies of the North and South had to learn during the late war 
by costly experience.|| 

La Salle tells us they built a rude fort of earth and timbers 
every night they encamped near the enemy. 

Cartier found the site of modern Montreal occupied by a 
strongly fortified Indian town in 1535. On approaching it, nothing 
could be seen but its high palisades. They were made of the 
trunks of trees set in triple rows. Transverse braces formed galler- 
ies between them to assist the defenders. Lewis and Clark describe 

♦ Brinton : Nationality of the ^lound Builders. 

t Pickett's Alabama, Vol. I. page 1G(). 

X Bertram's Travels, pages 514, 515. 

ti Their forts are often counterparts ot our fortified works in Tennessee. One of 
these stockade forts of the Iroquois is minutely described by Champlain, who 
attacked it in 1610. A familiar print o( this remarkable structure is given in the 
Documentary History of New York, Vol. Ill, page 15. The lines of Btockades, the 
ditches, the great house inside, all recall some of the descriptions in the chronicles 
of De Soto, and show a marked similarity to our Tennessee remains. 
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the forta built by the Mandane and other Indians of the ^N'orth- 
west in 1806, with raised stockades, ditches, aud fortified gateways. 
Captain John Smith, the founder and historian of the first Virginia 
colony, writes that the Indians of Virginia had " palizadoed towns," 
Bienville, of Louisiana, in 1735, attacked a Chickasaw village pro- 
tected by a strong fort. He was repulsed, with heavy loaa. The 
palisade wall was six feet thick, arranged with loop-holes, covered 
with heavy timbers.* 




— 1._ ^' 
^ °°°°° ). 

Fid. 10.— Pla.v of Battle of thk Hobsbbkoe. 



The plan of the "Battle of tliu Ilurseshoe," where the Orrr^,- 
protectcd by breast-works, fought General Andrew Jai-k^ou in IM I. 
indicates that these Indians posst-sscd considerable knowlwl^i- 
military defensive works. The original sketch drawn l)y the | 
cral, ia appended to his interesting report of the battle, i 
Governor Blount of Tenneasee.f 

• Historical Memoire ot LonisianB. Part V, phk<> 110. 
t Traced by the writer from the original rt'pf 
eee HiMorical Society at Nasbville. 
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General Jackson states, in his report, that "Nature furnishes 
few situations so ehgible for defense, and barbarians never rendered 
one more secure by art. Across the neck of land which leads into 
it from the north, they had erected a breast-work of great compact- 
ness and strength, from five to eight feet high, and prepared with 
double rows of port-holes very artfully arranged. The figure of 
this wall manifested no less skill in the projectors of it than its con- 
struction. An army could not approach it without being opposed 
to a double and cross fire from the enemy, who lay in security 
behind it." Surely no prehistoric defensive work could receive a 
higher compliment from higher military authority ! 

We have, moreover, direct testimony that some of these 
mounds, long regarded as the exclusive work of an ancient and 
more civilized race, have been built by modern Indians since the 
period of European discovery. There are a number of instances, 
well authenticated, where articles, certainly of modern European 
manufacture and origin, have been found in mounds, undistinguish- 
able in general character from more ancient mounds, and under cir- 
cumstances aflTording no presumption of a possible intrusive burial. 

Colonel C. C. Jones, in his Antiquities of the Southern In- 
dians,* reports at least one absolutely certain instance where *'a 
portion of a rusty, old-fashioned sword," evidently of European 
manufacture, was found in a mound with decayed bones of a skele- 
ton alongside of pottery, and a stone celt. Atwater, a well-known 
archaeologist, tells us of his discovery, in an Ohio mound, of articles 
of silver and iron of modern European origin. Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam, in the fourteenth annual publication of the Peabody Museum, 
reports the divScovery, by Dr. Mack, in Florida, of glass beads and 
ornaments of silver, brass, and iron, deeply imbedded and associ- 
ated with pottery and stone implements of native manufacture, all 
found in a burial mound, and furnishing conclusive evidence that 
the Indians of Florida continued to build mounds over their dead 
after contact with the Europeans. 

* Anti<iuitie.s of the Southern Indians, page IIU. 
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The National Bureau of Ethnology also reports, in detail, a 
number of similar discoveries in mound explorations in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Arkansas.* 

• In a mound in East Tennessee, some six feet high, and which showed no signs 
of disturbance, an old-fashioned case knife was discovered near the bottom. Far 
down in another mound (in Tennessee) of large size, and also in comparatively mod- 
ern Indian graves at widely different points, have been found little sleigh-bells, 
probably what were formerly known as " hawk bells," made of copper, with pebble 
and shell bead rattles, and all of precisely the same pattern and finish. '*At the 
bottom of a North Carolina mound, part of an iron blade and an iron awl were dis- 
covered in the hands of the principal personages buried therein : with these were 
engraved shells and polished celts." A silver plate with the Spanish coat-of-arms 
stamped upon it, and the iron portions of a saddle, quite certainly articles that jiad 
belonged to De Soto's followers, were found, by the agents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in an ancient mound explored in Northern Mississippi. — Work in Mound 
Exploration, Bureau of Ethnology (Cyrus Thomas), page 9. 

We have also in our collection a beaded copper ornament, or harness button, 
evidently molded or made by machine pressure. It was recently discovered in an 
artificial " Indian mound " on Battle creek^ in Wayne county, Tennessee, with 
ancient remains of pottery and shell, by Mr. D. G. Charles, of Florence, Alabama. 
It is certainly of comparatively modern origin, and was probably a harness orna- 
ment, and a relic of De Soto's campaign. It is illustrated in a subsequent chapter. 

Col. C. C. Jones, writing of the earth-works of Georgia, which approximate in 
size the largest tumuli of the Ohio valley, states: "We do not concur in the opin- 
ion so often expressed, that the mound builders were a race distinct from, and supe- 
rior in art, government, and religion to, the southern Indians of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.— Antiquities of the Southern Indians (Jones), p. 135. 

Lewis H. Morgan, a most original and learned ethnologist, in an article upon 
the Houses of the Aborigines of America, states; " It will be assumeJl that the 
tribes who constructed the earth-works of the Ohio valley were Indians. No other 
supposition is tenable. The implements and utensils found in the mounds indicate 
very plainly that they had attained to the middle status of barbarism. They fairly 
belonged to the class of sedentary village Indians, though not in all respects of an 
equal grade of culture and development."— Contributions to North American Eth- 
nology, Vol. IV, pages 19<S, 199. 

Major J. W. Powell, the director of the National Bureau of Ethnology, has also 
given an opinion to the same effect. "With regard to the mounds so widely s<*at- 
tered between the two oceans," he states, " it may be said that mound building 
tril>e8 were known in the early history of discovery of this continent, and that ves- 
tiges of art discovered do not excel in any respect, the arts of the Indian tribes 
known to history. The tracing of the origin of these arts to the ancestors of known 
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It has thus become a well-settled fact in American arch»ology, 
that some of the modern tribes of Indians have built earth-works 
and mounds within the historic period, and that it is not necessary, 
upon the evidence of the mounds alone, to attribute these works to 
any other, or more -civilized, or more ancient race than the ancestors 
of some of the advanced tribes of southern Indians. 

The ancient earth-works of Tennessee, and the states adjacent, 
must be regarded as fairly presenting characteristic types of the 
structures of the mound building tribes. The Etowah and Messier 
mounds of Georgia, the mound at Seltzerville, Mississippi, and the 
group in Madison county, Tennessee, are not less, in average height 
and cubical capacity, than the large mounds of the Ohio valley. 
The remains of the art8 and industries found in the Tennessee 
mounds and graves, also show a state of development as advanced 
as that of any of the ancient inhabitants of the mound area; in- 
deed, it is believed that the subsequent chapters of this volume will 
show that the interesting remains of the Stone Grave race, taken as 
a whole, indicate a more advanced state of art and industry in an- 

tribew, or stocks of tribes, is more legitimate."— Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Vol. IV, page ix. 

William H. Dall, an honorary curator of the National Museum, in his edition of 
Marquis De Nadaillac's Prehistoric America, thus states his conclusions upon this 
subject: " In closing this chapter, what, it may be asked, are we to believe was the 
character of the race to which, for the purpose of clearness, we have, for the time 
being, applied the term ' mound builders.' The answer must be they were no more 
nor less than the immediate* predecessors, in blood and culture, of the Indians de- 
scribed by De JH)to's chroniclers, and other early explorers— the Indians who inhab- 
ited the region of the mounds, at the time of the discovery by civilized men." — Pre- 
historic America, pagt* IIU). 

Similar views are held by Lucien Carr, the very intelligent assistant curator of 
the Peabody Mus<»uni, who, in an elaborate pamphlet upon The Mounds of the Mis- 
sissippi Historically Considered, has cited a number of authorities in support of 
this jK>sition. (See page 4.^ 

Dr. ( Jer.ird Troost, of Nashville, who explored a number of mounds and an- 
cient cemeteries in Middle Tennessee, in his address before the American Ethnolog- 
ical Societv of New York, made the somewhat remarkable statement that the an- 
cients of the Stone Grave race *' were less civilized than the Indians were when 
America was discovered by Columbus."— Transactions of Society, Vol. I, page 359. 
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cient Tennessee, than existed elsewhere within the limits of the 
Mississippi valley, not even excepting the mound districts of Cen- 
tral and Southern Ohio. 

The mound builders of Tennessee probably belonged to the 
same aboriginal stock as the builders of the great mound at Caho- 
kia, Illinois, the largest in the Mississippi valley. No one can com- 
pare the pottery from the stone graves of the Cumberland valley 
with the vessels dug up at the base of this great mound, and at 
New Madrid, Missouri, without observing that the majority of 
them are identical in form and material, and some of the pieces 
found in the two districts seem to have come from the hands of the 
same aboriginal potter. The author obtained about four hundred 
and fifty perfect vessels and images from the ancient cemeteries re- 
cently excavated near Nashville. Not less than one half of them 
are of the familiar New Madrid and Cahokia pattern, and many of 
them are almost exact duplicates of the vessels found by Mr. Mc- 
Adams and others at the base of the great mound, as will be seen 
from the illustrations in chapters following.* 

The intimate relationship that existed between the stone grave 
builders of Tennessee, and the other tribes of the Central Missis- 
sippi district, that probably built the system of large earth-works at 
Cahokia, Illinois, and the burial mounds near New Madrid, Missouri, 
and in North-eastern Arkansas, is further shown by the existence 
of similar stone graves in Illinois and elsewhere in this district, 
wherever suitable stone slabs could be conveniently obtained ; also 
by the house ring or hut ring remains of the rude circular dwellings 

* See illustrations and duplicate specimens in Ck>ntribatioii8 to Ihe 
of Missouri, published by the St. Louis Academy of Science, and ii 
Vanished Races, Conant, pages 79 to 93, and Records of Ancient ! 
pages 47 to 57. The single cemetery explored near Nashville, prod 
pies of every one of the fifty-one forms illustrating Mr. Conanffl I 
cient pottery of Missouri, excepting four, and produced many 
forms not shown in either of the two last-named volumes. Tb* 
St. Louis Academy of Science contains one hundred and ioH 
Missouri pottery. Seventy-three almost exact duplicatoa & 
in the cemetery near Nashville. 
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usually found in the ancient works of this district, by the similar 
forms of burial, and by the constant presence of the large, high, 
oblong, central mounds, characteristic of these works.* 

There are features common to all the works of the mound build- 
ing tribes. The differences are generally only in degree, and are 
not believed to be sufficiently radical to make it necessary to attrib- 
ute them to different or distinct races. 

There are also some traces connecting these tribes with the 
ancient pyramid builders of Mexico, with the pueblo builders and 
pottery makers of New Mexico and Arizona, and other Western 
tribes. These may be in the main but the outgrowths of a common 
inheritance, and of tendencies and beliefs springing from the same 
ancestry, and developing through long periods in different paths 
and under varied conditions. 

Doubtless some offshoot of the race or races that built up the 
ancient civilization of Mexico or the semi-civilization on the banks 
of the San Juan and Rio Grande rivers, finally pushed across the 
wide plains to the eastward, and colonized the Mississippi valley. 
Another wave of immigration, probably a more barbarous race, ap- 
pears to have come from the far north-west. The date was too re- 
mote for chronology. Centuries of time, migrations, changes, wars, 
extinctions, absorptions, must have succeeded. 

The more sedentary village or ]>artially village Indians of the 
South, and their industrious kindred of the Ohio valley, were 
probably the [»rogeny of an ancient race from the South-west.f 

* iSee description of an ancient fortified village, similar to our Tennessee works, 
in Union county, Illinois. — American Antiquarian, May, 1885 (Dr. Cyrus Thomas), 
page i:W. 

Also descriptions of the house rings in Missouri works.— Footprints of Vanished 
Kaces (Conant), page (iO. Mr. Conant, who has written most intelligently on this 
subject, regarded the pottery makers of New Madrid, Missouri, and the builders of 
the Cahokia mounds as one and the name people. 

The chroniclers of De Soto's expedition also describe a walled town, similar to 
our Tennessee fortified villages, in North-east Arkansas. — Historical Collections of 
Louisiana, Part II, page 172; Conqueest of Florida (Irving, page 322. 

t Explorations among the ancient remains of Mexico, prove them to be of very 
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The special influences of climate, soil, and environment 
that caused certain tribes of Indians to adopt the semi-agricult- 
ural state and others to adopt the hunter state, may readily be 
imagined; nor is it diflicult to account for their military and 
defensive works, simple or elaborate, wherever they exist. The 
particular development, and religious or social rites, that led to 
the construction of the so-called effigy or figure mounds of Wiscon- 
sin and Ohio, and the groups of more exact forms, circles, squares, 
and the systems of terraced pyramids of the Ohio valley and of 
the South, oflfer some minor problems more difficult of solution, 
yet these mysteries are being unraveled. The rude effigy works 
seem a natural outgrowth of the religious ritfes and of the myths 
and superstitions of the Indian race, and Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, in 
an elaborate treatise, briefly considered in the next chapter, has 
oflfered a most reasonable explanation of the peculiar features of the 
Ohio structures.* 

The author has visited a number of the great mounds in the 
Ohio valley. They are remarkable structures — monuments of labor 
and patience ; and evidently the remains of a progressive and indus- 
trious race. Imagine a thousand Indians of the semi-agricultural 
class — women and children, men also — with baskets of willow and 
skins, bearing on heads and shoulders the alluvial soil from the 
river side, to raise a mighty memorial to some great warrior, or to 
build a strong defensive work as a protection against a dreaded en- 
emy, or a towering home for an honored chief, and it will not be 
difficult to account for most of these large earth-works in Ohio, 
Georgia, or Tennessee.f 

great age. Ruins of cities and towns are found, like the ancient cities of Asia 
Minor and Greece, to have been built upon still more ancient ruins. The remains 
of the ancient stone pueblos of the San Juan and Rio Grande valleys, are also very 
ancient. It, therefore, appears to the author that, measuring by the evidences of 
age, it is much more probable that the mound building tribes, who left some traces 
of Pueblo or Toltec culture, were of Pueblo or Toltec origin, than that they were 
ancestors of the Toltecs, a theory supported by a number of writers. 

♦ Contributions to American Ethnology (Morgan), Vol. IV, page 202. 

t Mr. Gerard Fowke, who has been conducting mound explorations for the Na- 
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We have seen the busy throng of a hundred or more Italian 
women and boys with baskets, removing the earth that covered an- 
cient Pompeii. The ashes of Vesuvius, nearly nineteen centuries 
old, buried the city twenty feet deep ; yet about one-half of the en- 
tire ruins has been uncovered and laid bare to the eyes of the trav- 
eler. Less than a tithe of this vast labor of removal would have 
erected the largest purely artificial mound in the Mississippi valley. 

The highest of the great mounds of America, at Cahokia, Illi- 
nois, is but one-fifth of the height of the solid stone pyramid of 
Gizeh, on the bank of the Nile; and how insignificant does the 
largest system of native American earth-works appear, when com- 
pared with a work of antiquity like the Chinese Wall, built long 
prior to the Christian era ! 

tional Bureau of Ethnology in Ross county, Ohio, the center of the Ohio mound 
district, recently reports the details of his investigations as to its construction as fol- 
lows: *^The mound was raised to the height of fifteen feet, with a diameter of 
ninety feet. The earth was carried in baskets or skins holding from a peck to two 
pecks each. Hundreds of little, lens-shaped masses could be traced, where each 
had thrown his burden ; the weight of that thrown by the next comer flattening it 
out." — See report in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, July 23, 1888. 
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THE ANCIENT HOUSES— ABORIGINAL TRADE. 

The Houses of the Mound Builders of Tennessee; of Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois — Their House and Home Life — The Testimony of the Early Writers — 
The remains of House Sites — The Larger Houses — Mandan Houses — Trowels 
for Plastering — The Navajo House — Store-houses — Aboriginal Trade — Obsidian 
— Native Copper — Catlinite — Marine Shells. 

The remains of the houses occupied by the mound building 
tribes of the Mississippi valley indicate that they were probably 
simple in form, and that they were constructed of perishable ma- 
terial. No tenement or dwelling known to belong to their period, 
no rude chimney, or house of adobe or brick, or of stone or wood, 
is left standing among their earth-works, or has been discovered in 
its original form within the wide area of their territory, to aid us 
in interpreting their unwritten domestic history. The pueblo 
tribes of New Mexico and Arizona, who were not in advance of 
the Stone Grave race in the general scale of civilization, built vast 
communal houses, indeed fortresses, of sun-dried brick, grouting, 
and stone, that have withstood the waste of centuries, and in their 
magnitude, at least, offer an analogy to the great mounds. The an- 
cient Mexicans of the stone age, and their southern neighbors, built 
imposing mound or pyramid temples, of almost noble architecture, 
now famous in ruins, but the northern mound builders, living amid 
different surroundings, so far as we are able to determine,* did not 
erect dwellings very much more substantial than the rude struct- 
ures of some of the historic Indians. 

To the original researches of Lewis H. Morgan we are proba- 
bly more indebted for our knowledge of house and home life among 
the aborigines of America than to any other investigator. 

The discovery of the immense pueblos in the valleys of the San 
5 
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Juan and Rio Grande rivers, and the later scientific reports regard- 
ing them made by Bandelier and others, interpreting their uses 
and the social system that existed in them, have also greatly con- 
tributed to our knowledge of ancient Indian society, and its family 
and tribal systems. According to Morgan, aboriginal society in 
America was organized upon the basis of kinship. The weakness 
of the single family, and its inability to protect itself in the strug- 
gle for existence, led to the union of related families — to ''the gens, 
the phratry, the tribe, and the confederacy of tribes." It led also 
to a communal system of living, and necessarily to the erection of 
joint tenement or apartment dwellings, like the long houses of the 
Iroquois, the large family houses of the Mandans and other tribes, 
and the houses of the pueblo communities.* The great pueblo 
houses, of adobe and stone, have from fifty to five hundred rooms, 
average from eight hundred to one thousand six hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, and are sometimes five or six stories high. 

Morgan traces this system through all the grades of Indian so- 
ciety, from the lodges of the more savage tribes to the great pueblo 
or communal house in the ancient city of Mexico, in which Monte- 
zuma, as an Aztec chief, gathered about him his relatives and at- 
tendants.f A single pueblo structure in New Mexico often housed 

* In describing the houses of the Iroquois, Parkman says: "These singalar 
structures were about thirty to thirty-five feet in length, breadth, and height, but 
many were much larger, and a few were of prodigious length. In some of the vil- 
lages, there were dwellings two hundred and forty feet long, though in breadth and 
height they did not much exceed the others." — The Jesuits in America, page xxvi. 
Champlain says he saw them in 1015 ** thirty fathoms long,*' and Vandcrdonk 
reports that he saw one from actual measurement five hundred and forty feet long. 
The hou8t»8 of the Mandans of the Upper Missouri river were circular in form, 
about forty feet in diameter, and were divided into separate stalls or apartments. 
Each lodge would accommodate from five to six families, embracing thirty to forty 
persons. — Contributions to Ethnology (Morgan), Vol. IV, page 126. According to 
Rev. J. (). Dorsey, ol the Bureau ot Ethnology, the Dakota word for "gens," or 
the family division, came irom a word signifying " fire-place," indicating that the 
ancient families were counti^d by the number ot fire-places. 

t Gortez, in his dispaU'hes to Spain, did not call Montezuma ** El Roy," or king, 
but "Seiior," or cacique. — Contributions to Ethnology (Morgan), Vol. IV, page 223. 
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the entire population, and constituted a town or village, as the an- 
cient fortified inclosures of Tennessee formed the villages of the 
mound builders. Some of the houses of the cliff dwellers in the 
rugged canons of Colorado also contained more than a hundred dif- 
ferent apartments or rooms. 

The first stories of the pueblos were without outside doors or 
openings. The villagers scaled the sides or walls to reach their 
separate rooms, and lived upon the upper terraces of these struct- 
ures, which were sometimes five or six stories high. Even chim- 
neys were unknown to them prior to the Spanish conquest, and the 
smoke from their fires found its way through holes in the roof, after 
the Indian wigwam style.* 

The elaborate systems of earth-works and inclosures in the 
Ohio valley suggest many analogies to these pueblo structures. The 
raised embankments afforded a means of defense, and also elevated 
platforms for dwellings, thus combining the defensive and com- 
munal features of the pueblos. Both were similarly located along 
never failing streams. Within the ramparts of these large Ohio 
works, which Morgan styles " high bank pueblos," f there was room 
for stores, fuel, games, and recreation in times of danger, and some- 
times for gardens. The lesser works, without the main structures, 
may have been fortified inclosures for horticulture or other pur- 
poses. 

The houses of wood and clay, that must have crowned the 
embankments, have decayed and disappeared; the clay or sun-dried 
brick probably used by these tribes have crumbled in the moist, 
frosty climate of Ohio, and left few traces behind. The views pre- 
sented by Morgan offer the first and only reasonably satisfactory 
hypothesis as to the probable use of many of these remarkable re- 
mains. Morgan regarded them as the works of tribes of Indians 
of the village or sedentary class-^of the same grade as the pueblo 

* No chimneys were discovered in the ancient stone houses of Central America^ 
and chimneys as now built were unknown to our European ancestors until about 
five hundred years ago. 

t Contributions to Ethnology (Morgan), Vol. IV, page ao. 
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tribes of New Mexico. According to Frank Gushing, the original 
ancient pueblo dwelling was probably a circular wigwam, or "brush 
hut," somewhat similar to a modern Navajo house or hut. He says 
the large pueblo structures were probably developed by evolution 
from these primitive houses by " a sequence of architectural types," 
the result of the location of weak and scattered tribes in the midst 
of "an almost waterless area," where stone was abundant, and 
where they were finally compelled to erect these stone and clay 
fortress-houses for safety, as the clift" dwellers were forced to build 
their homes in inaccessible cliffs.* Had some of these natives mi- 
grated at an early period from the pueblo districts, near the head- 
waters of the Arkansas river, in New Mexico, down into the primi- 
tive forests of the lower Arkansas, a well-watered, fertile, and 
heavily-timbered country, or into Tennessee, it seems natural that 
their new environment would have led to methods of house life, and 
defensive works different from those adopted in the almost treeless 
and waterless highlands of New Mexico. Houses of wood and 
clay, or earth, raised earth-works, and stockade defenses would 
seem to be the natural outgrowth of these new and different sur- 
roundings. 

The ancient works of Tennessee were apparently of simple con- 
struction, but they indicate the existence of large family dwellings 
as a characteristic of aboriginal society. Early historical records are 
also in harmony with this view. From Garcilasso de la Vega we 
learn that some of the houses in the fortified native towns visited 
by De Soto were very large. He says "the whole, number of 
houses" (in Mauvila, Alabama) "did not exceed eighty, but they 
were of size capable of lodging from five to fifteen hundred persons 
each," a statement probably extravagant, but generally sustained by 
the other chronicles. f 

Joutel, one of La Salle's companions in 1687, tells us that when 
they visited the village of the Cenis, west of the Mississippi, " The 

♦ Report Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. IV, pages 473, 481. 

t Garcilaaso de la V^ega, L. Ill, C. 20; Conquest of Florida (Irving), page 262. 
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Indian town, with its large thatched lodges, looked like a cluster of 
gigantic haycocks." He declares that *'some of them were sixty 
feet in diameter." * Joutel's description of one of these dwellings 
illustrates the house life of the southern Indians at that early period. 
" These lodges of the Cenis," he says, '' often contained eight or ten 
families. They were made by firmly planting in a circle tall, 
straight, young trees, such as grew in the swamps. The tops were 
then bent inward, and lashed together, and the frame thus con- 
structed was thickly covered with thatch, a hole being left at the 
top for the escape of the smoke. The inmates were ranged around 
the circumference of the structure, each family in a kind of stall, 
open in front, but separated from those adjoining by partitions of 
mats. Here they placed their beds of cane, their painted robes of 
buffalo and deer skin, their cooking utensils of pottery, and other 
household goods ; and here, too, the head of the family hung his 
bow, quiver, lance, and shield. There was nothing in common but 
the fire, which burned in the middle of the lodge, and was never 
suflFered to go out." f 

In Iberville's Journal, it is stated that the cabins of the Bayo- 
goulas, a tribe of Louisiana, were circular in form, about thirty 
feet in diameter, and plastered with clay to the height of a man.J 
Adair says the winter cabins, or hot houses of the Cherokees, 
and several other tribes, were circular, and covered six or seven 
inches thick with tough clay, mixed with grass. Father Gravier, 
speaking of the Tounicas of Arkansas, says : ** Their cabins were 
round and vaulted. They were lathed with cane, and plastered with 
mud from bottom to top, within and without, with a good covering 
of straw." II Tonti, who accompanied La Salle, in 1682, describes 
his visit to the town of Taensas on the Lower Mississippi. He says 
the natives had "large square dwellings, built of sun-baked mud, 
mixed with straw, arched over with a dome-shaped roof of canes, 

• La SaUe (Parkman), pages 415, 417. 

t La Salle (Parkman), page 417. 

t Prof. Cyrus Thomas, Magazine of American History, February, 1884. 

II Early French Voyages (Shea), page IJJS. 
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and placed in regular order around an open area. Two of them 
were larger and better than the rest. One was the lodge of the 
chief, the other was the temple or house of the sun. The house of 
the chief was about forty feet square, with no opening but the door. 
The temple ' where they kept the bones of their departed chiefs/ 
in construction, was much like the chief's house; a strong mud wall 
planted with stakes surrounded .5|i. In the middle of* the temple 
was a kind of an altar, before which a * perpetual fire,' composed 
of large logs, was burning, and was watched by two old men de- 
voted to their office." * The " temple " in Georgia, described by 
La Vega, was much larger at the entrance, and inside were large, 
rude, wooden statues, one twelve feet high. Wooden chests, skill- 
fully wrought, contained " the bodies of the departed caciques and 
chieftains of Cofachiqui, left to their natural decay, for these edi- 
fices were merely used as charnel houses." Annexed to this 
"mausoleum" were other buildings, which served as *' armories," 
containing weapons, all arranged in order, and maintained with 

care.t 

Turning from these historical accounts to an examination of 
the traces of the house remains found in the ancient settlements of 
Tennessee and the neighboring states, we find they verify the state- 
ments of the earlv discoverers. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, in his report upon 
the ancient earth-works at Lebanon, Tennessee, says: ''Scattered 
irregularly within the inclosure are nearly one hundred more or less 
defined circular ridges of earth, which are from a few inches to a 
little over three feet in height, and of diameters varying from ten 
to fifty feet. An examination of these numerous low mounds, or, 
j^ather, .^arth-rings (as^there coii^d generally be traced a central de- 
pression), soon convinced me, that I had before me the remains of 
the dwellings of the })eople who had erected the large mound, made 
the earthen embankment, buried their dead in the stone graves, and 

* La Salle (Parkman), page 2.S1. 

t Conquest of Florida (Irving), page 231. 
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lived in this fortified town, as I now feel I have a right to desig- 
nate it. Nineteen of the best defined of these earth circles were 
carefully explored, with very gratifying results, and proved to my 
satisfaction that the ridges were formed by the decay of the walls 
of a circular dwelling, about which had accumulated, during its 
occupancy, such materials as would naturally form the sweepings 
and refuse of a dwelling of a people no further advanced toward 
civilization than were these mound builders of the Cumberland 
valley. These houses had probably consisted of a frail circular 
structure, the decay of which would leave only a slight elevation, 
the formation of the ridge being assisted by the refuse from the 
house." 

Prof. Putnam states that " the houses of the people were 
from fifteen to forty feet in diameter, and probably made entirely 
of poles, covered with mud, mats, or skins, as their decay has left 
a ring of rich black earth mixed with refuse, consisting of broken 
bones, broken pottery, etc." * 

lie also states: "After the recent soil within the ridges 
had been removed, hard floors were discovered, upon which fires 
had been made ; while in the dirt forming the ridges were found 
fragments of pottery, broken and perfect implements of stone, 
several discoidal stones, most of which were made of limestone, 
bones, teeth, charcoal, etc. On removing the hardened and burned 
earth forming the floors of the houses, and at a depth of from one 
and a half to three feet, small stone graves were found in eleven of 
the nineteen circles that were carefully examined." These were 
graves of children, and from them " were obtained the best speci- 
mens of pottery found within the earth-works, with shell beads, 
pearls, and polished stones of natural forms, which were probably 
playthings." t 

The house site rings discovered by the author within the forti- 
fied works in Sumner county, Tennessee, near Saundersville, were of 

* Eleventh Annual Report Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, pages 
205, 347. 

t Eleventh Annual Report Peabody Museum, page ;K)1. 
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the same general character, averaging from twenty to forty feet in 
diameter, and having burned clay fire hearths in the center. 

The agents of the Smithsonian Institution, who have explored 
the earth-works of Arkansas, Missouri, and sections of Illinois, have 
made similar reports as to the character of the dwellings occupied 
by the tribes of pottery makers of these districts. Prof. Thomas 
states that "in numerous instances, probably hundreds, beds of 
hard burned clay, containing impressions of grass and cane, were 
observed ; these were generally found one or two feet below the 
surface of the low flat mounds, from one to five feet high, and from 
fifteen to fifty feet in diameter, though by no means confined to 
mounds of this character, as they were also observed near the 
surface of the large flat topped and conical mounds." 

So common were these burned clay beds in the low, flat 
mounds, and so evidently the remains of former houses, that the 
explorers generally speak of them in their reports as "house 
sites." * 

These evidences of the character of the dwellings of the Stone 
Grave race, and their pottery making kindred of the Central Mis- 
sissippi district, might be multiplied indefinitely, but they are suf- 
ficient to show the methods of their construction, and that they 

* Magazine of American History (Prof. Cyrus Thomas), February, 1884. Prof. 
W. B. Pott4?r, of the St. Louis Academy of Science, wlio explored a large number of 
mounds in South-east Missouri, found inclosures similar to those found in Middle 
Tennessee, with the large central mounds of about the same size, and thus refers to 
the house sites: "A marked feature of all the inclosed groups of mounds found in 
South-east ^Missouri is the occurrence of a large number of circular depressions, 
which seem to mark the sites of huts or dwelling-places. The average depth of 
these depressions is about two feet, and the diameter thirty feet. The centers are 
fifty to sixty feet apart. There is no systematic arrangement or grouping of the de- 
pressions. In the centi'r, and occasionally at one side, of these depressions, there 
can be found, at a depth of about fifteen inches below the present surface, a square 
of burned or partially burned clay, about thirty inches by twenty -five inches. The 
clay was evidently placed there designedly, for it is entirely different from the 
sandy clay or loam which occurs elsewhere throughout the settlements. Small 

pieces of charcoal and fragments of bone have been obtained from these hearths." 

Archeology of Missouri (Potter), page 10. 
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were necessarily built of wood or other perishable materials, and 
could not have been very much more elaborate or substantial than 
the dwellings of the Indians known to history. We have also some 
valuable information from archaeological sources as to the larger 
or public houses of the mound building tribes, and confirming the 
historical accounts of their erection upon the mounds.* 

Doubtless, systematic explorations will reveal further facts re- 
garding them. 

* Colonel Morris, an agent of the Bureau of Ethnology, some time since ex- 
plored a group of earth-works in Butler county, Missouri, consisting of "an inclosing 
wall and ditch, two large outer excavations, and four inside mounds." The largest 
mound had an average diameter of about one hundred and thirty-five feet, and was 
twenty feet high. Deeply imbedded within the central portions of the mound were 
found two large upright charred posts, near the charred and decaying remains of 
horizontal or cross timbers, and in connection with burned clay, ashes, charcoal, 
and charred bones, indicating almost certainly the remains of a large house struct- 
ure, built upon or in connection with this mound, or upon the smaller mound, upon 
which the main mound appears to have bt^en subsequently erected. Within the 
difTerent strata or layers of the mound were the remains of nine large fire-beds, in- 
dicating altars, sacrifices, burial ceremonies, or, possibly, merely the firo-hearths 
used at different periods of occupation. — Magazine of American History (Thomas), 
February, 1884. Gerard Fowke, an assistant of the Bureau of Ethnology, also re- 
ports that recently, in exploring a large mound on the Scioto river, in Ross county, 
Ohio, he discovered the remains of wooden *' posts set in pairs around the edge ; 
other posts at intervals within assisted " (or may have assisted) '' in holding up the 
roof. The interior space was nearly forty feet across. A streak an inch thick of 
mingled ashes, charcoal, and black earth, spread over the floor, indicated the usual 
untidy appearance of the aboriginal housekeeping." The skeleton remains of an 
elaborate burial were inclosed in the mounds, and appearances indicated that the 
house had been torn away or burned, and the mound subsequently increased in size 
over the remains. — Gerard Fowke*8 Report, in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
July 23, 1888. In 1876, Prof. Carr, of the Peabody Museum, in exploring a large 
mound in Ix?e county, Virginia, discovered a series of decaying cedar posts, imbed- 
ded in a circle around the top of the mound, which the intelligent explorer regarded 
as the remains of a large house structure similar to the council-house Adair saw on a 
mound in the old Cherokee town of Co we, Georgia, in 1773. — Tenth Annual Report 
Peabody Museum, page 75. Prof. Putnam also found an upright cedar post still 
standing deeply planted in the large ancient mound of the I^banon group, in Ten- 
nessee. 
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Researches among the remains of the ordinary dwellings — the 
dirt or clay floors invariably found ; their width and generally cir- 
cular form, the fire beds in the center; the traces of perishable ma- 
terials used in their construction; the irregular manner in which 
they were scattered within the fortified inclosures — all seem to iden- 
tify them as of the same general character as some of the houses 
and huts of the natives described by the Spanish and French dis- 
coverers.* 

We have, unfortunately, from historic sources, few illustrations 
of the better class of Indian houses of the early frontier. A ground 
plan and cross section of one of the typical dwellings of the Man- 
dan Indians of the Upper Missouri country (Figs. 11 and 12), will 
show a method of house construction employed by that tribe, by 
which homes of considerable comfort were provided. 

They doubtless differed materially from the clay-plastered 
dwellings occupied by some of the advanced tribes of southern In- 
dians; yet, after centuries of abandonment and decay, such habita- 
tions would have left remains, not unlike some of the house site re- 
mains now found within the ancient earth-works of Tennessee. 

The illustrations explain themselves sufliciently for our pur- 
pose, and show the circular forms, the u[)right timbers, and the fire 
pits or hearths in the center of these houses. 

They were about forty feet in diameter, and were scattered ir- 
regularly within the fortified village sites, like the circular house 
floors found within the works at Lebanon and Saundersville. 

No traces or remains of a more advanced system of house con- 
struction than that observed by the early explorers have been found 
within the mound or embankment works of Tennessee or elsewhere 
within the mound area, yet, under the floors and about these primitive 
homes, and within the adjacent cemeteries of the Stone Grave race, 
have been found many of the most elaborately wrought implements, 
vessels of pottery, and ornaments of stone and shell, yet discovered 

♦The Huron Iroquois town covered a space of from one to ten acres, •'the 
dwellings clustering together with little or no pretension to order."— The Jeeuits 
(Parkman), page xxvi. 
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within the Mississippi valley, showing that the ancient towns- 
people and villagers who lived in these primitive dwellings of Mid- 
dle Tennessee had reached a state of development not inferior to 
that of the mound tribes of Ohio or the most advanced Indian 
tribes of the pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. 




Fio. 11. — Ground Plan of Mandan House.* 




Fig. 12. — Cross Section.* 



The remains of art and industry indicate that the dwellings, al- 
though simple in form, and of comparatively temporary character, 
must have been constructed with considerable care, and were 
doubtless sufficiently substantial to securely house their various 



• From Hmithsonian Contributions to Ethnology (Morgan), Vol. IV, pages 126, 



127. 
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articles of domestic aae, some of wbich were delicate and costly. 
The earthern floors, we find, were Bometimes covered with matfi, 
after the historic style. The adobe or clay-plastered walls of the 
Arkansas tribes were also often ornamented with molded work of 
reeded patterns, and even painted, as we know from the clay re- 
mains found on the circular bouse floors, and now preserved Id the 
National Museum at Washington. 

Since this chapter was originally written, a discovery was made 
by one of the writer's assistants (in January, 1890), In exploring the 
large aboriginal cemetery, near Nashville, tiiat tlirows considerable 
light upon the ancient houses. In a single grave were found five 




Fia. 13.— Plastbkisg Tbowkls (0[ 



implements of well burned clay, which we are satisfied were used 
as plastering Irovels. Tliey were evidently the outfit or set of tools 
of an aboriginal plasterer of the old city upon Brown's creek. The 
two largest of these trowels, measuring about six inches in diam- 
eter, are illustrated in Fig. 13, 

The flat smoothing surfaces, circular in form, are burned nearly 
as hard as stone, as if made to stand hard usage. The three smaller 
trowels of the set, four or five inches in diamctef, are oblong in 
form, and have aimilnr handles. All show evidences of use, and are 
somewhat worn. Indeed, a very thin politilied ouUide coating of 
clav may still be seen upon three of them, indicating very viearly 
that they were used in smoothing some clay surface or wall. 

• Autbor'a collection. 
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The different sizes were probably suitable for finishing the va- 
rious kinds of plastering work. Some of the smaller ones may 
have been used in making the large vessels of pottery. The subject 
of pottery and plastering trowels will be considered in the chapter 
upon implements of pottery, where other illustrations of these ob- 
jects will be presented. 

This set of plastering tools is a most interesting and suggestive 
discovery. No one would have gone to the trouble of procuring or 
making these fine trowels to plaster a single residence. They must 
have been the tools of some artisan engaged in this occupation, and 
they were probably placed, with his other worldly treasures, in the 
grave in which he was buried, after the aboriginal custom. Such 
objects would not have been placed there as a tribute of aftection or 
esteem. They indicate that in the prehistoric period, men followed 
the business of plastering^ and that some of the adobe or clay plas- 
tered houses were plastered with care by skillful workmen, and 
were probably of a better character than has been generally sup- 
posed, and better also than we have represented them. 

Fine clay abounded throughout this section, and there is no 
reason to believe that such mechanics were less skillful in their work 
upon the houses of the stone grave settlements than were the pot- 
tery makers of the same tribe, who made the fine vessels of earthen- 
ware. The houses were probably made of adobe or grouting, in 
part, as were some of the houses of the pueblo tribes. Unoccupied 
and uncared for, they could not long have withstood the moist at- 
mosphere of Tennessee. A single century, with the aid of fire and 
frost, would have been more than suflicicnt to destroy them, and 
leave to the archaeologist only the "house site** reniaiuH now found. 

Doubtless many of the implements, ornaments, and uteunilH, 
showing evidences of some refinement, were made and used in tlic-^e 
clay plastered dwellings. 

Among the historic Indians, it iw not unuKiial to iin<l van<^ti(^8 
of good ware and well-wrought iniplenicntH and fabri<H nianufact- 
ured in rude dwellings and amid wild surroundings. TIjc Xavajos 
of New Mexico and Arizona live in common lodges or hutf^, iiia<]e 
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of rough logs, and thatched, or covered with earth. Like the 
hoaaea of the mound building tribes of Teiineseee, their houses are 
circular in form, and from twenty to fifty feet in diameter. Ac- 
cording to Frank Cuahing, the remains of their ancient dwellings 
eliow that they were also circular in furm. The sketch of a modern 
Kiivajo hut (Fig. 14), will show its rude and primitive construction. 
Yet the Navajos make beautiful and finely woven blankets, 
with home-made dyes and of rich and varied designs, in these com- 
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mon dwellings and in the open air, under the neighboring trees. Of 
late years, they have also become expert silversmiths, and, with the 
aid of rude forges, they manufacture jewelry that would be a credit 
to civilized artisans. They make Atic basket and feather work, and 
excel in several of the arts and industries of domestic life.f Some 

• From Report Bureau of Ethnology (Powp)ll, Vol. IV, page 473. 

t The Xnvajos atid Pimoa of the village Indian clara are similar in manjr of their 
habits anil characU-riBticB to the mound tribt's of the MJaeissippi valley. They 
tattoo thfir fiitiB; thoy wade pottery ware sometimes roproBcnting animal forma; 
they used Btonc implenienta not unlike those of the Stone Grave race ; they culti- 
vated maize and beana and tobacco, and were a docile and progreaaive tribe. 
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of the Indian tribes of the north-west coast of America, that live 
in rude huts, excel all other native tribes north of Mexico, in artistic 
carvings in wood and stone. 

It seems that there were, probably, general storehouses, in the 
prehistoric period, in the larger towns of the Mississippi valley. 

We are told by the " Portugese Narrative," that, at the date of 
De Soto's expedition, some of the towns visited contained " store- 
houses " filled with rich and comfortable clothing, such as mantles 
of hemp and feathers of every color, exquisitely arranged, forming 
admirable cloaks for winter, with a variety of dressed deer-skin 
garments, and skins of the marten, bear, and panther nicely packed 
away in blankets.* 

The extent of aboriginal trade, and of the interchange of com- 
modities among the natives of the Mississippi valley, can scarcely 
be realized without some investigation. Among the remains dis- 
covered in the ancient cemeteries near Nashville, as heretofore 
stated, were many articles showing intercourse or commercial rela- 
tions with the tribes of distant sections. Objects of native copper 
from the shores of Lake Superior, ornamented sea shells from the 
gulf and south Atlantic coast, finely wrought articles of cannel 
coal, and implements of polished hematite from distant mines, and 
of quartz, steatite, syenite, and slate were found. 

That obsidian or volcanic glass, copper, and catlinite, originally 
found only in special known localities, should be unearthed thou- 
sands of miles from their native beds, and often in considerable 
quantities, has been a matter of surprise, even to archaeologists, 
and indicates the very great extent of ancient intertribal com- 
munication. 

♦Historical Collections of Louisiana, Part II, page 172; History of Alabama 
(Pickett), Vol. I, page 5.). "There were found in the town many mantles and deer- 
skins, lion-skins, and bear-skins, and many cat-skins; many came so far poorly ap- 
pareled, and there they clothed themselves. Of the mantles they made them coats 
and cassocks, and some made gowns, and Imed taem with cat-nkins, and likewise 
their cassocks. Of the deer-skins some made them also jerkins, shirts, hose, and 
shoes ; and of the bear-skins they made them very good cloaks.*' — Portugese Narra- 
tive, page 711. 
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Obsidian in situ is not found east of Mexico or Colorado, yet 
Dr. Troost, the former learned geologist of Tennessee, and Dr. 
Joseph Jones, both report its discovery in Tennessee.* 

Copper in its native state, suitable for hammering into imple- 
ments or ornaments, is found in situ in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, along the borders of Lake Superior. It has not been dis- 
covered elsewhere in this form south of this general district, ex- 
cepting in very small quantities in one or two localities. The 
ancient copper pits or mines along the southern shore of the lake, 
worked by aboriginal miners, have frequently been described.f 

It is a remarkable indication of the far-reaching extent of 
aboriginal trade, that native copper, necessarily from these northern 
mines, has been found in nearly every section of the country, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, including the Gulf states. It is discov- 
ered in the mounds and graves, and elsewhere, in the form of im- 
plements, ornaments, knives, spear-heads, and other objects. 

A number of interesting articles of native copper found in Ten- 
nessee will be described in subsequent chapters. 

The widely spread use of catlinite also indicates the extent of 
aboriginal trade. The identity of its original location is more 
marked than that of native copper. This beautiful and easily 
worked red j)ipe stone is only found in situ in the ancient quarries 
of the "^'Coteau des IVairies" on the western border of Minnesota. 
Carver, who visited the Upper Mississippi region, in 1766-68, 
marked it on his maps as the '" Country of Peace," because all 
the tribes met there in peace to obtain j)ipe stone,J an illustration 
of the reasonable and gentle side of the Indian character ex- 

* Troost's "Ancient Remains in Tennessee," in Transactions of the American 
Ethnological Society, Vol. I, page :>61 ; Aboriginal Remains (Jones), page 76. Squier 
and Davis found obsidian arrow points ami fragments in five ancient mounds in the 
Scioto valley, in Ohio. Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, page 300. 
It has also been dist^overi'd in Mississippi and Wist^onsin. 

t The writi*r visite<l these mines years ago, and discovered a grooved stone ax 
used by the natives in their mining work. 

t Carver's Travels, page 78. 
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quisitely pictured by Longfellow in his " Song of Hiawatha.** 
There the Qreat Spirit — 

" Smoked the calumet, the Peace pipe, 
As a signal to the nations," 

to come as brothers from near and far to this famous neutral ground, 
bury their feuds and hatreds, and quarry the pipes of peace.* 

Catlinite pipes must have been used by most of the ancient 
and modern tribes. The Delawares, Iroquois, and New England 
Indians, far to the east, used them. They have been found in the 
mounds of Ohio and Illinois. 

The catlinite pipe found in a stone grave in the Noel cemetery, 
near Nashville, and now in the author's collection, is a typical 
specimen of prehistoric art. It offers positive proof of ancient re- 
lations or intercourse with the tribes of the far North-west, the 
ancient home of the Mandan and Dakota Indians.f There is no 
difficulty in identifying the well-known clay stone of which this 
pipe is made. It is only found in the locality mentioned, and is 
familiaV to all collectors. J 

The extent of intercourse and traffic among the ancient tribes 
is also well illustrated by the widely distributed marine shells found 
in the prehistoric cemeteries of Tennessee. Vast stores of them are 
discovered, m an unusual variety of forms. Whether from their for- 
tunate preservation in the stone graves, or from their more recent 

• The poet Longfellow says they came — 

"From the vale of Tawasentha, 
From the valley of Wyoming, 
From the groves of Tugcalusa, 
From the far off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and riven; 
All the trihes heheld the signal, 
Saw the distant smoke ascending. 
The Pukwana of the Peace Pipe." 
t Some authorities have suggested that the Mandans were pn 
of the mound huilding tribes. 

t The catlinite pipe is illustrated in a subsequent ch^K 
6 
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date of deposit, no other state can compare with Tennessee in the 
number and beauty of the shell ornaments and utensils found 
among its ancient remains. Beads, pendants, gorgets engraved and 
plain, pins, ear-rings, implements, cups, and spoons, are found in 
great numbers, a large proportion of which must have come from 
the distant Atlantic or gulf coasts, showing not only intercourse 
with the coast tribes, but intimate and extensive trade relations 
with them.* 

There is also ample historical evidence of intertribal traffic at a 
very early period. After the failure of Narvaez's expedition into 
Florida, in 1528, Cabeza de Vaca, who was left behind, found little 
difficulty in supporting himself as a trader or peddler in his long 
circuitous journey from Florida to Mexico. He reports that he 
gathered and exchanged the wares of the country and the coast 
flints, skins, mineral paint, medicine, conch-shells, sea-beans, and 
Dther merchandise.! 

De Soto found the natives at the Saline Springs of Tulla, 
Arkansas, making salt, which was "made into small cakes, and 
vended among the other tribes for skins and mantles." J 

La Salle, Marquette, Hennepin, and Charlevoix traveled long 
distances through the interior of the Indian country with little or 
no other protection or introduction than the calumet or pipe of 
peace. The natives were a trading peoi>le, and as De Vaca says, 
he always received fair treatment, out of regard for "his com- 
modities." From the many identities, and marked resemblances 
found in the images and pottery forms of Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Tennessee, there is but little doubt that the native traders came 
from the ancient focus of this pottery district on the Mississippi, 

♦ In illufitration of Indian exchanges, Schoolcraft says, "he saw, at the foot of 
Lake Superior, Indian articles ornamented with the shining white DentaUum eli- 
phanticum, from the mouth of the Columbia river." — Ancient Monuments (Squier 
and Davis), page 254. 

t Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, translated by Buc'kingham Smith, page 86, et seq. 
New York, 1871. 

t History of Alabama (Pickett). Vol. I, page 70. 
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near the mouth of the Ohio river, with canoes laden with wares, 
up the Cumberiand, Tennessee, and Ohio rivers. Perhaps the 
aristocratic ancient town near Nashville, whose remains have re- 
cently been unearthed, was a colony from this main center. Like 
some of the Greek colonies that settled in Italy, it surpassed the 
parent stock in some of its manifestations of art. 

Father Membre, in 1681, saw a fleet of one hundred and fifty 
canoes at one of the towns on the Mississippi river. Some of 
them were forty to fifty feet long.* 

De Soto met a fleet of two hundred pirogues or large canoes, 
manned by the natives, on discovering the Mississippi. " It was a 
pleasing sight," says the Portugese narrator, " to behold these wild 
savages in their canpes, which were neatly made, and of great size, 
and with their awnings, colored feathers, and waving standards, ap- 
peared like a fleet of galleys." f Armed Indians, carrying shields 
made of buffiilo hides, sheltered the rowers, while others stood in 
battle array with their bows and arrows. 

That these native fleets could assemble upon the Mississippi, 
almost without warning, is an indication of the ease with which 
the ancient tribes were able to traverse the great rivers, and 
communicate with distant sections, either in their wars or peaceful 
exchanges. Bands of Iroquois from central Xew York came all 
the way down the tributaries of the Ohio in their light canoes, 
and up the winding Cumberland, to enjoy the pleasure of pillag- 
ing and burning the houses of the less warlike Shawnees near 
Nashville. They sometimes pursued the Cherokees and Chickasaws 
to the banks of the Tennessee river. They came west with La Salle, 
and drove the Illinois tribes beyond the Mississippi. 

Carver, more than a hundred years ago, learned from the Win- 
nebagos, of Wisconsin, that their war parties sometimes traveled as 
far to the south-west as New Mexico, "the land of the Spaniards," 
and that it required months to make the journey.t Similar excur- 

* Discovery of the Mississippi (Narrative of Father Membr^), page 181. 

t Portugese Narrative, C. 22; Conquest of Florida (Irving), page 314. 

t Carver's Travels, New York, 1838, page 42. Du Pratz mentions the fact that 
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sions or migrations were doubtless not uncommon in the prehistoric 
period. 

Pipes, flints, axes, and ornaments of stone are rarely found near 
their original beds. Beautiful pipes, wrought out of steatite, por- 
phyry and serpentine from East Tennessee and North Carolina, 
found their way far down the Mississippi into Louisiana, and into 
the shell heaps of Florida and Alabama. Three pipes, of the well 
defined north-west coast forms, have been unearthed in New Eng- 
land. Plates of mica, from North Carolina and Virginia, are found 
in great abundance in the mounds and graves of the Mississippi 
valley. To understand the ethnic status of the prehistoric tribes, 
therefore, and to clearly comprehend ancient life in Tennessee, these 
widely extended relations should be fully realized. The aborigines 
were evidently a trading, traveling, warring, and migrating race. 

We are told by Hubert Bancroft that the ancient Mexican 
traders made long journeys to distant sections, occupying months 
of time, and we have no good reason for supposing that either the 
Toltecs, the Aztecs, or the pueblo tribes were wholly ignorant of the 
vast population inhabiting the Mississippi valley, especially as the 
remains found occasionally exhibit traces of Mexican and pueblo 
culture.* 

one of the Yazoo Indians of Mississippi {Montoaoht-ap6), in one of hie journeys to 
the Far West, rt»ached the Pacific coast, and returned to hia tribe in Mississippi 
after an absence of five years. — History of Louisiana, Vol. II, page 128. London, 
1763. 

* Ilerrera, the Spanish historian, describes the cargo of a large trading canoe 
that came from Yucatan, at the time of Columbus, to one of the islands in the gulf, 
"forty leagues" distant from the mainland; showing how easily Cuba and Florida 
could be reached by the natives of Central and South America. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INSCRIBED STONES, IMAGES, IDOLS, CRANIA. 

Ancieiit Inscribed Stones Fonnd in TennesBce— The Sumner ('ounty I'irrUigrapb— 
The Riggs Face Bowl— Images of Clay— Stone Mols— Tlie Trcxjst Idol The 
Cradle Board Image — Crania from the Graves of Tennessee— Ancient Crania 
from Missouri— Peruvian Skulls— Pueblo and Cliff Dwellers* Skulls— Tabl(;s of 
Measurement. 

One of the surest indications that the state of ancient society 
in the Mississippi valley was essentially rude and primitive is found 
in the fiict that few prehistoric inscriptions of archselogical valne, 
or picture writings of interest, have been discovered within this 
widely extended area. None have been found approaching the 
higher grades of hieroglyphic writings, such as marker! the civiliza- 
tion of the Mayas of Central America, or even er^naling the ruder 
Runic characters or alphabet of the ancient Northmen* 

The North American Indians excelled all other barbarous 
tribes in the efficient and general use of sign language, and in ex- 
preasiug conceits, recording events, and conveying information by 
rude inarkiDgB or inscriptions; yet the antiquarian will search in 
vsun amoDg the f^ctographs and inscriptions that illn.^rate the 
large TtAumem of Squier and Davis^ Catlin^ Sefaoolcrafu or the more 
recent valuable poblicationa of the Bureau of Ethnology "^ for traces 
of an aaeient native written language, or decipherahle symbol Ian- 
goage. The large number of pictographii and '\n^:TiptionA illn.v 
trated are rarely above the grade of the rode archaic animal 
sketcfaea and marldngs, or rock earving!^. of the historic trih^, and 
are of eomporatively little ethnic value- A few injicTiptirm^ or 

^ la the Wonrtix Eeport nl the Borpan >»{ Echnr>lo«y Pow<>ll ^ pft<^ I.'^>. will h#», 
foond a loofT and vainahie illiMtrated paper by CoUvoel Oarrirk Mallery npon ih^ 
pkfoai lyha o€ the 5orth. Ainericaa Tnifianti 
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pictures of a higher type have been discovered. The Cincinnati 
tablet,* the figures on copper from the Etowah mound in Georgia, 
and several of the engraved shell figures and pictures from the 
mounds of Tennessee, Georgia, and Missouri, are objects of much 
archaeological interest, and must be excepted from the mass of ruder 
prehistoric pictographs. Although these expressions of art are es- 
sentially Indian and primitive, they point to a state of society, or 
of local or individual development, in certain ancient centers of 
population, a degree above the general culture status of the his- 
toric tribes. This proof is positive, and must be accepted. These 
evidences of ancient culture could not all have been borrowed or 
exotic. They do not indicate a state of society beyond the reach 
of the ancestors of the historic tribes in the natural progress of 
development, nor are they above the general state of art and culture 
of progressive tribes like some of the advanced pueblo villagers. 
They merely mark the highest points or stages of culture prob- 
ably reached in the slow processes of evolution, and suggest that 
there has been a slight decadence since the dawn of history, or the 
best prehistoric period, probably resulting from wars, migrations, or 
other natural causes. Illustrations of some of these interesting 
objects will be found in subsequent chapters. A few ancient carv- 
ings or inscriptions upon stone of considerable interest have in re- 
cent years been found in Tennessee. 

The carefully engraved stone, both sides of which are fairly 
well illustrated in Fig. 15, was found some years ago near Peters- 
burg, in Lincoln county, Middle Tennessee, and is now in the col- 
lection of the Tennessee Historical Society. The stone is of dark, 
hard, and compact slate. It is a little larger than the illustration, 
and bears such marks of age and use that there can be no question 

* We are aware that the genuineness of tliis tablet has been questioned. We 
have can^fully examined the original and investigated its history, and also that of 
the two ruder Ohio tablets of somewhat similar character. We have known Mr. 
Gest, the owner of the Cincinnati tablet, many years, and we see no good grounds 
to doubt that it is a genuine prehistoric relic. 
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B to its geniiinene.'*?.* The nniameiitation engraved upon it ib of 
the familiar Greek ki'y nr olassic' fret pittterii. Creqiieiilly (bund 




'Banner Stosb" (Li»col!i CnrsTV, Tehkehsbr). 



mong Mexican antiquities. The same pattern, in more regular 
K>rms, ornaments the front of the auuieut " Governor's Ilouije," at 




PoTTFRT FROM THE MlXJiri 



mal, in Central America. Move exaut examplea of tlie orna- 
tentation upon this stone are, however, to be found upon the an- 

•It was presenWd to the TenneMee Hietorii-a,] Hoeiny. in 1883, by Mr. R. A. 
!,an intelligent lUtd reliable geiitlemnn of l.ynL-lihiirg, Tennessee. He writoB 
u found in the aand un tLe bank of n euiull Btream in Lincoln county, 
w Petersburg, by the children of the Mnrsbail Eumily." 
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cient pottery from the Moqui pueblos in the province of Tnsayan, 
Arizona. The handsome old Moqui vase (Fig. 16) is ornamented in 
patterns almost duplicating the lines engraved upon this etone. It 
may be found in the collection of the National Museum, with many 
other articles of pottery of similar ornamentation from the same 
province.* 

A line specimen of a higher type of this form of ornamentation 
is presented in Fig. 17. It was taken from a fragment of very an- 
cient pottery found in Mexico, and shows the more advanced cult- 
ure of the Aztecs or Toltccs-t This rare little engraved " banner 
stone " was doubtless long worn or carried as an ornament, token, 




Fig. 17.— .\ Fk.iumj 



i-clEST Mexica-n Pottery. 



or amulet, or, perhaps, was used for some ceremonial purpose. It 
may have been a long-treasured keepsake of the Fatherland in the 
Far West, as it was probably an importation, centuries ago, from 
tbe Moqui pueblo section. No similar tracery or ornamentation 
has been discovered among the antiquities of Tennessee, or of the 
Mississippi valley, so far as we can learn. It establishes with con- 
siderable certainty the existence of intercourse between the ancient 
inhabitants of Middle Tennessee and the tribes of the pueblos, evi- 
dently village Indians of the same general class. 

An inscribed stone of an interesting character was recently 

■ See the larger illiiHtmtion of tliia vase and otliero in H«port8 Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Vol. IV, pagi'H 32U-3;(0. 

t The illuBtration ia copied from PrehiHliirk M:in (Wilson), Vol. II, page 30. 
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found by George Wood, a colored man, while "digging for jxtte" 
in the large aboriginal cemetery on the Noel farm, near Naehville. 
The stone is a sandstone, yellowish -gray in color, and of rather 
coarse grain. It is about two inches iu diameter, and nearly an 
inch thick. On the reverse side, it is hollowed out like a "cup 
stone." An engraving of it, representing both sides, is shown in 
Fig. 18. 

The inscription, well and deeply cut into the hard stone, is evi- 
dently ideographic, and a painstaking attempt at hieroglyphic or 
sign writing. It was certainly intended to have some special signif- 




Fra. 18.— Inucbibed Btonb Fiilnd neab Xahuville.* 

icance, or to record some specific idea, as the charatrtent are not 
careless incisions or markings. It may have represented some ^.oii- 
tract, or totem, or memorial, or some money idea, or value. 

The characters happen to he somewhat similar to miiiic of the 
letters of the old Ph(£nician alphabet, and to the Runic inwcnpiiiniH 
of the ancient Scandinavians. Dr. M. W. DickinMoii, in li'm vsilmi- 
ble work upoo American Numismatics, gives a Dumber of illustra- 

* Aotbor's collection. The ODevennem of the snriace reo'lenil it inipra''tirable 
to preaent a pboto-engraviDg directly from a photograph of the eUiof ; hut no urn;, 
npon ezAmining il, will doubt tht: genuiat-ncea til thin anti<|U(;. \Vi- olilairii'l it 
from the workmail the day it was found, and washed awaj the clay adhering t'j iL 
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tions of small, inscribed disks of stone, clay, coal, and galena, 
in form somewhat like this inscribed stone, objects discovered 
by him in exploring the mounds of the lower Mississippi valley, 
and which he designates as " aboriginal money " of the mound 
building tribes.* A few small disks of the same kind have been 
found in Tennessee. Dr. Dickinson was excellent authority upon 
this general subject, but we do not find it considered elsewhere, and 
we can not be certain that these little " discoidals'* were used as 
money. 

The prehistoric tribes probably had no medium of exchange 
corresponding with our modern idea of money or currency. Even 
the Aztecs of ancient Mexico had no regular metallic currency in 
general use. Barter and interchange of commodities constituted 
their principal method of exchange. The nearest approach to a 
system of currency among the historic tribes, was the use of wam- 
pum or shell money, a use doubtless originally derived from the 
value of shells, or shell beads as ornaments. The unique stone il- 
lustrated, however, is of interest as indicating an effort at sign writ- 
ing much above the ordinary types of Indian inscriptions. 

Some of the North American Indians, so expert in conveying 
their ideas by signs and sign writing, were evidently making slow 
but certain progress toward a written alphabet. 

There has also been discovered, in Sumner county, Tennessee, 
near the stone graves and mounds of Castalian Springs, a valuable 
pictograph, the ancient engraved stone illustrated in Plate II, which 
we have taken the liberty to entitle A Group of Tennessee Mound 
Builders. 

This engraved stone, the property of the Tennessee Historical 
Society, is a flat, irregular slab of hard limestone, about nineteen 
inches long, and fifteen inches wide. It bears every evidence of 
very great age. A plate engraved directly from a photograph of it 
would have been made for this publication, but the surface of the 
stone was uneven, and it was found impossible to get a strong pho- 

* Dickinson's American Numismatics, page 37. 
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tograph of the whole picture for a single plate. The stone was 
found on Rocky creek, in Sumner county, and was presented, with 
other relics, to the Tennessee Historical Society about twelve years 
ago. The society, at that time, not having sufficient room to ex- 
hibit its collections, the stone was packed away until 1886, when it 
was placed on exhibition at the new " Historical Rooms," in the 
Watkins Institute, in Nashville. No archaeologist, upon examin- 
ing it, will doubt that this interesting pictograph in stone is a gen- 
uine antique. 

It is evidently an ideograph of significance, graven with a 
steady and skillful hand, for a specific purpose, and probably 
records or commemorates some important treaty or public or tribal 
event. It seems to represent a time of general congratulations, 
perhaps some aboriginal Fourth of July! Indian chiefs, fully 
equipped with the insignia of office, are arrayed in fine apparel. 
Two leading characters are vigorously shaking hands in a confirma- 
tory way. The banner or shield, ornamented with the double 
serpent emblem and other symbols, is, doubtless, an important 
feature of the occasion. Among the historic Indians, no treaty 
was made without the presence or presentation of the belt of wam- 
pum. This, the well-dressed female of the group appears to grasp 
iu her hand, perhaps as a pledge of the contract. The dressing 
of the hair, the remarkable scalloped skirts, the implements used, 
the waist-bands, the wristlets, the garters, the Indian leggins and 
moccasins, the necklace and breast-plates, the two banners, the ser- 
pent emblem, the tattoo stripes, the ancient pipe — all invest this 
pictograph with unusual interest. 

Mr. Conant, in his Footprints of Vanished Races, published 
in 1879 (page 94), referring to the mound builders of South-east 
Missouri, makes the following statement: "In some of their 
human effigies do we find the manner of arranging their hair dis- 
tinctly delineated, and we may yet discover those which shall 
furnish us with correct representations of their mode of dress. 
Indeed, I have seen one vessel with figures of men rudely painted 
in outline upon its sides, who were clad inflowing garments gathered 
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by a belt around the waist and reaching to the knees" (The italics 
are used to call attention to the latter part of the statement.) 

Mr. Conant's prediction is fully realized in this pictograph. 
Here are portrayed, evidently with considerable correctness, the 
dresses and figures of leading personages of the Stone Grave race, 
the mound builders of Tennessee, as they appeared upon some im- 
portant occasion. Unfortunately, the faces of two of the four 
upper figures, the fanciful hair or head ornaments, the lower shield 
and some other details are partly lost by the disintegration of the 
stone, owing to its great age. Only faint outlines can now be seen. 
It w^ould probably have been wiser to have made no attempt to 
illustrate these portions of the pictograph. The implements or 
objects in the hands of the separate figure below have also become 
somewhat obscure, but the pictograph, as it now appears, has been 
copied from the original stone, with truthful expression and exact- 
ness of details. It was well and deeply graven, probably with some 
implement of quartz or flint upon the softer limestone surface. 
The aboriginal art was even slightly superior to the art of the 
copyist, as represented in the illustration presented. Some slight 
analogies or resemblances to the figures in this pictograph are 
found in other prehistoric picture writings from the mounds. 

In the figures on copper from the Etowah mound of Georgia, 
illustrated in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
and In the two fine shell gorgets in the same report, the waist- 
bands and garters invariably appear, and there are traces of the 
pointed fashion of the skirts. The back hair-knot is frequently ob- 
served on the pottery heads, and shell gorgets from the stone 
graves, and may be seen elegantly arrayed in the Etowah plate 
figures. The rude head in clay (Fig. 19) found within the ancient 
earth-works, near Hickman, Tennessee, oflTers an illustration of two 
of the long and peculiarly formed back hair-knots in the stone 
picture.* 

Judge Haywood, in describing a large stone idol found in 

* This illustration is from Aboriginal liemains of Tennessee (Dr. Jones), page 63. 
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Wilson county, Tennessee, says : " On the back of the head is a 
large projection, so shaped as to sliow, perhaps, the manner of 
tying and wearing the hair." * 

Fanciful head-dresses were worn by all Indians upon occasions 
of ceremony, from the eagle plumes of the wilder tribes to the 
elaborate feather crowns of the Aztec chiefs. 

One of the branches of the Cherokee tribe was named the 
family of the " Long Hair." This wue the badge or totem of the 
clan.-f- Bartram reports that the women among the southern In- 
diana "made diadems"! for the men's heads, and Parkmaa tells us 
that the northern tribes " wore their hair after a variety of gro- 




Fio. Ifl.^PoTTERV Head, wiTir Long Haib Knot. 



tesque and startling fashions,"!] ^ statement that might be justly ap- 
plied to some ot the fashionable head-dresses of more civilized 
racee.§ 

The neatly dressed female iu the picture seems content with a 
chignon of modern style. Her prominence upon this public occa- 
sion, and the fact that she seems to have possession of the belt of 
wampum, are both indicattona of progress in the direction of civili- 

* Natural and Aboriginal History ot Tennesaee, page 43S. 

t AncicDt Society (Morgan), page 164. 

J Bartram 's Travels, pa^^■ Sll. London, 1792. 

g The Jesuits, pa^- x\xiii. 

i " Tutla of deer's hair, dyed of scarlet color, wtre worn an head-dresses." Rel» 

tion of Cat>eea de Vaca, page 121. Paris, KUi. 
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zatioD. Be Soto found " the beaatiful young Indian princess, 
Xualla," ruling over the province of Cofaeheque, on the Savannah 
river.* The tattoo marka on tlie faces of two of the chief fig- 
ures are significant. "We find, from a series of rude drawings or 
"counts" of the Dakota Indians, illustrating the fourth annual 
report of the Bureau of Ethnology (page 174), that the principal 
chiefs of the Dakotas were marked by thne tattoo lines of paint 
across their cheeks; and that, in the Indian picture writings, the 
holding of a war club or pipe was a sign of authority, and indicated 




FiQ. 20. — TnBtRroQa Face Bowl (ONR-rinRo). 



that these special chiefs had at some time led independent war 
parties-t 

According to the interesting pictograph presented, the chiefs 
among the mound builders of Tennessee had four lines of paint, or 
tattoo marks, on their faces upon occasions of ceremony. The prev- 
alence of this custom among the pottery makers of Tennessee and 
Arkansas may also be established by testimony, independently of 
the pictured stone, 

• Conquest ot Florida (Irving), p^e 219. 

t P^ctographs ot the North Amcriran Indians (Colonel Garrick Mallery), page 
175. The Manduns, who Imvf been luentioued by Bi'voral wrltcrn as probable de- 
Bcendante of some of the mound buildiog tribes, are a branch of the Dakota or 
Sioux tribe of Indians. 
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One of the finest, if not the finest, face or portrait bowl yet dis- 
covered among the mound graves of Arkansas, and well illustrated 
in Fig. 20, as will be observed, is strongly marked with the four 
tattoo lines upon its face, thus confirming the story of the interesting 
pictograph from Sumner county. This terra cotta bowl was re- 
cently discovered in or near a mound on the St. Francis river, in 
Arkansas, near the mouth of the Tyronza river, by Mr. C. W. 
Riggs, an enthusiastic mound explorer, who kindly furnished us 
with excellent photographs of it, from which, with the aid of 
sketches from the original bowl, these illustrations were made. It 
is* five and one-half inches high. The face of the bowl is so marked 
and well executed that one is astonished at its life-like appearance. 
Its expression is indeed so natural and human that it is not alto- 
gether agreeable. In color the face is a light clay, probably the tint 
of the natural clay of which it was made. The rest of the liead is 
stained or painted red. The forehead is low, but prominent. The 
eyes small. The ears are finely modeled. The lips, which are 
tinted red, are parted, as if about to speak. What a history this 
little bowl could unfold, if permitted to tell the story of its life!* 

Returning to the pictograph, it will be observed that the pipe 
in the lower banner is of the familiar square pattern often found in 
Tennessee, and illustrated in the chapter upon pipes. 

Captain Carver, who spent three years traveling through the 

* The writer saw this fine ])owl in the Riggs collection, at the Cincinnati Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, in 1888, and takes pleasure in presentingj^o the antiquarian pub- 
lic probably the first good engraving of it. It is now in the Riggs collection, at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Mr. Riggs regarded it as worth more than the entire bal- 
ance of. his pottery collection of several hundred perfect specimens. He called the 
ancient cemetery from which it was taken '* The Royal ]\Iound," as it appeared to 
have been the burial place of persons of distinction in their day and gtnieration. 
Earth- works embracing about twelve acres (about the average area of our Tennessee 
works) inclosed the mound group. This bowl, well marked with the face and tattoo 
marks of some distinguished personage, perhaps belonged to the aboriginal set of 
terra cotta of some old chief. The physiognomy of this ancient gentleman, hotC»~^---. 
ever, like the heads and faces of the royal Peruvians and Central Americans, ex- 
hibits no special marks of a high blooded pedigree. 
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interior of North America, 1776-8, says the pipe " was used as an 
introduction to all treaties, as a flag of truce is among Europeans." 
A third banner or shield is faintly traced upon the reverse side of 
the stone tablet. They seem larger than ordinary battle shields, 
and may have been ceremonial shields or banners. De Soto found 
a native chief, the haughty Tuscaluza, using a large ornamented 
banner.* 

The double serpent emblem or ornament upon the banner may 
have been the badge or totem of the tribe, clan, or family that oc- 
cupied the extensive earth-works at Castalian Springs in Sumner 
county, near where the stone was found. The serpent was a 
favorite emblem or totem of the Stone Grave race of Tennessee, 
and is one of the common devices engraved on the shell gorgets 
taken from the ancient cemeteries, as will be observed in subse- 
quent illustrations. A serpent totem in pottery, found in David- 
son county, but near the border of Sumner county, is also illus- 
trated in the next chapter. The circles or sun symbol ornaments 
on the banners and dresses, are the figures most frequently graven 
on the shell gorgets found near Nashville. Father Membr6 in- 
formed us that the natives on the Red river, in 1686, wore " gala 
dresses," ornamented with '^ painted suns," and that they worshiped 
the sun,t and when Bartram visited the southern Indians, in 1773, 
he reported that the Indian women *' make moccasins, spin and 
weave curious belts and diadems for men, fabricate lace, fringe, 
embroider and decorate their apparel." J 

Hubert Bancroft tells us that the Navajos and Pimas, village 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, wore girdles around their 
waists, neat moccasins, leggins, aprons, and short petticoats of deer 

♦ " Beside him (Tuscaluza) was his standard bearer, who bore on the end of a 
lance a dressed deer-skin, stretched out to the size of a buckler. It was a yellow 
color, traversed by three blue stripes. This was the ^eat banner of this warrior 
chieftain.'*— Conquest of Florida (Irving), pa^e 25C. Shields of wood, skin, and 
hides were used by the natives. — History of Alabama (Pickett), Vol. I, page 68. 

t Discovery of the Mississippi (Shea), pages 217, 228. 

t Bartram's Travels, page 511. London, 1792. 
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skins, and necklaces of beads and shell-work.* Wo are also told 
that belts and garters were a specialty of Navajo manufacture,! all 
indicating that the dresses of the figures on the engraved stone 
resemble the dresses of the old southern Indians and the village In- 
dians of the Far West. 

The details of this interesting pictograph, and the location in 
which it was found, clearly identify it as a relic of the Stone Grave 
race. It is entirely in harmony with our knowledge of the race 
derived from other sources. It is also in harmony with the gen- 
eral views expressed elsewhere in this volume as to the culture 
status of this ancient race. While it presents a true picture of In- 
dian life in its rude and barbaric state, its details, and the art which 
engraved it, indicates a status slightly above that of the historic 
Indians of the early frontier. We doubt whether any inscrilK;d 
stone of more areh2e«>logical value has t>een discovered among the 
prehistoric remains of the Mis^^issippi valley. It is to be regretted 
that the disintegration of the stone has [irartly obliterated M>me of the 
ootlines of the hLcea and heads. Like the stone idol types, the faces 
are too rridely executed to be of ethnic valae^ yet prehistoric pictf>- 
graphs are so rare north of Mexico, that all their details are of 
interetst. 

The imagei§ and effigy vessels of clay, from the .^tone graves of 
Tennessee and the burial mounds of MLi»Aoari and Arkansas, are, 
also, among the mot^t interesting antifjues yet dii»o«)vercd. They 
call btifcck to lite the personalty of the old mound bnihlers more viv- 
idiv than anv other remains. While thev can not be reararded as 
presenting individual or exa<?t ty;[>es of this ancient race, .-^ome of the 
faces are so marked and expressive that they most be at least par- 
tial imitation* or reproductions of the lineaments and features b«*- 
fore the eyes or in the mind of the native artiaana wh*") m;i«ie them. 
It is remarkable that they represent nrj uniform or particular type. 
The varieties of features ami expression.^ are, indeed, as great as r^ne 

• 5^!itive Racn» iBoiwrnfti, Vol. rv. pat^ V»l, 5;^ 
t Bureau of Etimology R*^port, Vol. U, pat;c 4S4. 
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would observe along the streets of a metropolitan city, Nosee, 
lioman, plebeian, and Ethiopian, are all represented. Features of 
almost Caucasian regularity, the high cheek bones of the Indian, 
heavy African features, foreheads high and low, close fitting caps, 
and high pointed hats, may all be noticed among the characteristics 
of these statuettes of clay.* 

A group from the author's collection, all found in the ancient 




Fio. 21,— Teera Cotta Head, fhom Cehbterv near Nashv 



cemeteries near Nashville {one-third natural diameters or sizes), is 
presented as the frontispiece of this volume. It is engraved by the 
" Moss process," directly from a photograph of the objects, and 
is, therefore, an exact and truthful presentation of these images. It 
does not give the full strength of some of the faces and outlines, 
owing to their light color, but it is a faithful reproductioD of the 

• Chamny reports, pb a remarkable fart, the great variety ot types ot faces and 
features in the terra cotta figures fouod among aocieat Mexican remaiiu. — Ancient 
Cities ot the New World, page 132. 
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photograph. The clay paste of which they were madi*. as will be 
observed, is of different colors. The miyority of them are rvdilish- 
brown. Some are of a light cream or clay color ; and, occasionally, 
one is foaod of a rich and finely polished surface, nearly black. 
Like most of the earthenware from the graves, the clay paste has 
been mixed and tempered with pounded shells from the rivers, but it 
is usually finely ground and well burned. A front view of the lit- 
tle dark head in the upper line of the frontispiece is shown in Fig. 
21. It is one of the best and hardest pieces of ware, as well as cue 




Fig. 22.— Fejiale Head, fkox Cbubtkiiv seab Nauiiville. 

of the best specimens of art, found in the Noel cemetery. The il- 
lustration does not quite equal the original, citlicr in outlines or ex- 
pression. The light female head, on the upper line of the frontis- 
piece, is presented in protile in Fig. 22. The piioto-ongraviug docs 
not do justice to it, owing to its light color. In fact, neither of the 
pictures fully illustrates the dignity and grace of the original. The 
head belongs to an image or effigy vessel, and the hole, tliroiigli 
which the string was passed to hang or carry it, may bo observed at 
the back of the neck. The holes for the earrings may also bo seen, 
and a curious little loop or hole over tlic forehead, possibly intended 
to represent some custom of wearing a ring or ornament there. 
This fine female head was obtained from an ancient ccDictcry, on 
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the Byaer farm, on White's creek, about five mileB noVth of Nash- 
ville.* 

The square crown or ornament rising to a point in a series of 
layers on the large light head in the frontispiece was a favorite head 
dress of the Stone Grave race. We have not observed it on the 
pottery heads from other sections. It was, doubtless, copied from 




Fio 23.— Tbrr.* Cotta Image, from Cemetery neak Nashville. 



the fashions of the times, in the Cumberland valley, and is not un- 
like some of the modern conceits of the white race. 

The rather rudely engraved figure (No. 23) will be also recog- 
nized as one of the statuettes of the frontispiece. He bears the 
historic name of " Sitting Bull " in our catalogue. The face of the 
ori^nal in its characteristics is of a marked red Indiau type. The 

• It WM kindly presented to the author by Mrs. J. M. Leech, of Nasfanlle. 
There was a large cemetery on this farm, and a eepulchral mound, with layers ot 
graves three or four deep, from nhich ne obtained a number of fine relics; but, tike 
most of the burial grounds near Nashville, no evidences of military or d«feiuiT6 
works remain. 
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next figure on his left we call ** Mrs. Sitting BolK" as both were 
foond in the same grave, and appear to have been the work of the 
same aboriginal artist. The two smallest images in the frontispiece 
are solid, and may have been toys or charms; the smallest — the 
tiny little fellow at the end — being quite perfect, but only about an 
inch and a half high. The rest of the figures are hollow, and all 
have holes in the backs of the heads, and mav have been used as 
vessels or for some purposes useful as well as ornamental. 

Plate III is a reproduction directly from the photograph, pre- 
senting different views of some of the images of the frontispiece 
group, with others, that the reader may have a better idea of these 
interesting objects. It will be observed that the dark figure front- 
ing on the upper line has a contracted forehead, and features some- 
what resembling the Ethiopian type. This resemblance is much 
stronger in the original, and invests this unique image with special 
interest. The owl or bird-shaped vessel, with the well-painted 
feathers (Plate III), was taken from a grave in the Noel cemetery. 
A similar one, of finely polished surface and better burned ware, 
was dug up by Prof. II. II. Wright, of Fisk University, in the same 
cemetery. Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
recently exhibited a handsomely painted one to the writer, of the 
same form, found in East Tennessee. 

The ancient graves in Missouri and Arkansas have also fur- 
nished a number of similar figures,* and types almost identical of 
light clay, and with the same feather marks, are to be seen among 
the modern pottery of the Zuni Indians of the pueblos.f A well- 
formed owl, carved out of hard stone, and about four inches high, 
was found within the mound works, near Saundersville, in Sumner 
county, Tennessee. Nearly all the images and efligy vessels of light 
clay were probably orignally painted or decorated in various colors, 
but the coloring has faded, or become very indistinct. 

It will be observed that a number of these statuettes are hunch- 

* Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. IV, page 422. 

t Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. IV, pages 364, 365. 
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backe. ThiB is also a characteristic of many of the clay figares 
representing the human form found in Missouri and Arkansas. 
The hump 18 so large, so invariably of tlie same form, and so com- 
mon a feature, that there must have been some special design or 
object in its nse, bnt we have not been able to diswiver it. 

The humpa are generally headed or ornamented, perhaps ia 
imitation of vertebrip. 

The two outside images on the upper line of Plate IH are 
solid,* but nearly all the large images are boUow, and have open- 
ings at tlie backs of the heads, as if used for bottles or other usefal 
purposes. Possibly, they may have contained some kind of pre- 
historic " Worcestershire sauce," or aboriginal vinegar, or other 





4 (Two-TlllKlWI.t 



luxurifs of the ancient cuisine. They are generally called "idols." 
It is difhcult to understand why they should he molded into incon- 
venient human forms for use as ordinary bottles or vases; yet the 
fancy for the grotesque and for animal forms was so strong among 
the ancient races of America, that convenience of use was probably 
frequently sat-rificed to gratify the desire for these peculiar forms. 
A lai-jrn proportion of the j>ottery used by the ancient Peruvians 
was of gnitesque and animal forms. This was also a characteristic 
of ancient Pueblo and Mexican pottery. These quaint figurines of 
tcrra-cotta found in the stone graves of Tennessee vary from about 

•The largtT ono (founii near Xiuibvilk'i is from (lie fine mllcctioa of th« Ten- 
nessee lliHttrioal Socii'ty. Tiie wnaller ono in tin' jirDpiTty of Jlrs. JainuH I.. Gaines, 
of Nnshvilli', un.l was t.um.l in Wist T.-nn.-HBi-e. The ivat are in the author's ool- 
loftion, und wire tjikoii from the Noel cemeteiy. 

t Author'n».i))k'ftion. 
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an inch to a foot in height. Illustrations of their various and 
pecaliar forms might be multiplied almost iudofinitoly. The hirgo 
hand and foot in well burned clay (Fig. 24), found in Stowart 
county, indicate that some of these images must have boon sovoral 
times larger than any complete pottery figures yet discovorod, and 
that they were probably well-modeled. 

More images or idols of stone have also been found within the 
limits of Tennessee than in any other state or section north-oast of 
Mexico. Colonel Charles C. Jones, of Georgia, says that ** Tonnes- 
see, above all her sister states, seems to be most prolifio of thoin,"* 
While we can not be certain that any of these images woro wor- 
shiped as idols, it is believed that they must have been in some way 
connected with religious or sacred ceremonies, or have been used m 
part of the religious machinery of the ancient native priests or medi- 
cine men. It does not seem probable that so much labor would have 
been expended upon these large and elaborately wrought figures 
of stone for purposes of mere ornament or amusement. They are 
ruder than most of the large stone images found in Mexid) and 
Central America, yet the latt^^r are usually of the same coarse, 
clumsy, and grotesque characters, and often so similar to our Ten- 
nessee images, that we are struck witli the resemblance. With the 
analogy of idol worship in these <x>untrjes before us^ we think 
there can be little doubt but that the large images of stone found 
here were worshiped or venerate^] as sacr^ objects, or used in iK>m/e 
form of religious service- 
Three of the larger class of stone images or idols* are illustrated 
in Plate IV by the photo-mechanical pro<;ess, and are, therefore, 
more accurately presented in the picture than by any description we 
could give of them. The little figure on the left is an image in clay 
of a child bound to its cradle or hanging U^ard, found in a «lou^ grti ve 
of the Xoel cemeterv. It will \}4i snun- fully des<riU:jd hereafuT, 
The three idols are in the coUef-tion of ih*,- T«*nfiehsM- HiHtori^.u! 
Society. They are of is:niy handst^^n*', a«id an- froui twelvi:^ to tiiir- 

* Antiquiliee of 8outberxi lu<i'm,ikt, y^^: 4^. 
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teen inches in height. The image on the left in frrim Tmnsdql 
county, the center one waa found by l>r. Frost, of Naa)iville, j 
"WillianiBon county, and the one on the right is from Smith COUD^ 
all within the general section occupied by the Stone (Jrave raco \ 
Miihlle Tennessee. A large and well formed female heudi of durlD 
gruy sandstone, doubtless belonging to a similar image, was plow 
up near the earth-works and stone graves of Castalian Spriq 
(Sumner county), in the summer of 1888, and is now in the Smi^ 
sonian Institution. These "idols" are usually "surface tinds," 




Fig. 25.— Sti 
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moat of them have been discovered within or near the stone gra'd 
settlemeiJtB. l>r. W. M. Clark, of Nashville, found one woighiis^ 
twenty-seven and one-half pounds, in a grave near Nashville, lyitt 
beside a large skeleton. f 

Images and idols of atone and clay are found in great nuriibei 
in the ancient graves of Mexico and Central America, as we leal 
from Hubert Bancroft, Charnay, and others.J Their use as ol^ed 
of worship in these countries is amply authenticated. 

■ Johnson collection, Nflahvillf, 

r Smithsonian Iteivort, 1877, poge 376. 

t Native Kacce, Vol. IV, page SS-i ; Ancient Cities of tLf New World, CtutmiQ 
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The head of a large image of marble or crystalline limestone, 
illustrated in Figure 25, was found by Mr. H. L. Johnson, in 1887, 
in a mound on the Wallace farm, near Clarksville, Tennessee. The 
head had been broken from its body. The latter could not be 
found, though diligent search was made for it. The face was 
also considerably injured. The outlines of the head show very 
clearly the flattened or vertical occiput, a distinguishing character- 
istic of the crania of the Stone Grave race, the transverse or 
parietal diameter being fully as great as the longitudinal.* The 
features of the face are of a heavy Ethiopian cast, somewhat similar 
to those of the dark image in Plate IILf 

The strong peculiar lines across the face were probably intended 
to represent tattoo marks, or, possibly, wrinkles. Similar marks are 
found on the faces of some of the fine Ohio and Illinois stone pipes, 
and also on the face of the figure engraved on the fine shell gorget 
from Missouri, illustrated in Chapter IX. 

The hood or head cap resembles the head-dress of many of the 
clay images, and of the idol in the center in Plate IV. The original 
head, nearly life size, we have had carefully photographed and en- 
graved, that archaeologists may have the benefit of the type in con- 
sidering the characteristics of the ancient race inhabiting the Cum- 
berland valley. 

One of the finest stone images discovered in Tennessee was 
plowed up, in 1845, by Mr. Hartsfield, within the mound works 
about eight miles north of Paris, in Henry county.J Its face (front 
and profile) is illustrated in Fig. 26. The features are well formed, 
strong, and expressive. It was carved out of compact white fluor- 
spar, a mineral unknown in this portion of the Mississippi valley. 

* The ancient Egyptian sculptures showed the forms of the heads of the succes- 
sive races that peopled Lower Egypt. 

t According to Biart, who writes very intelligently concerning the ancient Mexi- 
cans, the Aztecs were a " flat nosed " race.— The Aztecs (Biart), page 46. 

t The illustration and description are from Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee 
(Jones), page 130. 
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The bead only is now preserved, the image having been broken and 
partly destroyed by fire. It offers another illustration of the va- 




Fia. 2(9. — Hbad of Stone, fboh Henst County (OnE'FOUBTh). 

riety of types of faces found among the ancient remains in Ten- 
nessee. 

The stone idol, rather rudely represented in Pig. 27, was dis- 
covered in a cave on the bank of the Holston river, near Strawberry 




Fio. 27.— Stonk Idol (Kkox County). 

Plains, in Knox county, Tennessee. It is composed 
limestone, and was evidently made out of one of the lu 
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of the cave. Dr. Joseph Jones was of opinion that the cave was 
used as a place of worship.* 

A number of stone images have been discovered in Smith 
county, Tennessee, The tine specimen from that county, repre- 
sented in Fig. 28, has unfortunately been burned and destroyed. It 
belonged to the collection of Mr, W. E. Myer, who kindly sent us 
good photographs of it, from which we have had the illustrations 




Fio. 28.— Stone Idol (Smith Countv, Te.vn 



engraved, in order to preserve a likeness of it. It was plowed up 
ID a field some years ago. 

Traces of the garments upon the body are sometimes to be 
found upon the images of clay. The hands of the clay ligures are 
also frequently found in the same ])osition. The holes in the hack 
of the head were evidently made for suspension. Similar holes are 



•Tho illustration and deacriptio 

a. 

t W. E. Mycr collection. 
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found upon the back of the hollow day images. The stone idol 
probably hung by a cord passed through the upper hole, in order to 
keep it in a vertical position. It was about fifteen inches high. 

Haywood and other early writers record interesting accounts 
of similar images discovered by the pioneer settlers. Some were 
"surface finds/' others were found in caves, or within the mounds 
or mound works.* 

♦In the beginning of this century, Mr. Jefferson was presented with two 
"Indian busts," which were unearthed by some laborers who were excavating along 
thjL* bank of the Cumberland river, near Palmyra. They are described thus: " The 
human form extends to the middle of the body, and the figures are nearly of the 
natural size. The lineaments are strongly marked, and such as are peculiar to the 
copper colored aboriginal inhabitants of America. The substance is extremely hanl. 
It has not been ascertained whether they are idols or only images of distinguished 
men. It will be an interesting object oi research for antiquarians to discover who 
were the ancestors of the j)resent Indians capable of executing such a good resem- 
blance of the human head, face, neck, and shoulders." — Antiquities of Southern In- 
dians (C. C'. Jones), page 435. 

Judge Haywood, the early historian of Tennessee, also gives the following ac- 
count of an antique idol : ** Upon the top of a mound at Bledsoe's Lick, in Sumner 
county, Tennessee, some years prior to 1828, was plowed up an image made of sand- 
stone. On one cheek was a mark resembling a wrinkle, passing perpendicularly up 
and down the cheek. On the other cheek were two similar marks. The breast was 
that of a female, and prominent. The face was turned obliquely up toward the 
heavens. Tlie palms of the hands were turned upward before the face, and at some 
distance from it, in the same direction that the face was; the knees were drawn near 
together, and the feet, with the toes toward the ground, were separated wide 
enough to admit of the body being seated between them.. The attitude seemed to 
be that of adoration. The head and upper part of the forehead were represented as 
covered with a cap or mitx^r, or bonnet, from the lower part of which came horizon- 
tally a brim, from the extremities of which the cap extended upward conically. 
The color of the image was that of a dark infusion of copper. If the front of the 
unage were placed to the east, the countenance, obliquely elevated, and the up- 
lifted hands in the same direction, would be toward the meridian sun." — Natural 
and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, pages 123, 124. 

Haywood describes another image, dug up on the McGilliam farm, on Fall 
creek, in Wilson county, as follows: "The figure is cut out of a hard rock, of what 
kind Mr. Rucker could not dettTmine. It was designed for a female statue. The 
legs were not drawn. It only extended a little below the hips. It is fifteen inches 
long, and thick in proportion. It has a flat head, broad face, a disproportionately 
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The little head of sandstone, nearly two inches high (Fig 29), 
was recently found by Mr. John Blunkall, in a stone grave cemetery 
a few miles west of Nashville. We present back and front views of 
it, as the cap and dressing of the hair are quite interesting. A wide 
band or tassel seenis to fall from the back of the cap or head-dress. 

Dr. Gerard Troost, the learned geologist of Tennessee, also de- 
scribed a number of Tennessee images and idols. One of these 
images of sandstone is now in the fine archaeological collection of 
Mr. A. E. Douglass, at the Museum of Natural History, in New 





Fig. 29. — Small 8tone Head (R. A. H alley Collection). 

York City. In its general form and appearance, it resembles the 
image on the right of Plate IV. Haywood, Dr. Troost, Dr. Ram- 
sey, and Dr. Jones all report evidences of the existence of phallic 

long aquiline nose, low forehead, thick lips, and short neck. The chin and cheek 
bones are not prominent, but far otherwise. On the back of the head is a large pro* 
jection, so shaped as to show, perhaps, the manner of tying and wearing the hair* 
(h^ee Historical Society pictograph.) The nipples are well represented,. though th 
breaste are not sufficiently elevated for a female of maturity. The hands are Testis 
on the hips, the fingers in front, and the arms akimbo ; around the back and aboir 
the hips are two parallel lines, cut, as is supposed, to represent a zone or belt. ^iM 

* 

ears project at right angles from the head, with holes through them. It was foniM 
a few inches beneath the surface of the earth. No mounds are near, but aa 
sive burying ground of great antiquity." — Natural and Aboriginal History t*^ 
nessee, pages 162, 163. Some of the pottery images are marked with i 
parallel lines across the back above the hips, like this stone image. 
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ritca or worship in ancient Tennessee. In some of the images and 
objects diBcovered, the membrum generationis is prominent. The 
latter is sometimes found separately carved or molded with much 
labor and skill in stone and clay.* 

The most interesting image from Tennessee described by Dr. 
Troostf is illuBtrated in Fig. 30. 




Fiu. 30. — Image Folnd in a Sea Shell. 



It represents a small, nndc human figure in clay in a large 
tropical shell (Cassis flanimea). from which the interior whorls aud 
column, and the front have been removed, to form the shrine or 
sanctuary within which the image was placed. The point of the 
shell was aUo tut, or ground off, to fonn a pedestal for it to stand 
upon. The image occupied its pla<:e in this large shell when 
plowed up in the Sequatchie valley, 

* Dr. Trooet had in fais collection a number of carefully carved repreeentatioiu 
of the male orgnn of generation. Similar objects have been found in Georgia and 
other ailjacont eta tt's,^ Antiquities of Southern Indians (C. C. Jones), page 439; 
Aboriginal Remains of Tenni'HHCH^ (J. Joni'til, page 135. 

t TranBaelions of the American Ethaulogical Society, Vol. I, pages 355-365. . 
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This curious relic presents evidence of some value that the 
ancient inhabitants of Tennessee were addicted to the worship of 
idols or images, or regarded these olyects with special veneration ; 
and the presence of the large number of figures of stone would 
seem conclusive on this point. It is certain that the ancient Mexi- 
cans and Central Americans worshiped similar objects, some of 
them equally rude. Images of stone and little earthenware figures, 
like the rude idols of Mexico, have also been found in the graves of 
the pueblo districts and other sections north of Mexico.* 

According to the testimony of Adair, Bartram, and Timber- 
lake, the Cherokees and most of the modern tribes of southern 
Indians were not given to idolatry. Some of the southern tribes 
venerated the sun, the moon, and other material divinities, and 
nearly all Indians appeared to have some general, but rather ob- 
scure, conceptions of a Great Spirit, and " a happy hunting ground" 
in a future world.f 

It was the custom of all American aboriginal tribes, savage, 
barbarous, and semi-civilized, to bury their dead with provisions, 
vessels, implements, or other evidences of their faith in some kind 
of a future existence. 

Statues of wood, we are told by De Soto's chroniclers, were 
found at the entrance to the temple or mausoleum at Talomeco. 
They were of gigantic size and were carved with considerable skill.J 
Adair describes " a carved human statue of wood " at the chief 
town of the upper Muskogee country, but this, like the wooden 
statues at the temple, was doubtless regarded as a memorial, or 
venerated only as the efligy of some hero. Among the modern In- 
dians, the Natchez, one of the most ancient and advanced tribes, 

* Prehistoric America (NadaiTlac), page 239; Native Races (Bancroft), Vol. IL 

page 800. 

t According to Colonel Garrick Mallery, the " Spirit Land " or " Hiqppj 
Grounds'* of the North American Indians, like the Paradise of the Jap 
neither a heaven nor a hell, and, in fact, was an abode without very w 
limits as to time or place. 

t Narratives of De Soto (Buckingham Smith), page 31. New York, 
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were probably worehipera of idols, as we learn from Father Petit 
that " the Natchez have a temple filled with idole. These idols are 
different figures of men and women, for which they have the deep- 
est veneration," In another passage he is more explicit: "Their 
idoU are images of men ond women made of stme and baked clay, 
heads and tails of extraordinary serpents, stuffed owls, pieces of 
crystal, and the jaw-bones of great fishes;"* s startling unorthodox 




and polytheistic assortment of divinities, indeed; but Father Petit's 
statement is not wholly at variance with the strange mythology and 
religions beliefs of the Indians.^ 

* Quoted by C. C. Jones (Antiquities ot Southern Indians, page 427). 

t Author's collection. 

t We are informed that the Kiowa Indians, now living in the Indittn Terrilory, 
" are idolaters, having ten idols Byuiboiizing the starH ; and an eleventh, about the 
siie of a large doll, is called the 'Pleasant Life,' and is regarded with great venera- 
tion. The priestly office is hereditary in the family of the tribe by whom the wor- 
ship and nilniBtr.ition» to the gods are performed." — Philadelphia Presbyterian, Jan- 
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Among the archfieological treasures found in the ^tone graves 
of the Noel cemetery, recently discovered near Nashville, was the 
unique little image, in clay, of a child or papoose strapped to its 
cradle-board, photo-engraved in Plate IV, and also illustrated in 
Fig. 31. 

It was found in a child's grave by Mr. George T. Halley, of 
Nashville, an intelligent young explorer and collector, from whom 
we obtained it. The illustrations are correct in their details, but 
slightly magnify its rudeness, as will be observed by turning to the 
more exact photo-engraving. It is nine inches long, and four 
inches wide, and was doubtless placed by the hands of some weep- 
ing Indian mother in her child's grave, as a memorial tribute, or 
as a toy or doll of which the child was fond. 

It establishes the fact, heretofore only presumed, of the use of 
the cradle-board, in infancy, by the natives of the Stone Qrave race, 
and aids in explaining the form of their crania — the flattened occi- 
put being the most marked cranial characteristic. The little pa- 
poose presents the appearance of a flat head, as if the head board 
to the cradle had also been used to depress its frontal, after the 
manner of the Chinooks or Flathead Indians; but, as there is 
little or no evidence of frontal depression among the crania found 
in the stone graves, the flattened forehead of this little image may 
represent an unusual type, or may have resulted from accidental 
modeling, rather than from design. 

The illustrations of the toy cradles of the Zunis of the Arizona 
pueblos (Fig. 32), Indians of the village or sedentary class, will give 

nary 26, 1889. Some of the Indians on Paget Sound are also known to worship idols 
made of wood. — Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part I, page 294. James Stevenson says : 
" The clay images or statuettes obtained from the Shinumo pueblos are not objects 
of worship, as supposed by many persons, but appear to be used to adorn their 
dwellings, just as similar articles are used by civilized races.'' " If they are ofojedB 
of worship, it must be in the family only, or a secret worship, of which I have no 
information. Images are used, however, in their dances and religious rites, be 
these are of wood,'' etc.— Second Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, page 387. 

8 
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a better idea of the use of the cradle or papoose board than the 
image.* 

The custom of fasteuing their infants to these boards or cradles 
was probably universal among all known tribes of North American 
Indians, and the discovery of this little image adds another link to 




r^.-i 



Fio. 32.— Toy Cbadi-ks of thb Zunis. 

the chain of identities connecting the prehistoric race of mound 
builders with the modern Indians. 

Urania. — Having presented various types of heads in clay and 
Btone it will be of interest in this connection to consider the crania 
of the Stone Grave race. As may bo expected, they will be found 
to be similar in general conformation to the types represented in 
the images. They are fortunately in a better state of preservation 
than the crania of the mound building tribes in most other portions 
of the mound area. The rude, box-shaped sarcophagi from which 
" Second Beport Bureau of Ethnology (Powell), page 3n. 
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they are obtained have protected them from pressure, and from the 
injuries incident to other methods of burial, and the explorer usu- 
ally finds them in their original form, free from post-mortem distor- 
tion. There is, therefore, little difficulty in obtaining crania in good 
condition and in sufficient numbers for comparison and classifica- 
tion. The Smithsonian Institution has published the results of Dr. 
Joseph Jones's faithful explorations and studies in this department.* 
The Peabody Museum has also published the very intelligent ob- 
servations of its assistant curator, Mr. Lucien Carr, upon some 
sixty-seven crania carefully taken from the stone graves and mounds 
of Middle Tennessee.f Careful measurements are given, and types 
compared and classified. The results are of great interest, but in 
the present somewhat confused state of the science of craniology, 
there is still much work to be done in this general department 
before satisfactory conclusions as to the ethnic status and connec- 
tions of the Stone Grave race can be reached by cranial evidence. 

The characteristic type of nearly all the skulls found in the 
ancient graves of Middle Tennessee is well defined. It is short and 
round, or, in scientific parlance, it is brachycephalic in form.J 

The frontal bones are elevated, but somewhat retreating. So 
far as we have observed, they show little or no evidence of artificial 
depression. The parietal bones are round and full. The occiput 
is almost invariably flattened. This is one of the distinguishing 
features, and most marked peculiarity, of the great majority of 
these crania. In many cases the occiput stands almost perpendic- 
ular. The vertical diameter is nearly the same as the parietal. 

♦ Aboriginal Remains (Jones), page 110. 

t Eleventh Annual Report Peabody Museum, page 361. 

t The scientific principle upon which the classification is made, is as follows : 
Taking the length of the skull to be 100, as an index : 

First. Wherf the breadth is as 73 or less, to 100, they are called dolichocephalic, 
or long skollB. 

Second. When they are from 74 to 79 in breadth, as compared with the length 
(100), they are orthocephalic, or oval. 

Third. When they are 80 or more in breadth, as compared with the index 
length (100), they are brachycephalic, or short. 
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Comparatively few of the crania are symmetrical in ontline, and 
sometimes the posterior flattening is so irregular or one-sided as to 
constitute actual deformity. 

The cheek -hones are large and prominent. The lower jaw is 
also large and projecting, or prognathic. Some of the skeletouB are 
over six feet in length, and must have belonged to men of uaasu- 
ally large and powerful physical structures, but the majority of them 
do not materially differ in size or foim from the remains of the 
aborigines of other sections. 




Fiua. aa AND S4.— Typical Crani. 



THE Stone Gravxs. 



The most common forms of crania* are rather rudely illus- 
trated in profile in Figs. 33 and 34. The outlines of Fig. 84 scarcely 
do justice to the upper or intellectual features of these crania. 

Comparatively few of them have a relatively greater lonpta- 
dinal diameter than is represented in these figures. In some of 
the types, the occiput is even more flattened, indicating how uni- 
versal must have been the use of the cradle-board among the an- 
cient inhabitants of the Cumberland valley, a custom evidently con- 
tinued through many generations. Three crania In om small col- 
lection have transverse of parietal diameters greater than the lonri- 

• These craoia have been sketched from types in the author's collectioii. Tbe 
latter is numerically' Bmall, consisting of but fourteen well-preaenred cnmift, bat 
they have been selected from many timcH that number of imperfect or broken ones, 
dug up by the authoi and his employes from the cemeteries and nxHuuta 1b the iat- 
mediate vicinity ol Nashville, 
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tndinal diaraeterB, showing the enforced swelling or bulging out of 
the parietal hones, consequent upon this posterior pressure in in- 
fancy. One of these types is represented by Fig. 35, an engraving 
copied from photographs of the original. It gives a much more 
correct impression of the forms ot these skulls than the profile il- 
lustrations. 

Regarding these crania. Dr. Jones states : " The vertically flat- 
tened occiput is by no means characteristic of the entire series of 
crania of the Stone Grave race ; and I have been led to regard this 
peculiarity, not as a typical characteristic dependent on the specific 




Fig. 35.— a Typical Short Skull." 

differences of race, but as pre-eminently, if not entirely, the result 
of artificial modification' during infancy."! 

The irregular and unsyBiniGtritivl forms of these crania, re- 
sulting from unequal pressure on the head, is shown in Figs* 8Qj 
and 37. 

Fig. 36 represents a TenneBsee skull dug up by Olf£ 
the ancient cemetery on the bank of the Cumberland vit 
Nashville; and Fig. 37 is from a mound grave in eontli.-^ 



• Ideogmphic Encyclopcedia, VoL I, PlaU; 52 
t AborigiDsi Remains (Jones), pige 115. 
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The crania of the pottery making tribes of south-east Missouri and 
Arkansas are very similar in form to those of the Stone Grave race 
of Tennessee, as might be presumed from the many other indica- 
tions of their near relationship. This abnormal deformity of the 
occiput characterizes a large proportion of the crania of both of 
these sections.* 

The detailed results of Dr. Jones's measurements and classifica- 
tion ot the crania collected by him will be found in a note at the 
end of this chapter; also a table of measurements of the author's 
collection. The twenty-one crania measured by Dr. Jones were 





Fig. 36. — ^Typical Skull, from Fig. 37. — Typical 8kull, prom 
Tennessee Mound.T Missouri Mound.T 

classified by him as short and round, or brachycephalic in form. 
Under the rule of measurement laid down, the crania in the author's 
collection also belong to the same type. The few skulls from the 
stone graves in the vicinity of Nashville, in the collection of the 
Tennessee Historical Society, are of the same general form. One 
similar in type, found in a cave near McMinnviile, and thickly in- 
crusted with stalactital or crystallized lime, deposited in the cave, is 
also to be seen in the same collection. This can not be regarded as 
a reliable indication of very great age, as the crust of lime may have 
been formed within a comparatively recent period. 

* Conant, page 104. 

t The illustration is reduced from a similar one in Conant's Footprints of Van- 
ished Races, page 106. 
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Professor Carr, after a careful examination of the sixty-seven 
crania collected by Professor Putnam from the stone graves near 
Nashville, states that, while the " mean" measurement bnngs them, 
as a whole, within the round or short class, there are some crania in 
the collection that can not be regarded as brachycephalic. After 
an elaborate analysis, in his table of measurement he finally classes 
five as dolichocephalic or long ; eighteen as orthocephalic or oval ; 
and forty-four as short or brachycephalic* 

In exploring the extensive cemeteries of the Ohio mound build- 
ers, at Madisonville, near Cincinnati, Prof. Putnam and Dr. Metz 
examined about one thousand four hundred crania, and of this num- 
ber about one thousand two hundred were pronounced short or 
round. The rest were oval or long, indicating the introduction of 
these latter types among the Ohio mound tribes in somewhat the 
same proportion as they were found in the ancient cemeteries of 
Tennessee. 

Prof. Carr pays our prehistoric Tennesseeans a rather doubtful 
compliment, in stating that their crania, judged by the ordinary 
rules of measurement, would rank higher than those of the ancient 
Peruvians, the Australian, or the Ilottentot.f 

He also states that the crania from Tennessee, in the Putnam 
collection, show little or no evidence of artificial frontal flattening 
or depression. Our observations have led us to the same conclu- 
sion. The prevalence of the custom among the Natchez and neigh- 
boring tribes of flattening the foreheads of their children in infancy 
by artificial means, as reported by Adair, Du Pratz, and other early 
writers, would seem to indicate that the Natchez were probably 
not closely related to or descendants of the mound building tribes 
of Tennessee. This test, however, can not be regarded as con- 
clusive. 

One of the skulls found by Dr. Jones in the burial mound on 
the bank of the Cumberland river, opposite Nashville, had an 
internal capacity of one hundred and three cubic inches, nearly 

♦ See tables at the end of this chapter. 

t Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, page 384. 
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equaliDg the capacity of the largest recorded Oaucasian skull. 
Prof. Carr aleo reports one of extraordinary size, far above the 
European average, in the Putnam collection. The capacity of the 
smallest adult skull in the hst waa less than sixty per cent of this 
one, showing the great variations in brain measurement among 
crania, probably of the same tribe. It ia reported that the crania 
of the modern Indians show a greater average cubical capacity 
than those from the mounds, but the size of the brain and the 
shape of the skull are now regarded as affording no certain indi- 
cations of the iutellectual capacity of persons or races; and, unless 
the quality, as well as the quantity, of brain can be determined, it 




Fio. S8.— TvwcAL Peruvian Skkll. 



seems that no satisfactory conclusions can be reached by such 
evidence. 

The crania of the northern Indians — the Iroquois, the Hurons, 
the Chippewas, the Algonkin tribes — are relatively long in form, 
and are usually classed as dolichocephalic, although a few short or 
round types are found among them. A large proportion of the 
skulls from the ancient graves of Peru have a striking similarity in 
form to those of the Stone Grave race, as may be seen from the 
illustration presented. Fig. 38. 

Dr. Ten Kate, who accompanied Frank Gushing, in 1887, in his 
explorations among the ancient pueblos of Arizona, and carefully 
examined and preserved the cranial remains, reports that the crania 
discovered did not differ from those of the modern pueblo Indians, 
and " were round or brachyceplialic and flattened at the occiput." 
" There was no exception to this rnle." * 

* Fnnk CuBtiing, in Science, July 11, 1S89. 
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Prof. O. C. Marsh also stated "that in a series of comparisons 
of Indian sknlls, be had been struck with the similarity between 
those of the pueblo Indians of New Mexico and the mound 
builders. As the shape of the mound builder's skull is very 
peculiar, the coincidence is a striking one." * 

The flattened occiput is also a very marked characteristic of 
the crania discovered among the remains of the clitf dwellers of 




— Clife' Dwellee's Skull, pbom Nbw Mszico.t 

New Mexico, who were neighbors and kindred of the pueblo 
builders, as is shown in Fig. 39, 

The variations iji the forms and capacity of the crania fonnd 
in the stone graves and in the burial mounds of the Mississippi 
valley have led to much controversy. Types nearly as difl'erent as 
the average Caucasian and Ethiopian skulls have occasionally been 
found in the same ancient cemeteries, and sometimes in adjoining 
graves, within the mound area of Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Ohio. It is difficult to classify some of them. The predomi- 
nant type, however, is the short and round or brachycephalicj 

• SmithBooian ContributionB (Moi^an), Vol. IV, page 202. 

t Engraving topicd from Harper's Weekly of September 7, 1889. The skall of 
the cliff dweller is artificially distorted in inCaDcy ; the papoose boards Bt.i so well 
preserved as to Bbow pLtinly the toarke ol the cords used to tie the heail firmly in 
place, and all of the skulls found present the back of the head perfectly flat, with 
abnormally high foreheads, where the skull has been crowded forward. The skulls 
and bones were all found covered with debris, back of the cliff dwellings, between 
the house wall and the wall of the cave.— A. F. Willmarth, Colorado Letter, Febrti- 
arjr 19, 1890. 

} Under the leadership of Dr. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, supplemented b7 thr 
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This is the typical form of the crania of the ancient inhabitants 
of the southern portion of the United States, of the ancient Peru- 
vians, the Old Mexicans, the pueblo tribes, and the cliff dwellers. 

The mound builders, and the stone grave builders of Tennessee, 
and the ancient peoples of the South-west were evidently closely re- 
lated, or were originally of the same general family stock, if their 
origin or relationship can be determined by the similarity in the 
forms of their crania. As a general rule, the crania of the ancient 
tribes of northern Indians belonged to the long or dolichocephalic 
type.* . 

results of recent investigations, the theories of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, the 
eminent craniologist, as to '^ the ethnic unity " of the aboriginal races of America, so 
long accepted by scientists, have in part been set aside. Dr. Wilson insists that 
there is "no uniform cranial type," and, therefore, that no unity among the red 
races of America can be established by the crania. — Prehistoric Man (Wilson), Vol. 
II, pages 172, 200. 

• The most satisfactory theory yet offered in explanation of these variations in 
cranial types, is that of Prof. Putnam, the intelligent archaeologist and curator of the 
Peabody Museum, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. In a lecture before the Western 
Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, Ohio, he stated in substance that: "There 
were four great antique races on this continent, or the people, if of one race, show a 
greater diversity than any other on earth. For instance, we found in one cemetery in 
Ohio one thousand five hundred skeletons, and these were of various sizes and dif- 
fered in their characteristics. The four great races can be resolved into two— the 
long-headed people and the people with short and broad heads. There is evidence 
that the long-headed people came from Northern Asia, and crossing Behring Strait, 
continued their way downward as far as California. Then they crossed the great 
lakes, went down the St. Lawrence, made their way along the Atlantic coast as far 
south as North Carolina, and spread themselves into Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
There is evidence that they resembled the people of Northern Asia in face and 
form. The short-headed people had characteristics of the people of Southern Asia, 
and resembled the Malay race. The first traces of them we find in Peru and Cen- 
tral America. From there, they worked toward the north into Mexico, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and, following the rivers which empty into the Gulf of Mexico, 
notably the Mississippi, they mingled at last with the long-headed people in Tennes- 
see and Ohio, and were finally absorbed by them. The Indian is a descendant of 
those two races." 
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DR. JOSEPH JONES'S TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS OF CRANIA. 
From the Stone Graves of Tennessee, Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee, page 110. 
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There are three unusually small crania in 
the collection : No. 6, was that of a young pet^ 
, not fully grown, judging from the denti- 
tion. Ap ordinary pair of calipers and a fine 
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ments. They are mode with accuracy ; but the 
writi'r makes no claim what«ver to scientific at- 
tainments as a crnniologist. 
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ction mainly because of their good state 
of presen-ation, and without reference to their 
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ch:a.i>ter v. 

THE ANCIENT POTTERY. 

The Art Instinct in Ancient America — The Pottery of the Historic Tribes — Superior- 
ity of Southern Ware— Methods of Manufacture — Bottle and Jar Shaped Ves- 
sels — The Coloring — Decorated Vessels — Bowl and Kettle Forms — The Fine 
Head Handles — Animal Forms — The Best Types — The Indian Dog — ^The Large 
Vessels — The Trowels, Rattles, Implements, Totems, and Ornaments in Pottery 
—Earrings, Wheels, Medicine Bottle — Fiji Pottery. 

The rude forme of art in clay were probably among the earliest 
inventions of the human race. Birch, in his work on "Ancient 
Pottery," states that " clay is a material so generally diffused, and 
its plastic nature so easily discovered, that the art of working it 
does not exceed the intelligence of the rudest savage."* The Hot- 
tentots and Fuegians, races grading very low in the scale of civili- 
zation, made and used pottery.f The cannibals of the Fiji Islands, 
one of the most savage tribes of the Pacific, made fine vessels of 
pottery, of varied and graceful forms, some of them resembling the 
best grades of Peruvian ware. Schoolcraft tells us the arts of plant- 
ing corn and making pottery came together. Writing of this natu- 
ral artistic faculty among certain savage tribes. Sir John Lubbock 
states " that their appreciation of art is to be regarded rather as 
an ethnological characteristic than as an indication of any particu- 
lar stage of civilization." J 

This artistic faculty seems to have been a characteristic of the 
aboriginal races of America. The Toltecs, the Aztecs, the Mayas, 
the Peruvians, and Quichuas illustrated it in its highest state. The 
pueblo builders of the West, the mound builders and pottery makers 

♦ Introductory, page 1. 

t Prehistoric Times (Lubbock), pages 551, 555. 

t Prehistoric Times, page 549. 
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of the Mississippi valley, the north-west coast Indians, and the more 
nomadic tribes of Red Indians, possessed the same natural gift in 
varying degrees. Even the Esquimaux, in their hyperborean homes, 
execute carvings with force and fidelity, surpassing any similar 
work found among the remains of the mound building tribes. This 
natural art instinct doubtless belonged to the parent stock or stocks 
of native Americans, an inheritance, at a remote period, perhaps, 
from Northern or Southern Asia, or both. It has been a character- 
istic of the eastern races of Asia from time immemorial. It fol- 
lowed them out into the far islands of the Pacific ocean.* 

These precedents and reflections are suggested in advance, 
to enable us to form a more correct estimate of the condition 
of society that existed in ancient Tennessee, as represented by 
the remains of the potter's art. In no other branches of industry, 
or. artistic work, had its prehistoric people made such advances. 
Through these remains, therefore, we may hope to unlock some 
of the secrets of ancient domestic life, and perhaps discover traces 
of the ethnic history of the mound builders of Tennessee. The 
stone graves of our old cemeteries, those enduring receptacles of 
archaeological treasures, have fortunately preserved, for our in- 
spection, the remains of the native ceramic arts. 

Nearly all tribes of modern Indians also manufactured pottery 
when first visited by the Europeans, and it is not always easy to 
distinguish the historic from the prehistoric ware. The northern 
tribes made clay pipes and utensils of the ruder class, sometimes or- 
namented with medallions and decorative markings. Nature kindly 
contributed to the ease of living at the south, and seemed to have 
favored a higher development in the humbler arts and industries. 
According to the accounts of the early writers, the pottery of some 
of the southern tribes was finely finished, and of varied and sym- 
metrical forms. The Gentleman of Elvas, one of the journalists of 
De Soto's campaign, declares that the vessels of pottery used by the 

♦ Sir Daniel Wilson has suggested that the forms of ancient Peruvian pottery 
may yet be traced back into Mongolian and Eastern art.— Prehistoric Man, Vol. II, 
page 43. 
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natives of Arkansas, and elsewhere, in 1541, equaled standard Span- 
ish ware, "little differing from that of Estremoz or Montemor;"* 
and that " they had great store of walnut oil, clear as butter, and of 
good taste, and of the honey of bees preserved in pots." Mar- 
quette, the discoverer of the Mississippi, in his account of his visit 
to the Indians in Arkansas and Mississippi, in 1673, writes that 
"they used, in cooking, large earthen pots, very curiously made; 
also, large, baked earthern plates, which they used for different pur- 
poses." t 

Adair and Lieutenant Timberlake both mention the use and 
manufacture of pottery by the Cherokees. The former states that 
when he visited them — as late as 1774 — they made " earthern pots 
containing from two to ten gallons, large pitchers to carry water, 
bowls, dishes, platters, basins, and a prodigious number of other 
vessels of such antiquated forms, as would be tedious to describe 
and impossible to name;" a statement that certainly accurately de- 
scribes the motley assortment of pottery we find in our Tennessee 
mounds and graves. The Natchez Indians were so skillful in mak- 
ing their "red-stained pottery," that Du Pratz, the historian of 
Louisiana, states that he had them make for him a set of plates 
for his table use.J 

Captain John Smith says, "the Indians of Virginia used pot- 
tery of clay made by women," and Bartram also mentions the fact 
that the Indians of Georgia made and used utensils of earthenware 
in 1773, the date of his visit among them.|| 

* Historical Collections of Louisiana, Part II, page 201 ; Narratives of De Soto 
(Buckingham Smith), page 165. 

t Historical Collections of Ix)ui8iana, Part II, page 295. 

t The women make pots of an extraordinary size, jars with medium size open- 
ings, bowls, two pint bottles with long necks, pots or jugs for containing bear's oil, 
which hold as much as forty pints, and, finally, plates and dishes in the French 
fashion.— Histoire de la Louisane (Du Pratz), Vol. II, page 279. 

11 Bartram's Travels (London, 1792), page 511. In Hariot*8 Virginia, we are in- 
formed that " their women know how to make earthern vessels with special cun- 
ninge, and that so large and fine, that our potters, with thoye wheles, can make noe 
better ; and then remove them from place to place, as easelye as we can do our 
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The Mandan Indians of the Upper Missouri, we are told by 
Catlin, manufactured excellent pottery. " Earthen dishes or 
bowls," he states, "are a familiar part of the culinary furniture of 
every Mandan lodge, and are manufactured by the women of this 
tribe in great quantities, and modelled into a thousand forms and 
tastes. They are made by the hands of the women from a tough, 
black clay, and baked in kilns which are made for the purpose, 
and are nearly equal in hardness to our manufacture of pottery, 
though they have not yet got the art of glazing, which would be to 
them a most valuable secret. They make them so strong and 
serviceable, however, th^t they hang them over the fire as we do 
our iron pots, and boil their meat in them with perfect success. I 
have seen some few specimens of such manufacture which have 
been dug up in Indian mounds, and tombs in the southern and mid- 
dle states, placed in our eastern museums, and looked upon as a 
great wonder, when here this novelty is at once done away with, 
and the whole mystery ; where women can be seen handling and 
using them by hundreds, and they be seen every day in the summer 
also, molding them into many fanciful forms and passing them 
through the kiln where they are hardened."* 

These historic accounts of the manufacture and general use of 
pottery ware, even in its ornamental and fanciful forms, among the 
later tribes, arrest the attention, and show us how narrow are the 
lines of distinction that separate the arts of the mound building 
tribes from the arts of some of the modern Indians.f 

The custom of placing food vessels, utensils, and implements in 
the graves with their dead having been almost universal with the 

brassen kettles." — Quoted by C. C. Jones in Antiquities of the Southern Indiaii8« 
page 448. 

* Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, etc., of the North American Indlani 
Vol. II, page 110. 

t Prof. Cyrus Thomas states that, at a recent date, Indians residing on the gv** 
near Mobile, remnants of the modern Alabama tribes, ma^le pottery of good qii« 
and glazed it. Specimens of this ware may be found in the Natloxud "Mhp 
Washington. 

9 
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ancient and modern tribes, the foregoing citations admonish us that 
we can not be certain that all the pottery found in the graves and 
mounds is prehistoric, or necessarily of very ancient date, notwith- 
standing the popular impression to the contrary. 

The superiority in art and industry of the more advanced tribes 
of southern Indians at the dawn of history would seem to 
strengthen the traditions of the northern tribes, that the mound 
builders of the Ohio valley had been forced to the southward. A 
culture above that of the nomadic tribes of the North, and not of 
very ancient date, has, without doubt, left its impress upon these 
southern tribes. 

The decline of the potter's art among the historic tribes dates 
from {he introduction of European ware. It could not compete 
with the better utensils of the early traders, and pottery making 
soon became one of the lost arts. It is now unknown among the 
native tribes, excepting the pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona, who still continue the manufacture of earthenware, in its 
quality, coloring, methods of fabrication, and, indeed, in many of 
its forms, not unlike some of the ware now found in the stone 
graves of Tennessee, and in the pottery districts of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Illinois, and other sections of the mound 
area.''^ 

A number of early writers have also favored us with minute ac- 
counts of the methods adopted by the southern Indians in manufac- 
turing earthenware. Dumont, in his Historical Memoirs of Louisi- 
ana, published in 1753, states " that, having amassed the proper kind 
of clay, and carefully cleaned it, the Indian women (of Louisiana) take 
shells, which they pound and reduce to a fine powder ; they mix this 
powder with the clay, and, having poured some water on the mass, 

• Mr. James Stevenson, of the Bureau of Ethnology, who, in 1879, in company 
with Frank H. Gushing, made a valuable collection of the pottery of the Zunis and 
other pueblo tribes for the National Museum, reports : *' The resemblance of this 
Indian ware, in the form of the vessels, to that found in the ancient mounds of this 
country, is so marked, that it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the fact." 
—Reports Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. II, page 333. 
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they knead it with their hands and feet, and make it into a paste, 
of which they form rolls, six or seven feet long, and of a thick- 
ness suitable for their purpose. If they intend to fashion a plate 
or a vase, they take hold of one of the rolls by the end, and fix- 
ing here with the thumb of the left hand the center of the vessel 
they are about to make, they turn the roll with astonishing quick- 
ness around this center, describing a spiral line ; now and then 
they dip their fingers into water, and smooth with the right hand 
the inner and outer surface of the vase they intend to fashion, 
which would become ruffled or undulated without that manipula- 
tion. In this manner they make all sorts of earthern vessels, plates, 
dishes, bowls, pots, and jars, some of which hold forty to fifty 
pints. The burning of this pottery does not cause them much 
trouble. Having dried it in the shade, they kindle a large fire, and 
when they have a sufficient quantity of embers, they clean a space 
in the middle, where they deposit their vessels, and cover them 
with charcoal. Thus they bake their earthenware, which can now 
be exposed to the fire, and possesses as much durability as ours. 
Its solidity is doubtless to be attributed to the pulverized shells, 
which the women mix with the clay.* 

It will be observed that m mixing pounded shells with the 
clay, and in other details of the potter's art, the processes used 
withm the historic period, could not have substantially differed 
from the earlier methods of manufacture.! 

♦ Dnmont's Memoirs, Vol. II, page 271. 

t The methods of pottery making among the Zunis and other pueblo tribes, as 
described by Stevenson and others, are somewhat similar to those adopted by the 
southern Indians. The pueblo women, as usual, are the potters. Not having a sup- 
ply of wood for charcoal, Stevenson says, the Zunis cover their ware ready for burn- 
ing, with an oven made of dried manure. In the absence of shells, the pueblo In- 
dians mix their clay with fragments of old pottery ground up, and with crushed 
lava and other materials. Similar colors are also used in ornamentation. Like the 
Stone Grave race oi Tennessee, they also use smoothers or little trowels of clay. — 
Annual Reports Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. II, pages 329, 330. Hunter also describes 
the methods of making: pottery adopted by the modem Western tribes, as follows : 
** In manufacturing their pottery for cooking and domestic purposes, they collect 
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Having very briefly reviewed the accounts of the potter's art 
among the modern Indians, we will defer further compariaoDa and 
BuggestioDB as to the relative merits of the old and the modero 
ware, and proceed to examine the remains of this art found in the 
stone graves and burial mounds of TennesBce. Recent explorations 
in the ancient cemeteries near Nashville have fortunately yielded 
coltectioiiB that will enable us to present, with convenience, speci- 
mens of most of the varieties of pottery heretofore discovered in 
the state. 

In order to present some of the types with accuracy of form 
and appearance, the author has had a number of plates of the pot- 
tery in his collection engraved by the new photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses of engraving, which illustrate the objects with photographic 
accuracy. 

The accompanying plate (No. V) presents various forms of 
vases, bottle-shaped vessels, and jars (a little less than one-fourth 
natural diameters or sizes). Some of the forms are common, others 
are rare. Ail of the vessels with fanciful, animal, or hunaan heads 
have holes at the backs of the heads, doubtless for practical use. 
The top-knots, rather faintly shown on two of the heads, were evi- 
dently molded in imitation of the head-dresses of that time. The 
owl, the bear, the fox, autl the human face are familiar types. 

There is no evidence of the use of the wheel ur lathe bj the 
ancient pottery makers of Tennessee or the Mississippi vallej. The 
ware is hand made, and has been built up with the ud of rnda 
molds, and in baskets, and in cloth and matting bags. Clay trowell^ 

tough clay, beat it into powder, temper it with water, and then sprraH it orer block* 
ot wood which have been formed into shapes to suit their convenience or taoejri 
when Buffleiuntly dried, thoy are removed from the molds, placed in proper sltiM- 
tions, and burned to a hardness suitable to their intended uses. Another prnc(>iis 
prai^iced by them is to coat the inner surface of baskets made of mehes or wlllowa 
with clay to any required thickness, and, when dry, to bum them as above i 
scribed. In this way, they construct large, handsome, and diirahle wan>; 
latterly, with such tribes as have int*'reourBC with the whites, it is not t""-*- ' 
because of the substitution of cast-iron ware in ita stead." — Hnnta^'ll 
Customs of Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1823, page 296. 
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were used in smoothing and rounding the open vessels. The ex- 
actness and graceful outlines of many of the forms were probably 
due mainly to acquired dexterity and correctness of measurement 
by the eye, doubtless aided by various simple mechanical appliances, 
such as convenience would suggest. The wheel was unknown to 
the pottery art of the pueblo Indians, and there is no evidence of its 
use in ancient Mexico or Peru. The vitreous glaze was also un- 
known to the potters of the Mississippi valley. Various devices 
were used in substitution. The ware was rubbed, oiled, and pol- 
ished, and doubtless the finer grades of clay paste were applied to 
the surface to give it a fine and glossy finish. Some of the vessels 
have almost the ring of glazed ware. The absence of a vitreous 
glaze is a characteristic of all or nearly all the pottery of ancient 
America, even in the localities of its highest development. A few 
glazed fragments have been reported to have been discovered 
among the ancient ware of Central America and Mexico. The 
pueblo Indians had no knowledge of it. Some of our Tennessee 
and Mississippi vessels have as hard and fine a gloss and finish, as 
we have noticed upon any of the ware of the pueblos. 

Nearly all of the pottery from the stone graves of Tennessee 
has passed through some process of burning or hardening by fire, 
as may be presumed from the good condition in which much of it 
is found. Some of it is as compact and well-burned as vitrified 
ware. It is not probable that it would have retained its form and 
hardness in the moist climate of Tennessee and in graves, often in 
the sandy loam of the river terraces, if originally only sun dried ; 
but we have succeeded in taking from the graves some perfect ves- 
sels that have evidently never been subjected to the action of fire.* 

About half of this earthenware is of a grey or stone color, the 
familiar color of much of the Missouri and Arkansas ware. The 

• In cleaniDg some pottery from burial grounds on the river bank near Nash- 
ville, the writer*s wife, who was assisting him, dipped a fine, and apparently hard 
frogHshaped bowl, into warm water to wash it. In a moment it was almost dis- 
solved into its original clay, and she only saved it from total destruction by jerking 
it out and partly remodeling it while in its pliable condition. 
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finest vessels found in the large Noel cemetery, near Nashville, and 
in some of the neighboring burial grounds, were generally reddish 
brown, a specialty of this section representing the best develop- 
ment in the pottery art. Others are of a very light clay color, the 

vessels usually retaining the coloring of the clay of which they are 

* 

made. Occasionally a vase or head is found, of tine and nearly 
black ware. 

A large proportion of the finer vessels and images of light clay 
were originally painted or decorated with colors, some of them well 
burned or painted into the clay; but, in the intervening centuries 
of burial, the paint has faded and become indistinct. Vases hand- 
somely decorated, when lifted from their beds in the graves, soon 
lose most of their colors by exposure to the air, unless protected by 
a coating of shellac, or some other impermeable substance. 

Ochre, in its several shades, and other pigments and dyes, some 
of them purple or bluish tints, were used in coloring. Vessels con- 
taining finely-powdered mineral paints have occasionally been found 
in the caves and graves.* 

The coarse, red mineral paint decorations, frequently found on 
the light clay-colored ware from Arkansas, are rare in Tennessee; 
indeed, fewer vessels ornamented with colors have been discovered 
in the Cumberland valley than in the pottery districts west of the 
Mississippi. The Tennessee ware, as a class, is darker, but the deco- 
rations on the light-colored vases appear to have been usually skill- 
fully and deeply burned or painted into the clay, and polished or 
burnished in finishing, instead of being laid or painted on the out- 
side, and left unpolished, as seems to have been the custom in Ar- 
kansas. A few vessels of lustrous black ware have been found in 
Tennessee. They are, however, more common in Mississippi and m 
the lower Mississippi valley. They are symmetrical in form, well 

* Colonel W. A. Henderson, of Knoxville, has an ancient vessel of earthenware 
found in a cave near McMinnville. When discovered, it was partly filled with pow- 
dered red ochre. We are indebted to him for a good sample of it. Du Pratz men- 
tions the fact that the Natchez Indians colored their pottery a beautiful red by 
using ochre, which becomes red after burning.— History of Louisiana, page 179. 
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burned, and in quality are above the grade of the average w-a^'e of 
the old pottery makers, Adair tells us the method adoptetl \>y the 
southern Indians, in "glazing'' their vessels of pottery with this 
fine black polish, was by placing ** them over a large \\\\> of smt>king 
pitch pine, which makes them smooth, bUiok, atid linn/** 

The faint outlines uf the decorations on sonte of the vessels 
in Plate V may still be noticed. They were very indistlnot in the 
photograph engraved, although still plainly marked upon tlie orig- 
inal objects. 

Better examples of decorated vessels may be seen in Fig. 40. 

The bottle, or water jar, ornamented with the figure of an open 
hand (Noel cemetery), was discovered since Plate V was engraved. 
Unfortunately, its long burial has partly obliterated the desigfi and 
coloring, but enough remains to show their general outlines. The 
design was evidently ideographic, and probably possesse<l mnne pe- 
culiar significance. A vessel of the same size and form, and simi- 
larly ornamented, but with an up-ramA hand, was forind in Frank- 
lin county^ Xortbem Alabama,' near the MissjAsippi line, ^xu\ U well 
illustratefl in the Fourth Annual Ref>ort of the Bureau of fithnok^y, 

* History of the Ameriran fndianti. pa^ajft 4. I»n<i^>n, I77-v. XMt\«^ .^t4*v^nfv>n 
infonns b» that the .'rantsi f 'lara, and othi^-r f nrhanff f>i the «»a«t«»m jvn^^hlow ^f s*^vf 
Mexko, collar tht^ir black ware in *wih«taivtiai]y the «m«* mann»»r fn «<*»w»r:hmn^ 
their ittetho«i» of haminur in ni«ie kilna he 3tat»*a: ^Thofli^ %••*?••» I« Thi#*h ^hu 
art£«tj» cnisenii to <*nl*'jr bUck are ailowed to r**main. an«i iiw^ther .ipp*irarin?i ^f :'ii#»|, 
finely palvwaRtl, i» maile. completely (^overinif and -rniothprny *h*» in* T!^i« •>?»> 
du«?€9 a dense. <iart: :nnoke. a prvrtion of whieh i« ah«or*v»d -"vv *o** v»k'»i^ •-««*»••. 
and^TTes them the deairwl hiark folor. Tt in in thin manner 'hat "h^ '»j»^ir r/rv. ^f 
these easceni piiebioA iit pprvtii4»ed.'*— Reports Ikirean <>f £thnA>rv^/ .' >i ;; j-v^iv 

Utr. :*fe\'i»nfwn aUm informn «w, in th»» «ime ivp/^rf. that ' th*» on^v ^'^'^or** i**^*! 
hyche pnehin rndiAnn " ia <lprnratincr pon»>r\*. .in» bla^k. ivd. .irnd JorrK* jhuA*- J 
bTowTL" the «*olnm ••hinrty -WRd by thp old j)ort>»rv' mak^'r** of *>i*^ vf)<«i«ai^,r,i .',11/..,' 
Hi» «iejipriptiom» ot th#» method* of fahrieatine r>n*»hlo po^t*»rv -ih^.r* rnrinv .th^.r 
I>ouiG» 'tf iilentity. The anrient pftttfry :irtH of Mi^ *rih^^ iinn<r ir>^^n '>f '!*-•»*• h^ 
upper arthntarres oi the Arkan«ii« riv»'r. in V^tr Vf^-Yi^o. •r''r'' \r,nht]ot^ ;/?»<,'•'. , '^ 
the orihes \iv\n^ <ipoa the name rivr»r .n the ^tate >f A r?fHri'^?i<i <\nr\nif flf^ j*r''.r-f/'>rl/* 
poind. 
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page 433. The two vessels are so nearly alike that they appear to 
have been decorated in the same aboriginal paint shop. 

The other two vessels in the figure, painted with circles, are fa- 
miliar types of ornamentation in the Nashville district. The black 




Fio. 40. —Decorated Vi 



and purplish colors have been so well and smoothly burned or 
worked into the clay that a good washing does not injure them. 

A good example of ancient pottery decoration is illustrated 
in the little bowl, Fig. 41. 




Cehetbrv (Ome-third).* 



Another form of ornamentation is shown in Fig. 42, a vessel 
discovered by Dr. Jones, witliin the ancient iuclosure on the Big 
Harpeth river, near Franklin, Teunessee. 

" Author's collection. 
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The vase is of a light yellow cl&y color, and on ita sides are 
paiDted three crosses of dark browu — almost black color — sur- 
rouDded by ornamental circles.'*' 



Fio. 42. — Decorated Vasb Foukd nbab Fbanklin (One- 




Fio. 43.— Va8b fttoa Bio Harpbtr ■Wpaia (Onk-thibs]. 



In one of tho stone graves of the Big Harpeth works, 
Jones discovered the vessel fashioned somewhat in the sh^ie 
child's foot and leg — represented in Fig. 48. It was foQDd bf 

* AboriKinal Remains (Jodcb), psge 57. Mr. J. B. Nicklin, of CbaUt 
Tenaesaee, has in bis fine collection of antiquitiee an ancient bowl and wi 
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the skull, and was painted, but the faint lines of coloring soon dis- 
appeared.* A pipe of somewhat similar form is figured in the next 
chapter. 

The effigy vessel, or image, Fig. 44, was found by Dr. Jones in 
a child's grave of the large burial mound on the bank of the Cum- 
berland river, opposite the city of Nashville. It is of hard black 
ware, with a polished surface, and is hollow, with the usual aperture 
at the back of the head, indicating that it may have been utilized 
as a vase or bottle. It is certainly unique in its anatomy.f 




Fig. 44. — Image Found Opposite Nashville (Onehsixth). 

In exploring the ancient earth-works, near Lebanon, Tennes- 
see, which he designates " the remains of a fortified Indian village," 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, discovered, buried 
under the earthen floors of the Indian huts, or houses, a number of 
antiques of clay, stone, and shell, showing the high attainments of 

found in the Coxe mound (near Stevonpon, AlaV>aina, a short distance south of the 
Tennessee line), in form and of materials similar to our Tennessee ware; but the 
paintcHi dt^corations upon it, in strong rod or maroon coloring, are artistically exe- 
cuted, and are better preserved than any ornamental work in colors we have ob- 
served upon the ancient ware of Tennessee. 

♦ Aboriginal Remains, page (50. 

t Aboriginal Remains, page 44. 
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these aacient village Indiane ia aonie of the arte. In a child's grave 
in one of these bouses, near the large mound, Prof, Putnam obtained 
the "water jar" represented in Fig. 45. It is mounted on three 
legs, the cavities of which connect with the body of the jar, while 
the cross-bars between them are solid.* 

Ajar very similar in form is illustrated in Plate VIII. Some- 
what similar types are also found in Missouri and Arkansas. 




Fio. 45. — J.m KiioM Hoi'BE uitiiin tiik Lkhanon Works,} 

Prof. Putnam also found within the inclosure, near Lebanon, 
Tennessee, the tine jar (Fig. 46) representing a badger or some other 
clumsy animal. It is of a yellow clay color, and when found was 

" Kleventh Annual Report Pfnlxiily Miihluui ( Putnam 1, jMiRf :t5(i, 
t ContributionB to .^rehwoiniry of MiRsauri. Plate IV; Reports Kunuii of Eth- 
nology, Vol. IV, page 420. 

J Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massai'busetLs. 
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painted with a number of concentric figurcB, but they soon Ikded 
and became indiBtinct.* 

Jars of this form are rare in Tenneeeee. They have occasion- 
ally been found in the pottery districts west of the Mississippi. A 
fine specimen is illustrated in Plate IX. 

Examples of ancient Tennessee pottery of the bowl and kettle 
form (one-fifth actual diameters) are shown in Plate VI. (Author's 
collection.) Nearly all of them were obtained from the atone 




Fio, 40.— Versf.i. from Lebanon Workb (OsE-TniRi>).t 



graven of the Noel cemetery. A larger number of these veasell of 
various shapes might have been presented in the photo-eDgraTiDg, 
but only a limited HL-loction of standard patterns were placed in the 
group, to avoid confusion of outlines. The kettle-ahaped veaaeli 
found in Tennessee vsiry in size from little toys an inch wide to 
large pota a yard in diameter. The set of bowls on the right ■■ 
made of excellent well-burued ware. Most of them are ^m^ 

• Eleventh .Annual Report Peabwly Museum, page 359. 
t Pt-aboily ilust'um. 
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metrical to exactness. They are polished within and without, and 
Bome of them are as hard as modern stoneware. 

The largest bowls in this form are about twelve inches in diam* 
eter. Well-made vessela in imitation of sea shells are frequently 
found. Since this engraving was made, we obtained from the Noel 
cemetery a double shell with delicate flaring edges, much metre 
artistically made thaa the double shell represented in the picture. 

Tiny shell forms of jiottery are also found. They may have 
been toys, or possibly the indicidiial salt-cellars of some aristocratic 
native. 

Attention is called to the painted figures on the little light- 




Fv3. 47. — Obnavented Vessel (0: 



colored bowl, and also to the half-circle lines and ornamentations on 
the kettles in the picture (Plate VI). These indented lines are 
very conunoD styles of decoration. Some of the work of this class 
has been executed with considerable taste and skill, aa is shown in 
Fig. 47 from the Noel cemetery. 

The figure with the pointed cap (Plate VI) is unique, and is one 
of the most interesting objects yet discovered within the po( 
districta of the Mississippi valley. It is of rich, well-finiihed 
The bowl is aa symmetrical as if made on a potter's wfaaeL 
cap has a graceful tassel at the top, which falls behind. Th 
encircle the bowl. The feet and legs project in front. 1 

• Antbor's collection. 
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of the original is a better specimen of physiognomy than the 
picture repreaentB. 

The head on the bowl or drinking cup to the left is one of the 
best pieces of modeling in terra-cotta from the cemeteries about 
Nashville. The features are so obscure in the photo-engraving that 
we have had a separate engraving made of it (Fig. 48). The cap or 
helmet is a good example of this style of head gear. It is so fre- 
quently observed on the pottery heads from' the graves that it must 




Fio. 48.— Thb Hbad 



Tbbba Cotta Bowl (Threk-pifths).* 



have been one of the familiar costumes of the Stone Grave race. 
The graceful form of this fine dark bowl may be seen in the little 
outline sketch. 

These ornamental handles to vessels, modeled in imitation of the 
human head, are a specialty of the ancient pottery of Middle Ten- 
nessee. They are found in Southern Kentucky, Illinois, and else- 
where within the Middle Mississippi district, but we think not in 
such numbers, and probably not of equal artistic merit. Earthen- 
ware bowls, with head handles of the same general form, are also 

• Author's collection. 
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found among the ruins of Central America,* Other pottery han- 
dles of this form are illustrated in Fig. 49. 

The head with the hat and tassel is similar to that of the 
" man bowl," in Plate VI. The larger head on the right is hollow, 
and is filled with clay pellets. When shaken, they sound like a 
child's rattle. It forma the handle to a large bowl about eight 




FiQ. 4ft.— Tbxba Cotta Hrads— Handles of Dbimeiho Cups (THRBB-FT>TBa).t 



inches in diameter. Pottery heads and head handles, filled with 
pellets, are occasionally found. It was doubtless a fancy of the old 
pottery makers to manufacture them in this way. Unfortunately, 
many a fine head has been broken or bored into, from mere idle 
curiosity, to find what treasures it contained. Vessels with hollow 

* Ancient Cities of the New World (Chomey}, psge 443. 
t Aatkor'g collection. 
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handles, fashioned in imitation of bird heads and other grotesque 
forms, and filled with clay pellets, are also found in the Missouri 
pottery district, but they are usually not so artistically executed as 
our Tennessee specimens.* 

The same idea is illustrated in the ancient earthenware of 
Mexico and Chiriqui, where rattling clay pellets are found in the 
grotesque figures or legs of the tripods and vessels of pottery .f 

Some of the drinking cups of this reddish brown ware are or- 
namented with lines skillfully drawn or cut around the border, as 
represented in Fig. 50. The same beautiful scroll pattern will be 




Fig. 50.— a Dbinking Cup (ONE-TniRD).t 

found on some of the engraved shell gorgets from the graves of the 
Nashville district. 

An almost exact duplicate of this vessel from Perry county, 
Missouri, with the same tracing upon the border (in the collection 
of the Chicago Academy of Sciences), was unfortunately destroyed 
in the great fire at Chicago of 1871. || 

The handles of the bowls and cups are often modeled in imi- 
tation of animal and grotesque forms, somewhat after the fashion 

* Five of them are illustrated in Plate 15 of Contributions to the Axdueology of 
Missouri. See also page 27. 

t Native Races (Bancroft), Vol. IV, pages 19, 388; Ancient Art of Chiriqui (W. 
H. Holmes), page 98. 

t Author's collection. 

I See illustration in Prehistoric Races (Foster), page 246. Similar onuumental 
lines are found on Arkansas ware. 
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of ancient Pernvian ware. The heads of ducks, owls, bats, dogs, 
foxes, hears, and even the entire bodies of animals, are sometimes 
represented in these handles, though, like many of the little heads 
of terra-cotta found in Mexico, they are usually broken from the 




Handles (Oni 



vessels and images, and are found as fragments. Examples of these 
head-handles and forms are shown in Fig. 61. Some of them are 
very spirited, and, like the human beads in clay, are executed with 
considerable fidelity to nature. 




It is qnite certain that tho B 
have been a sedentary and agritntU 
head illustrated in Fig. u2 ahoj 
pottery makers have imitated i 
creditable way. 

• Author's i-o!l(^on. 
10 
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Head-handle bowU and groteeque orDameutatioiis are alao 
found among the ancieut ware from the hurial mounds of Arkansas. 
Fine examples may be seen in Fig. 53. 

These two vessels were recently discovered in a mound, near 
^odena, Arkansas, upon the plantation of our friend, James B. 
Craighead, Esq., who kindly sent them to us for examination. 
Nodena is on the Mississippi river, in the center of the ancient pot- 
tery district of North-eastern Arkansas. The types illustrated are 
rare; a little turtle is basking upon one end of the head-bowl. The 
pointed cap was also fashionable in Tennessee. Four lizards orna- 
ment the other bowl. This pottery has not been so well burned 
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and finished as our best stone grave ware, but it is of the same gen- 
eral character. 

It seems also that there were, probably, dogs in ancient Ten- 
nessee, a fact tolerably well authenticated by one of these pottery 
cup handles (Fig. 54), representing a dog, or perhaps a bear or 
panther, holding a bone or stick in his mouth and paws. The cup 
is nearly perfect, and is of fine, well-burned ware, from the Noel 
cemetery. If intended to represent a dog, the prehistoric j:«nine 
could not have been an ordinary cur of low pedigree, such as be- 
longed to the Indian from immemorial times, but a respectable fall 
grown mastiff or bull dog. 

■ J, B. Craighead collection. 
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Since the last paragraph was written, we have obtained from 
the Noel cemetery the perfect and graceful little howl, illustrated in 
Fig. 55, representing the same idea. A frog or some grotesque ani- 
mal grasping a stick forms the handle. The toad or frog was the 




Fig. 54. — Handle 



totem of one of the families of the Creeks. Such conceits in art, 
so well executed, will be a surprise even to archieologista, especially 
to those who fail to bear in mind the intuitive artistic faculty that 




Fio. 55.— Ahtistic Bowl Handle (Oni-baw).* 

beloDSfS to some of the native tribes, and their n 
for progress toward civilization, under favorably ■ 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, curator of pottery of ti>" 
in considering " the forms and omameo** 

* Antbor's collection. 
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ancient America, states that the same idea is well expressed in the 
haudles of wooden bowls from Alaska. A beaver graspinfj a bone 
or stick ill his month and paws forma the handle of the bowL 

IIc reports tliat a similar pottery bowl-haiidlc has been foaad 
in the mound district of Arkansas.* If the^o unusual and peculiar 
forms and expressions of art can not be regarded as evidences of 
ancient intorcour^e or contact between these distant sections, tbej 
are, at least, remarkable coincidences. 

Tbe animal represented in pottery, Fig. 56, was probably de- 




Fio. 5B.— .-iNiMAi, Hkad (Th-o-thisdb).! 

signed to imitate a wolf or panther, as an effort was evidently made, 
iuid with some sni'i'esw, to show its large teeth and give it a fierce 
expression. It is well burned, and is still stained with ita original 
red paint. The head probably belonged to a full clay figure of the 
animal, as it shows no evidence of having been the handle to a 
vessel, and it is larger than tlic heads used for that purpose. 

Plate VII presents a plioto-engraving of a group of pottery 
from the graves, of iiali and animal forms, one-fourth diameters 
(author's colleotiou). These were faniilar models of the old pottery 
makers, especially the sun-fish and the frog. The latter were fcTor- 

• Reports Bureau of EtLiiology, Vol. VI, page 451. 

t Johnson collection. 
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ite family names or emblems of the southern tribes. Similar 
forms are also found ia Arkansas and Missouri. The uniform 
thinness and regularity of the walls, the careful burning, the ex- 
actness of outliues, and the glossy finish of some of these vessels, 
ehow considerable artistic skill. As the little turtle-bowl on the 
left is an unusual type, separate engravings of it are presented 



Fio. 57, — Turtle Bowl 




(Ohe-half)." 



(Fig. 57), showing its outside and inside forms. The engravings, 
unfortunately, are stiff* and lack the graceful lines of the orijr ' 

It will be observed that many of the bowls (Plate V. 
pierced with holes for snapension. Some of them were pi 
vessels for cooking, and others were doubtless used as hanjp 
sels in the ancient homes, and may have coQtuned ooni 
tattoo paints, bear's oil, or articles of daily use or for the to 

* Author's collection. 
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De Soto's Spanish chroniclers report that they found the resi- 
dence of one of the native chiefs hung with festoons of feathers, 
heads, and shells. His soldiers were often struck with the gay ap- 
pearance of the inside decorations of the Indian houses. In har- 
vest time, the rafters were doubtless lined, after the Indian fashion, 
with a golden tapestry of maize. From the number of hanging 
vessels of terra cotta found, it would seem as if the ancient habita- 
tions may also have been festooned with them, as well as with 
shells. Bancroft tells us there were many hanging ornaments and 
vessels in the rooms of the Moqul pueblos.* 

A number of fine types of pottery are illustrated in Plate VIII 
(one-fourth natural diameters). All are from the cemeteries of 
Middle Tennessee, excepting the dark polished jar, ornamented 
with the scroll pattern, which is from Mississippi, as its appear- 
ance indicatcs.f 

The three legged jug was recently obtained from a stone grave 
in a mound on the George P. Allen farm, about six miles south- 
west of Clarksville, Tennessee. The handsome '* idol pipe," of ser- 
pentine, illustrated in the next chapter, was found in an adjoining 
grave. The jug is ornamented with well-painted circles, but they 
have faded, and were very indistinct in the photograph. The light 
colored '' water jug," with the elaborate head-dress, is from a 
grave in the Pyser farm cemetery, on White's creek, near l^ash- 
ville. Many fine objects have been obtained from this ancient set- 
tlement. 

The other vessels in Plate VIII are from the Noel cemetery. 
They are all fine pieces of ware, especially the bowl-shaped ves- 
sels. The little cup with the excellent face has a hole in the 
pointed cap, for hanging. We have had separate engravings made 
of the finely executed medallion bowl, to show its grace and ex- 

- Native Hiuvs, Vol. IV. j)age (KiS. 

t Tho Mississipi)i jar and IIk' li«:ht *' water jug" with the label on it belong to 
the fine collection of the Tennessee Historical Society, at Natthville. The lower 
howl with the nie<lallion faces is from Mr. Otto (f lens's collection. The remaining 
Bi'ven pieces are from tlu* author's c<)llection. 
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actness. Vesaelfl with rude medallion faces have been found in the 
munnds of Arkanaafl,* but not of this form, or so artiettcally mod- 




Fia. 58. — Mbdalliom Bow 



The interesting man, or "leg bowl," is an excellent piece of 
re — well formed and perfect. Its design is a curious conceit. 




Fio. fif).— Terra Oott*. Bowi. (OlvrmKD).} 

A vessel of similar form, from a small cemetery near the f "im; 
land river, five miles west of Nashville, is also illustrated (Fig. i 
to present another view of this peculiar type. It must have 1 

• Report Bureau of Ktlinology, Vol. IV, page 414. 

t Otto (iiffH collection. 

1 Author's collection. Jlr. Frank Morrow, of Naahrillp, baa in 1^ 
similar bowl, a little larger; and Ihert' is anotlierir 
Mooreheail, in tlio .'^mitlis'iuinn Inelitution. from the K 
latter is somewhat larger than llie spedm^n ilUiHtrMMl, 1IE|(1,1| 
littli; more miiely moldfrl. Tlip veasel repreBenttnl i 
etone grave by Mr. W, IV. Ddwier, 
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a clumsy and inconvenient bowl, but like some of the more civil- 
ized native tribes of America, these old villagers of the Cumberland 
valley were sometimes more devoted to the grotesque in art than 
to practical convenience. 

Since Plate VIII was engraved, the writer has obtained more 
than a hundred new specimens of pottery from the Noel cemeterv, 
and other burial grounds in the immediate vicinity of Nashville, 
many of them types of special interest. A number of them are 
presented in Plate IX. 

The light day-colored ware, and the dark, rich, reddish brown 
ware, the specialty of the Xashville district, appear in contrast in 
the photo-engraving. The decorations upon the light specimens 
can also be plainly seen. The central figure of the plate is unique. 
This nondescript animal is eight and a half inches long; the ves- 
sel is nine inches high. The circles and lines with which it is 
ornamented have evidently been painted by a skillful and ex- 
perienced hand. It was taken from a stone grave on the Bosley 
farm, about four miles west of Nashville (in January, 1890), by Mr. 
Ed. Carlton, from whom we obtained it.* The body and legs are 
fashioned sonu^what like the badger or bear jar figure discovered 
by Prof. Putnam within the earth-works of Lebanon. In its day and 
generation this fine vessel doubtless occupied a conspicuous place 
upon the dining floor or sideboard of some old mound builder's resi- 
dence. Were it not for its canine head, and the suggestive curl of its 
tail, its otherwise elephantine form might pose before "the scien- 
tists" as a mastodon. The truth requires us to state, however, 
that a fat, waddling Indian dog was jirobably the animal that 
suggested this design. f A somewhat similar figure in pottery, with 
the head, face, and curled tail of a dog, apparently of the same 

♦ Prof. F. W. Putnam an<l Major J. W. Pow<*ll conduct+'d exploratioiiB upon this 
farm in 1877, and diBcovored many fine vessels of i)otlery and interesting remains of 
stone and shell. 

t Among the modern Indians, dojr feasts were quite common. Perhaps the 
dogs were fattened for the occasion. We are told that they made Hendrick Hudson 
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pug-nosed pedigree, was found in the New Madrid mound district 
of Misaonri, and is illustrated in the Archieology of Missouri, pub- 
lished hy the St. Louis Academy of Science (Plate IX), but the 
latter ie not so well formed or so artistically decorated. A dog's 
bead also appears upon a bowl in Plate IX. These heads give us 
a tolerably accurate representation of the pre-historic canine. The 
type does not appear to differ much from the modern dogs of the 
Cberokees and other tribes. 

Mr. Frank Morrow, of Nashville has in his collection of pot- 
tery a bowl with a dog's head handle, and in the wide-spread jaws 
of the dog there is a small, rudely molded hnmau head. 

So far us we can learn, the dog was the only domestic animal 
possessed by the native tribes of North America prior to the Co- 
lumbian discovery. The South Americans had also the llainu, a 
patient animal, very useful as a beast of burden. The first horses 
and cattle came with the Spanish coaquorers. Unfortunately, the 
aborigines of early ages were without these civilizing agencies. 
Their presence would doubtless have contributed greatly to advance 
the condition of society in ancient America. 

The two images in Plate IX must originally have been deco- 
rated with some taste and skill, if we may judge from the traces 
of painting still visible. The hands of the larger figure are well 
molded in relief. The hands of the small image are painted. Both 
images are hollow, and have openings at the backs of the heads. 
The large harnlsome "fish bowt" is nine inches long. Vcssi-ja ut 
this form are very numerous in the graves, nutwitlistfuidiltf the 
heads, tails, and hns upon some of them, must t 
inconvenient for practical use. Doubtless, tt)4 i 
family or tribal emblem. Both the Crx-eka i 
"fish" family, or clan in their organijiutions.* 
also a family branch named after the toiid oc 1 

welcome, on hii first visit to ttie HuHbod river, bf 
this veasel was, ll« riioru. vi'ry n]>proprlat« 
<dety. Vol. I, Secoml s,-i 

• Ancient So-i el y ' Morgan ). pftgm 
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The handsome eagle bowl, in Plate IX, will also be noticed, and 
the large center bowl (teu aad one-fourth inches long) on the lower 
line, with the finely formed head handle. The latter is full of rat- 
tling little pellets. We have not seen a finer specimen of the pot- 




Fig. 60.— Pottery Hxad most Labqe Bowl (Onb-half)." 

ter's or molder s art among the ancient ware of the Mississippi val- 
ley. The face and head are very finely formed. The pointed cap 
has a long tassel that falls gracefully behind in a double fold. 
Another of these very finely molded bowl beads, with a strong and 
almost handsome face, is rudely illustrated in Fig. 60. 




Ah the oblong bowl, witli iin oniamfntcd rim, is but 
resented in the iilate, we present a bettL-r ilUiatration of 
Fig. 61. It U a very symmetrical and graceful piece of 

• HiBtoricnl Socii'ly (Collection, 

t Author'§ col lectio D. 
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There may be old or moderD vessels of pottery from the pueblo 
districts equaling some of these highest standard types from the 
stone graves of Tennessee, but they have not come under our ob- 
servation. 

Tlie tiny bowls and jars (Plate IX) were probably used as toys, or 
may have served some useful purposes. They are well molded, and 
as hard as the large ware. The other vessels illustrated in the plate 
will show some of the unusual types. It would bo impossible, 
within a single volume, to present illustrations of all the interesting 
vessels and images iu the loeal collections. 

The excellent photo-engravings presented, give a softer and 
more finished appearance to this ware, perhaps, than it merits, as 
they sometimes relieve the coarseness of the materials, and allow 
the graces of form full effect, but they show the objects with plioto- 
graphic fidelity. We have seen no pottery from Missouri or Arkan- 
sas of superior quality, and very little from those sections eipialing 
it; neither have the elaborate mounds or the ancient cemeteries of 
the Ohio valley yielded pottery so well made, and with such graces 
of form, so far as we have been able to judge from the best speci- 
mens observed in the various archeeological collections in Cincinnati 
and elsewhere.* 

* Sir Daniel Wilson and other writers seem to have the imprcssioa tbat the 
mound bnildere of Ohio were much in advance of other mound building trilit 
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ThQ vessels of pottery of each of the various sectiona of the 
mound area, like the mounds of these several districta, have their 
marked and distinguishing features. The ware of Tennesaee, Ar- 
kansas, South-east Missouri, and Southern Illinois, and that found 
along some of the water-ways of the lower Ohio valley, is probably 
of one period, and of the sr.me tribes, or closely allied tribes. Al- 
though thu local types (lifter, it is homogeneous, and can generallv 
be distinguished from other ware. Tho ancient earthenware from 
the Ohio mounds is usually of somewhat coarser grades and simpler 
forms. Comparatively few perfect vessels of pottery have been dis- 
covered in New York, New England, the middle Atlantic states, 
and other sections outside of the territory of the mound builders, 
and they are generally of a rude character. 

The ancient pottery of Georgia and Florida is well made, hnt, 
as a class, the vessels discovered appear to be of ordinary types, and 
not equal to the best ware found in the Cumberland valley. As we 
approach the Lower Mississippi district, the remains of the ceramic 
arts improve in character. They reaehed a state of comparatively - 
advanced development within the present limits of the States of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Southern Arkansas. The ware of this 
general section is homogeneous, easily identified, and in finish and 
ornamentation appears to be equal to that of any other portion of 
the mound area. It is not surpassed by any pottery yet discovered 
north or east of Mexico. 

A group of unusually ftne specimens of the lustroos black w«re 
of Mississippi ia shown in Fig, G2. 

The ornamented jar of this dark ware, in Plate VTH, looks 
like an exotic. It will be readily recognized as a Linvcr MiKsjsjuinpl^H 
type, and shows us how strongly marked are the characteristics of^^ 
the pottery of the different mound districts. 

These general types in fact often differ from each other Qearlr ■ 
as widely as they differ from the pottery of the pueblos, yet th< 

interior quality, as oompan'il with some of the well-baroed southern 
Some of the TenncsBce pottery eeeraa as diirablp as Etmacui or B^Tptt 
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all unite in eBtabliebing the homogeneous character of the ware 
of the MissisBippi valley. 

The Bimilarity of Bome of the epecimenB of this ware to 
Peruvian pottery is very remarkable. The author has but four 
ancient veBseU from the graves of Peru in bis collection. They 
have jieculiar shapes, yet vessels of nearly the exact forms of three 
of them have been found in the Middle Mississippi district. 

Engraved sketches of these vessels will show the similarity of 
forms. (Figs, 63, 63a.) The vessel in the center is also a Mexican 
type. Many suggestive coincidences and similarities of form might 
be presented, showing analogies and traces of connection between 




Fw, 62.— Miasissippi Pottbry.* 



the ancient ware manufactured in the pueblo districts and the pot- 
tery of the Mississippi valley. 

Plate X is a photo-engraving of a section of a large earthen- 
ware vessel, about thirty-one inches in diametfi-, tW(.'lvL> imrfios liigli, 



and liaving a capacity of twelve to titlecn gallot 
lection.) A section of a similar vesswl (on (Ik- 1 
graphed, to show more cltarly the texture I'l ! 
or clotli fflbi'ic ill which thesv larjiri.' vw»l^ ■ 
little put, an inch and a hull' \" 'I'l ..-.i r ■ - |.i 


IS. (Author's cul- 

N..,.l ,.„ il» rill.. 


in L-ontrust 

Tlie large vessel was fcmr. 


'■'"'- A 


■ These VMst'lB were obbOafld. (r 
flippi, by W. M Anderson. TOfclllo 
(WilBon), Vol. 11, lutKC 23. lA 
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phur Spring," or the old "French Lick," at Nashville, id exca- 
vating for the foundations of the new spring house. This sulphur 
and salt spring was doubtless the central feature of a populous 
aboriginal settlement for centuries. Extensive burial grounds were 
found on both sides of the " Lick Branch," and niauy fine imple- 




Fio. (>3a.^ Vessels pbok Areanbas and MiaaoDU.t 



menta and specimens of earthenware have been obtiuned thare. 
These large vessels, or " salt pans," were probably used in boiliilg 
the saline water of the spring, to make salt.J 

• Author's collcctioD. 

t Fourth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnolog7, pages 418, 422; AiduBologr of 
Missouri, Ptalo '2'i. . 

I Tlie worknii'n. in excavating, had removed this large veoael K low yvdi ft« 
iU original bed in tliu banlc, a short tiiuk; licfon; the author reached th« ipgt, ■'Birt 
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The early white settlers also manufactured salt there in con- 
Bideruble quantities. The vessels were rudely hut strongly made, 
being sometimes an inch thick below the heavy rims. Pieces of 
coarsely pounded mussel shells, an inch long, are frequently mixed 
with the clay. As will be shown by the plate, the large earthen- 
ware pots or boilers were built up or molded in sacks or bags of 
fine matting or cloth, or of some woven fabric, that has left a last- 
ing impression on the surface of the clay. 

When the vessel was molded, it was probably left standing or 
was dried in the sun until it was hard enough to permit the re- 
moval of the cloth before burning. From the fineness and regu- 
larity of the imprints, some of these fabrics must have been skill- 
fully woven. The variations of the thread also show that patched 
or separate pieces of the cloth were used to hold the sides of the 
vessels during the formative process. The large kettles were not all 
used as " salt pans," as we find many sections and fragments of them 
in other aboriginal cemeteries near Nashville, The graves are fre- 
quently lined and covered with them, instead of slabs of stone. 
They may have been used as sugar boilers, or cooking kettles, or for 
other purposes in the domestic economy of the Stone Grave race.* 

"We have accounts, however, of the use of clay vessels of the 
same character by the pottery making tribes of Southern Illmois 
and Missouri at other saline springs in these Btates.t 

he was nnable to ascert&in exact det^U as to its poeitioa. Some bones aod frag- 
meats of similar vessels were found with it. We are indebted to M. W. Woods, 
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The few large vessels discovered, as compared with the great 
number of small ones, was doubtless mainlj due to the preserva- 
tion of the latter as food and water vessels, in the graves ; yet it 
also seems to indicate that in prehistoric times the food maj have 
been prepared in the big family pot, after the communal fashion, 
and then divided in the small vessels to the many members of the 
household. 

Fragments of pottery ware of various intermediate sizes are 
found in great abundance in the ancient burial grounds and set- 
tlements of Tennessee, but entire vessels are comparatively rare. 

A line large ]K>t is illustrated in Fig. t>4. 

Its greatest diameter is eighteen inches. It is seventeen inches 
high, and has four strong handles. The rim and neck are orna- 
mented with " finger-nail indentations." * In the collection of the 
Tennessee Historical Society, at Nashville, there is one almost 
identical in form and size, from a mound in East Tennessee. Mr. 
Otto Giere discovered in the Xoel cemetery, near Nashville, a vessel 
eighteen inches in diameter in the form of an ordinary flat dinner 

cral acres," Colonel St'lk-TB ctatps. "are covered with brokeo vesBels, sod liei^M of 
clay and shells indiontt.- thnt tli«y were mude on the fpot. They preKnted the 
ehape of Ei'mi-(rlobul:ir bowls with {irojecling rium, aod meaauring from thirty 
inches to four fct't across the rim. the thickness varying from one-hslf to three- 
quarters of an inch. This earthenwart' hail evidently heen modeled in bwk«ti. 
The iuipn-ssions on the outside are very regular and really oniamentil, proviii( 
that these aboriginal {MitterH were also skillful basket makers." — ftntthaoniao fie- 
ports, IS(«. _ 

Brackenridge (Views of Louisiana, 1814) Htatee: "The nlJiR' Ik-Iow H. 
vieve, Missouri, cleared out «ime time ago and deepened, ii-a8 found to r 
wagon-loads of earthenware, some fragments bespeaking vesMQs aa large na a 
and proving that the Niltnes had been worked before they were known to 
whites." Pu I*nitz uieutions u locality in Louisiana where tbt abiiriginefi collerted 
salt in earthen vessels made on the spot, before they had been supplied with hcllk« 
of metal by the French.— Du Pratz. Vol. I, page 307. And the Knight of HIviw ■]» 
descrilH'S the method of making salt employed by the natives at the saline 8p«)n| 
of Arkansas in IV: Soto's time (a. D. 1541). ^H 

• Fourth Annual Ileport Bureau of Klhnology, page 3B7. H 
Major Powell for an electrotype of this fine illustration. 
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ipliite, a very iiiiuHUiil variety. It raust havt- bt-eii ii strong piece of 
I'Ware to have dune service in that fomi. The skeleton was resting 
ion it when fount!. 

The stone grava cemeteries of Tennessee have yielded many 
nther objects of pottery — pijies, trowelB, implements, beads, puini 
bups, discs, totems, toys, amulets, and other artielcs — some of them 
tanique and of much interest. 



Fig. fiS represents Bomo of the clay trowels, i>r t^TinTothors, used 
i molding ami manufueluring v«ttoU|' A$ pdttiiry. They are often 
^und with the large ware, and J 

In fiK^t, it is diffiualt i| 
Bbeir troweling (<iirfaoos r 
QDOuthiug skiii'^ I 
WWvIb being i' 
bull vessels, aic 
11 
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of the large vessels, boilers or salt-pans. The handlea are evidently 
shaped to be held conveniently in the hand in molding. The illus- 
tration Bcarcely do^ Justice to these interesting little implementa. 

A few years ago, two smoothing implements or discs of very 
hard pottery, with handles resembling flat-iron handles, were dis- 
covered in the large stone grave cemetery on White's creek, about 
five miles north of Nashville (the Byser cemetery). They were pre- 
sented to the Tennessee Historical Society and are now in its col- 
lection. 

Upon examining them, we supposed they might have been 
used for smoothing skins or some mechanical purposes. The larger 
one, about four inches in diameter, hfid too flat a surface to trowel. 




Fio. S5.— PorrBBV Impi^mksih— Small Trowkls. 

or smooth the circular sides of even the largest vessels. Dr. Joseph 
Jones also found one, and described it as an implement " probabl/ 
used for crushing parched corn and beans, or for dressing and 
smoothing bides." * But a short time since, however (Jantuiji 
1890), old " Uncle Arthur," one of our exploring " experts," founJ 
five of these " smoothers " in one stone grave in a L-emetery, adjoin- 
ing or near the Noel cemetery, and on seeing them, we at once die- 
covered their true character, or what we regard as their truu 
character, and pronounced them plastering trowels. 

The two largest, six inches in diameter and circular in form, 
have been already illustrated in the chapter upon the houses of the 
mound builders. Two of the smaller ones are shown in Fi*- M. 

* Aboriginal Remains, page 143. 
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One hae a^ flat oval smoothing surface, and is five and one-half 
inchea long. The other is disc shaped, and about four inches in 
diameter. 

These implements are evidently not suitable for pestles or 
corn-pounders, and the large ones are apparently too heavy for 
smoothing or dressing hides. We do not think we can be mistaken 
in their use. A class of implements entirely different in form were 
used in crushing corn, and will be illustrated hereafter. 

From the well-known mortuary custom prevailing among 
the Indians, of burying their worldly treasures with the dead, it 
seems reasonably clear that these five implements were the tools or 
outfit of a plasterer whose remains were buried with them. The 




Fio. 66.— Plabtkbiho Tiiowau (Two-fhthb)." 



day of which they are made has a surface finish as hard as stone, 
yet some of tham are considerftbly worn, showing that they were 

probably used upon a hardt-r and more wearing matcriul tlian hides 
or i^kins.t 

We have no knowledge of the diacorery of similar implements 
in other pottery districts. We, tliPrcfoffl w-^nwi thn infin-nnition 
furnished by this set of old trowel-t a^ >■ m ■ 'i > ■ ^ 

Tools of the same gcuertti character "I in ii- 

• Author's collection. 

t Upou examining thcsp Imwl' 
preaeed, leii cky adlieriiig t.. 'i.. 
Uiem, which offera addititiii < < 
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or finishing the clay plastered, grouting, and adobe houses in Ar- 
kansas and other aectione. 

The little terra-cotta rattle, Fig. 67, was found by young 
Ormaby Johnson in the stone grave of a child near the Noel ceme- 
tery. It was well burned, hut was slightly fractured in digging. 
The hard clay pellets found inside of it, and represented in the little 




Fig 67.— Child's Battlb Found sear Kashville (ONE-SALr), 



pyramid, may have quieted many an urchin in prehistoric days. 
There is a hole in the end for suspension. Similar rattles are found 
among the remains of ancient Mexico. Tylor, in his Anahuac, 
8:iys: " The tcrra-eotta rattles in tlie Museum of M&xico are very 
oharactehatic. They have little balls in them, which shake about, 
and they puzzle us as much as the apple dumpling did King 
George, for we could uot make out very easily how the batla got 



(ONB^ranD).* 



inside. They were probably attached very slightly to the i 
and 80 baked, aud then broken loose" f — ^ piece of 
reasoning scarcely up to the standard of George III! 

It seems the boys, or the men, probably, played marblee iopn- 
historic days, as thirteen well-burned marbles, or pottery balta, wn 

* Author's collection, 

t Quoted by H. H. Bancroft— Native Races. Vol. IV, page 667. 
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recently found lying together by W. W. Dosier, in a stone grave at 
Glees Ferry, a few miles west of Nashville. Sunie of them are illuB- 
trated in Fig. 68. We did not notice any "white alley" in the 
lot. It may have been won by some other fellow. Marbles or 
round balls of pottery and stone are frequently found in the graves, 
bat BO many have not been heretofore found together. If not 
used as marbles, they were probably some kind of gaming balls. 

Fig. 69, representing a turtle, is not nearly bo spirited as the 
terra-eotta original (Noel cemetery, author's collection). 

This little object of rich brown ware was probably a totem or 
badge of an Indiau family or gens. The turtle was a favorite fam- 




— Tkrra Cijtta Turtle. 



ily emblem among the modern Indians. It is found in their rude 
picture writings, and graven on pipes and shells. It is the model 
for some of the animal mounds of the north. The turtle was also 
a favorite animal figure among the aneient Mexicans. It is found 
among the pottery remains in the graves, and also in stone. In the 
National Museum of Me.vifo, there arc " little tilurie turtloa perfectly 
carved,"* and in tlio Smithsonian Institution thero i 
men, carved in stone, from New Mexieo.f 

The serpent totem, illustrated 
molded in blue grey day. It is about i 
diameter. It was plowed up about i 
and not far from the ancient works c 



• Native RaceB (Bancrafi), Vo). IV, 
t Smithsoniftn Report. IS'Sii, Pari 11, 
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scribed stone, with the double serpent emblem, was discovered. 
The head was broken by the plow, but lias been restored. The 
serpent appears to have figured in the mythology of most of the 
native American tribes, nomadic and semi-civilized. Some of the 
great earth-works are built in its form. It is the figure very 
frequently found upon the shell gorgeta from the graves and 
mounds of Tenuessee. A very spirited antique in pottery from 
Mexico, representing a coiled serpent, may be seen in the collection 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington.* 




Fig. 70.— a Serpent Totem (Twi 



H. II. Bancroft tells us that numberless little figures of aaimala 
in terra-cotta are to be seen in the museums of Mexico — birds, dogs, 
and serpents, and small idols of clay and stone, and that "many of 
these small images and figures were doubtless worn suspended 
round the neck or hung on the walls of houses, as several were 
pierced with holes for cords." J 

As will bo observed, similar customs must have prevailed in 
ancient Tennessee, as a very large number of the small pottery ob- 
jects, images, vessels, birds, animals, and totems are pierced witt 
holes — ail analogy of some significance. 

Fig. 71 represents a little terra cotta bat, or some not yeiy wafl ' 

• ArphfeoioRical CoUectinnB (Raul, Smithsonian InstitDtioD, pogo 87. 

t W. n. Buchanan rnllcctioii, 

J Native RacM, Vol. IV, pages 545, 555. 
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identified animal (one-half) ; also, a little to; bird or amulet (actual 
size) 

The little group (Fig. 72) represents a cunning little image of 




M 



Fio. 71. — Shall Tbrra Cotta FiauBES.* 
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finished terra cotta ware, A larger ear-ring of well-gloseed pottery 
is shown in Fig. 73 (author's collection). We have a number of 
these ear-rings with holes for hanging. They have a familiar ap- 
pearance, and are not unlike the large metal rings worn in modern 
society. All are from the Noel cemetery, or from the stone graves 
of the Sumner county works, near Saundersville. 

Two views of a small terra cotta wheel or ear-ring pendant, 
found in a stone grave in Stewart county, Tenueasee, are shown in 
Fig. 74. This symmetrical ring is just two inches in diameter. It 
has been so carefully made of very fine ware that it must have been 




) OR Wheel 



intended for some special purpose. It also bears the murks of use. 
Two of these rings, of the same size and form, wore found in the 
same stone grave, in Stewart county, near tlie Cumberland river, 
and were placed in Miss Killebrew's collection, at Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, where we first saw them. From the careful construction of 
the grave, it evidently contained the remains of some important 
personage, or at least of some one who was honored with a very re- 
spectful burial. Miss Killebrew subsequently presented one of the 
rings (the specimen illustrated) to Captain Jolinson, who kindly 
gave it to the writer. Portions of the delicate rim were mottled 
with some substance resembling green paint; but it looked so 
foreign to the light colored surface of the ring that it did not then 

• Author's colIoetioD. 
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occur to ua that the green coloring might be copper. Subse- 
quently, however, and since the terra-cotta ring was engraved for 
this volume, Mr, James Cox (January, 1890) discovered a very sim- 
ilar ring of stone, well plated with copper, in a stone grave within 
the group of ancient earth-works at Mound Bottom, on the Har- 
peth river, about twenty miles west of Nashville. 

The stone ring wus sent to us by Mr. Cox, and is illustrated in 
Fig. 75. It at onco revealed the nature of the green coloring upon 
the pottery ring, which, upon closer inspection, proved to be frag- 



n 



HJ 




Fig. 75.— Ear-rino or Ornament of Stone Plated v 



ments of copper plating. This remarkable stone ring is two and 
three-eighths inches in diameter, and is perfect in symmetry and 
finish. The projecting flange or rim has been entirely and most 
skillfully covered from center to circumference with a thin plating 
of hammered copper of uniform thickness, which laps around the 
outer edge as if mcltod into its place. The surface of the copper 
19 now green with oxydation, hnt the plating is still nearly perfect, 
as is shown in the engraving. The copper is the malleable native 
ore from the old mines of Northern Michigan. 

This is a suggestive little ring. It is difficult to realize that i' 
was the work of an Indian even of tbe most advanced sedentarjr o 

• Author's collection. 
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village type. It seems to represent the typical arts of the Toltecs 
or the Peruvians. Did we not know of the skill of the Navajos in 
silver and jewelry work, and of the north-west coast Indians in 
manipulating iron, and, indeed, of the general instinctive art faculty 
of the native American tribes, we would be disposed to attribute the 
art thus illustrated to some race superior to the North American 
Indian of the highest class. It seems, however, to be more con- 
sistent to regard such evidences of unusual mechanical skill, as 
representing occasional instances of individual excellence, or local 
development, among known tribes, rather than as the work of some 
superior and unknown race. 

The uses of these rings or wheels we can only conjecture. 
They look something like little pulleys or mechanical appliances, 
but we must remember that they belonged to a period when per- 
sonal ornaments were more used than mechanical inventions. Cop- 
per wheels, of somewhat similar form, found in the cemeteries and 
mounds of Ohio, have been pronounced ear-rings or personal orna- 
ments by Prof. Putnam and other archseologists. A pair of them 
was found beside the skull in a grave, where ear-rings would be 
naturally placed. Mr. A. E. Douglass, of New York City, has in 
his fine collection of antiquities an ancient stone pipe, from Ohio, 
representing a human head, with ear-ring ornaments carved in the 
stone, circular in form, and nearly as large as these, copper and cop- 
per-plated rings. It seems to confirm the view that these rings or 
wheels were pendants or ornaments for the ears.* The fact that 
two of them were found in the same grave in Stewart county also 
favors this view.f Very similar and equally symmetric " ear-ring 
pendants " of stone, will also be illustrated in the chapter upon ob- 

* Our friend Mr. Douglass showed us this pipe, an<l kindly presented a photo- 
graph of it. 

t A copper spool or wheel similar to the double copper rings found in Ohio was 
found by Dr. W. M. Clark in a stone grave a few miles south of Xashville, some 
years ago, and is illustrated in the Smithsonian Reports. Verrazzano, who viniwd 
the Atlantic coa^it of Ameri(!a in 1524, reported to his patron, the French king, that 
he found the natives using ear-rings and other ornaments of copper.—Aboriginal 
Trade (liau), page ?K). 
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jecte of polished stone, and copper pendants or ear-rings like the 
copper spools or rings found in the Ohio mounds will be shown in 
the chapter upon copper remains. The ear-ring pendants are among 
the most remarkable antiques found among the ancient remains of 
the Ohio and Tennessee mound builders. Similar discs or rings 
will be seen carefully engraved as ear ornaments upon the human 
figures on the shell gorgets found in the ancient graves of Ten- 
nessee and Missouri. They frequently appear upon the figures in 
the Aztec pictures, and upon the idols of Mexico and Central 




Fio. 7G.— An Ascikst Terra Cotta Bottle (Two-thibm). 

America. Beautiful ear pendant discs of copper or terra cotta, 
three or four inches in diameter, are also to he found among the 
antiquities of Peru. These large ear-ring ornaments seem to have 
been worn by all the southern and south-western peoples of ancient 
America. 

A little jug or bottle of unusual interest ia illustrated in Fig. 
76. It was found in Stewart county, Tennessee, in a carefully built 
stone grave containing a very large skeleton. A fine clay image 
was also found in the grave, all indicating the burial of some im- 
portant personage. The little jug is of light colored clay, but 
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is well burned and finished. The fairly-well executed head has 
holes at the sides for ear-rings, and one at the usual place at the 
back of the neck for a cord. A roll of curled or plaited hair 
hangs down behind. On the side of the bottle there is a carefully 
molded hole, as represented in the engraving. When laid in the 
grave it doubtless had a stoj>per, but the latter had probably de- 
cayed, as the hole was found to be plugged with the clay that had 
filtered into the grave. 

When di8covered,the bottle was nearly filled with dark round 
slate-colored pellets, about an eighth of an inch in diameter. We 
found one hundred and fifty-five of them, when we examined it. 
Dr. W. L. Dudley, professor of chemistry at Vanderbilt University, 
made a careful analysis of them. They were found to contain car- 
bonate of lime, and a slight quantity of bituminous shale or clay. 
He reported that his analysis "failed to indicate the presence of 
any drugs or medicines;" also that "a careful microscopic examina- 
tion did not reveal any cell structure, which therefore, excludes the 
presence of herbs and barks." 

The latter may have disappeared by decay or absorption. These 
little pellets are soft, small, and wholly unlike those found in the 
pottery rattles and heads. They do not rattle when shaken. 
The modern Indians did not use medicine in the form of pills, yet, 
notwithstanding the absence of hcrbs^ we are inclined to think 
this little terra cotta bottle of pellets may have been used by 
sonie priest or medicine man for some medicinal purposes, or with 
their decoctions, incantations, or curing ceremonies. Like the 
modern " Indian doctor," the ancient medicine man was probably 
" a fraud," and may have dosed his patients occasionally with 
"bread pills," w^ithout either herbs or drugs. In any case, it speaks 
well for him and his friends that they were willing that he should 
take his own medicine, on his way to the spirit-land. This little 
"medicine bottle " is in the collection of Miss Killebrew, of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, who kindly loaned it to the author to be examined 
and engraved. 

Many other interesting objects in clay from the ancient graves 
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of TennesBoe might be described and illustrated if time and oppor- 
tunity permitted. It is, in fact, difficult to select the most useful 
illustrations from the vast store of available material. The native 
art in pottery is richer in details, and apparently more advanced, 
than any other branch of ancient industry. To properly cstimare 
it, as an exponent of the culture status of the Stone Grave race, it 
must be surveyed as a whole, and must be considered, also, in its re- 
lations to other arts and industries. Races very low in the scale of 
civilization have occasionally develojied an almost abnormal Btate 
of culture in particular arts. I'or piirpotjca of comparison, we iu- 




FlJI ISLANDEBB. 



troduce an illustration from Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Man (Vol. I, 
page 188), of the pottery of the savages of the Fiji Islands (Fig. 77). 

The double vessel suggests an analogy to some of the peculiar 
Peruvian fornix. Notwithstanding their low state of cannibalism, 
the Fijians excelled the other races of Polynesia in the ceramic arts, 
and in a certain subtle appreciation of beauty of form. They are 
artists by nature. The vessel-i illustrated Bcem equal, if not supA- 1 
rior, to the best ancient types from Tennessee* 

Unfortunately, we have not as yet sufficient data to enable B 
to mark the lines of distinction that separate the historic fra 

• "Ai examples of intuitive art, tlic potU'ry of the Fiji 
to the geuenility of decorated earth*iiwaro in civiliwHl 
wonderful power of fertility and originality of design. "—Until 
Wood), Vol. II, pt>t^ 920. 
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prehistoric ware of the Mississippi valley; yet we have no positive 
evidence of the existence within historic times of an art equal in 
excellence of manipulation and in its graces of form to the best ex- 
amples from the stone graves. While this art is not believed to be 
beyond the natural capacity of some of the more advanced tribes 
of historic Indians of the Mississippi valley, under favorable condi- 
tions, some of its manifestations certainly indicate a culture un- 
known to the historic period, and somewhat in advance of our ac- 
cepted ideas of red Indian art. It has many features in common 
with the pottery of the pueblo Indians, and in fixing its relative 
status in the scale of civilization, we think it may be justly classed 
in the same grade with the ceramic arts of tribes like the Zuni and 
Moqui villagers.* 

* The discovery of the fine types of pottery and other antiques in the Noel 
cemetery excited much local interest upon this general subject, and nearly all the 
remaining stone graves in the immediate vicinity of Nashville have been excavated 
and examined. We have greatly regretted that a more systematic exploration of 
these old cemeteries has not been made, but there was no fund in the treasurv of 
the Tennessee Historical Society for this purpose, and the archaeological field was 
too extensive to be controlled by individual eflbrt. We have endeavored, however, 
to prevent indiscriminate ransacking and pillaging by inexperienced relic hunters, 
and we have urged upon all the duty of examining the graves with care and intelli- 
gence, with a view to preserving all objects and articles, however insignificant, in 
any way illustrating the industries and habits of these ancient tomb builders. 

The writer personally superintended the exploration of a number of cemeteries. 
He also engaged the services of several "experts** in this work, from time to time, 
and thus acquired for his collection a large proportion of the fine specimens re- 
cently discovered, embracing some four or five hundred perfect vessels of pottery. 

Messrs. John, Edward, and Robert Blunkall, Frank Lawrence, and ** Uncle 
Arthur," wIk) resided near the Noel cemetery, became very expert with the 
trowel, and found some of the finest specimens. Mr. Otto Giers, E. C. Wells, 
Frank Cheatham, Geo. T. Halley, W. W. Dosier, George Wood, and others vrere 
also enthusiastic explorers. There are a number of collections of pottery in Nash- 
ville from the graves and mounds of Middle Tennessee. The Historical Society has 
a large collection. Messrs. Otto Giers, E. C. Wells, W. D. Buchanan, Captain J. R, 
Johnson, Norman Farrell, Frank Morrow, Dr. R. A. Halley, Frank Cheatham, Van- 
derbilt University, Prof. Wright (of Fisk University), Miss Mary Maxwell, Mrs. J. 
P. Drouillard, Mrs. John Overton, and perhaps others, have collections or small 
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cabinets of ancient pottery. J. B. Nicklin of C'hattanooga, I>r. J. F. Grant of Pu- 
laski, The South-western University and Miss Killebrew of Clarksville, John G. 
Cisco of Jackson, and the Rev. C. F. Williams of Maury county, have some good 
specimens. One of the largest collections of Tennessee pottery is in the Peabody 
Museum, at Cambridge, ^^lassachusetts. There are some fine specimens, also, in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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ch:a.pteii VI. 

THE PIPES. 

Tobacco in Ancient America — Pipes of Peace— Clay Pipes — Idol Pipes — Animal 
Forms— Bird Pipes — Tube Forms— Platform Pipes— Catlinite Pipes — Large 
Calumets — Flying Bird Types — Alligator Pipe— Square Form — Modem Catlin- 
ite Pipes — Iroquois Pipe— North-west Coast Types — Ancient and Modern 
Types Compared. 

The tobacco plant, as is well known, is a native of America. 
The early discoverers reported that all the Indian tribes, savage and 
semi-civilized, knew of its uses ; and archaeologists have brought to 
light the fact that smoking was an almost universal and Immemo- 
rial usage among the aboriginal inhabitants of our western conti- 
nent — the ubiquitous pipe having been discovered in intimate 
association with its most ancient monuments.* 

The pipe was invested with an interest and importance among 
the historic Indians, above the value of their other possessions. 
^The time-honored calumet was sometimes looked upon with venera- 
tion by an entire tribe. It was present upon all ceremonial and 
religious occasions Father Hennepin called it the "Pipe of 
Peace." It performed the duty of a flag of •truce, and was his 
"safeguard" on his voyage of disco /ery.f 

* 

* Columbus and other discoverers not only report their astonishment at finding 
the natives *' with finvbrands in their mouths and emitting smoke/' but we have 
the authority of H. II. Bancroft for the statement that at the date of the Spanish 
conquest they smoked cigarettes an<l took snuflf. -Native Races, Vol. II, page 288; 
Nai(lallac% page KK). Willow bark and the roots of herbs were also used by the In- 
dians as substitutes for tobacco. 

t " The Pipe such as I have described it,'* says Father Hennepin, " is a Pass and 
safe Conduct against all the Allies of the nation who has given it; and in all Em- 
bassies, tlie ambassadors carry that Calumet as the Symbol oi Peace, which is always 
respected. For the savages are generally persuaded that a great misfortane would 
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Marquette and Charlevoix found the calumet equally useful as a 
symbol of peace and friendship. Longfellow begins his Song of 
Hiawatha with a beautiful tribute to it. The pipe was the favorite 
companion of its owner, and all the skill of the native lapidary was 
lavished upon it. 

The prehistoric inhabitants of Tennessee were evidently invet- 
erate smokers. In no other |x>rtion of America have ancient pipes 
been found in greater numbers or varieties, or of more artimc 
forms.* 

The large stone calumets fashioned in the form of animals, 
many varieties of the tinely modeled bird pipes, the '^Mdol pipes" of 
human form, the ordinary forms in clay and stone, the disc pipes, 
the tube forms, the stone stem, curved base and platform type^, of 
Ohio and West Virginia, have all been discovered in Tennessee. 

It is not always possible to distinguish the ancient from the 
comparatively modem types, although the practiced eye of the old 
collector can generalU' do so. The pipe makers of some of the big- 

befall 'em, if tber vioiated the Pablic Faith of the CaUtmfi. All their Eoterprv¥-«. 
Declarations of War, or CondasionB of Peace, ai^ well as all the rwst of their cere- 
monies are sealed if I mar be permitte'l to ear so, with the CaUtaut. Tber fill that 
pipe with the best tobacco ther hare, ao^l then present to those with wbozDu ther 
have concloded any great Aflair, and anoak '/at of the sune, after them. I had cer- 
tainly perished in my voyage, had it not been for this C'aJnmet or Pipe-"— A 3iew 
Discovery, etc.. Chap. XXIV, pages ft3, m. London, UjK#8. 

* The beantifol little animal4ofin pipes discrivere«i in the mounds of the Sc-acn^.- 
valley, in Ohio, and illastiated by Sqnier an<l I>a\'il^ in the An^ieot MonmnexiiF of ii«e 
MiflBissippi VaBey, are not sorpassed in artistic exectztion by any aiK*K-ni j»^«e -« rk 
or carvings in stone discnren^ within tlie mound area. Tbey are generaJry r<ec£r>rd 
as the best examples of ancient native art in stone. The high pfaise ar.^^^.vrdt-i liitn: 
by Sqoier and Davis has, in fact, ai'ib'l ia creating tike popular orerefcimai^ v>: liir 
general stale of art in the Ohio valley during the moond building epc»cL : ye"^ ui*.^" 
a careful examination of w/m^f of the ^/riginsU and of t-mgLB of tii^ f-c>ljtrcijcm ii. tii* 
Smithsonian Institution, the aothor is of opinion that, as trpe« of the macnc tmlj^ 
ers' art, the fine Tenneasbe and socthem pipes are not inferior ir« liie (.^i^ iu:iiiiiC 
pipes; neither are tiie fine pcKtery htfs^lm fouxid in Tennesst^e inierior u- iben. a^ 
ezamplea of art in modreltag. 
12 
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toric tribes occasionally made pipes in excellence of carving and 
artistic merit not inferior to the genuine antiques. Adair informs 
us that the • Cherokees made beautiful pipes of stone in imitation 
of birds and animals, and sometimes of '* nude human figures " that 
couhl not '' much be c<mimended for their modesty." * 

Lieutenant Timborlake, who visited the Cherokees in 1761, re- 
ports the additional fact that they made fine pipes of pottery ware, 
lie says he was almost suftbcated with the great number of peace 
pipes he had to smoke as a pledge of friendship.f 

Captain John Smithy in his quaint " History of Virginia," de- 
scribed the stone pipes in which Powhattan and his wild courtiers 
smoke their tobacco — pipes like some of our antique western speci- 
mens, carved in the form of birds and animals, and, as Smith says, 
" heavy enough to beat out one's brains." 

The large stone calumets and bird-shaped pipes sometimes dis- 
covered as " surface finds" are, therefore, not necessarily of ancient 
date, and may be the work of the Shawnees, Cherokees, or other 
modern Indians. It is, in fact, diflicult to classify the various types 
chronologically or geographically, and we can only do so in a par- 
tial or general way. 

The pipes discovered in the stone graves and burial mounds of 
Tennessee, of course, indicate with considerable exactness the 
typical forms used by the Stone Grave race. They also aid us in 
determining the age of antiques of similar forms plowed up in the 

fields. 

Large funnel-shaped stem holes, sometimes even larger than 
the pipe bowls, appear to the author to have been one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of ancient southern clay and stone pipes, 
and we suggest to antiquarians the importance of this feature in the 
proper classification of these objects. 

* History oi the American Indians, pages 423. 424. London, 1775. According 
to Dr. Cyruh Thomas, Adair also states that the Cherokees made pipes that must 
have been of the same general form as some of the Ohio platform pipes. — Problem 
of the Ohio mounds, page 39. 

T Memoirs, pages 38, 39. I^ondon, 1765. 
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The handsome slate and steatite platform pipes of the Ohio 
pattern found in Tennessee, with stone stems or mouth pieces, 
and with the small, carefully drilled stem holes, were also ancient 
types, certainly as old as some of the Ohio and West Virginia 
mounds, in which similar pipes have been occasionally found. The 
stem hole oi uniform diameter^ for a closely fitting reed or cane stem, 
probably belongs to type comparatively modern, as this appears to 
be the usual form of stem holes drilled by the historic Indians. 

Steatite or talc, in its various colors, from North Carolina or 
the eastern borders of Tennessee, was the material generally util- 
ized in the manufacture of fine stone pipes. No other stone was so 
suitable for this purpose. It is not injured by heat, and compact 
steatite is not easily fractured. It can be carved or drilled without 
very great labor, and some of the varieties have a surface nearly as 
brilliant as marble, when polished. Fine quarries of steatite are 
found near Roane Mountain, in East Tennessee. Sandstone, slate, 
limestone, serpentine, syenite, and other varieties of stone, were also 
employed in pipe making. In General Wilder's collection, there is 
a fine specimen inade of rich banded jasper with brilliant red 
srripes. Any stone, attractive in its colors, convenient in form, or 
easily worked, seems to have been utilized by the old pipe makers. 

The material was sometimes transported great distances. In- 
deed, it would be hard to tell the location of the various quarries 
and ledges that furnished the material for the pipes and implements 
of Tennessee and the states adjacent. Pipes were bartered and ex- 
changed for other commodities. Doubtless, the pipe makers of East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina, where much of the stone 
was quarried, exchanged them in large numbers with the shell 
workers of the coast, and the hunters and pottery makers of Middle 
and West Tennessee. Lawson tells us the southern Indians also 
manufactured tobacco pipes of clay to send to distant regions in 
exchange for skins and other merchandise.* In ante-Columbian 
times,, as within the historic period, pipe making, like arrow 

* Carolina (Lawson), page 207. 
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making, was doubtless a special industry, followed by experts in 
the art.* 

We are told by the early writers that it sometimes took the 
native artisans many months to finish a single pipe. As most of the 
drudgery of living was borne by the women, time was plentiful, 
and, as Lawson says, the Indian men were " great enemies to pro- 
fuse sweating," or hurrying in their work. 

Fig. 78 represents the pipes of clay found in the stone graves near 
Nashville and in the lower Cumberland valley. (Author's collec- 
tion.) 

They are introduced here as typical forms, and will aid us in 
classifying other pipes. The outlines give a fairly correct idea of 



Fig. 78.— Clay Pipes prom the Stone Graves of Tennessee (Onk-tiiirdj. 

the originals, but are stift*, and not so graceful as the natural objects. 
The large stem holes will be observed. 

In the Johnson collection, there is a large clay pipe with a plat- 
form base, the stem hole of which is large enough to hold the entire 
bowl. 

These clay pipes are of light yellow or blue-gray color, and are 
usually rudely made, as compared with the finer grades of pottery 
from the graves. The pipes of clay found in the burial mounds of 
Arkansas and Missouri are also usually rude, and show little efiTort at 
artistic molding. It seems singular that so little care was taken by 

• Black marble pipes were made with great labor and patience by one peTBon 
only throughout the whole nation. He lives in Natchez, and, being the only man 
that knows where the stone can be found, monopolizes the busineas entirely, and 
sells his common pipes at half the price of a blanket — Schoolcraft, Vol. V, page 6^. 
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lb* *rtaiJttic potteis of tin." Stoiio llravt* r«ot» ill mukiiij; Hitil t>rurt- 

expended in cmrving the elabwraU' ik))K\< of hMuo. Tho i>X|>Unittiiiit 
mar be in the fiitot that the woim>n of our nittivii rumut woiv iiHtmll,v 
the ponei7 makers, ami the inoik the Dtiiiit> I'urvoni'iuHl Hint 
chippers.* 

Oraamented pipes of i-lay arc, howovor, occtiMloiitilly rniiiiil, A 
specimen, evideutly of tlio stone gmvo poriuii, IVom t)u< t'liHruntt't' of 
tlie pottery, with the face of ii wolf, tUtg, pccoary, or «nni» iilliur 
auimal, is shown in Fig. 7d. It wan fouii<l on tliK l(iif(i*i'H fiii'iii, ii|. 
Little River, on t)te Lower Cunilirrland, Ui lUi iiricltiiil. ittdiiii ({riivn 




settlement. Unfortunat<;ly, tin; aU-m vmi wui j.iicily iiii „tt\ 
enable the discoverer i/i um tli»r j^i)M mori' o/tiM-niiiiily wtflj 
modern wooden Bt«m. 

The great diversity in th<; fonim 'li ^toiu; \i\\nr, ri-Kulliny ii< 
the individual funciei) and taeti^B ol tin- jiijM:-inukt-i>, nuiUit 

* LawaMi Urila oe tlu; ludiau wjuu-u of ' Wi>liiiii wt-it- miMi'-Ii <I l-^ nii.-ikiuy 
veU a« tbe men, wai tliu) wiut d'^lHl'-w tin • ub> in •Aluf ii>;<-ti'>iir 

An omaiaeDttsd day pi)f^, wiUi « Itf^i' imil'UA ujfid ii. nur iii;-iiiK \-i<iii' n 
gnT« un dxr farm of Hubert <'liMiiMi-Jl, l-jvj , ix.^ Nuil.iilii Ji h:u' ' ..> rr- 
''nRnmemal fnpt:.' uf th<- (Mtlir-rii icj.il Oy tl.> lar.i/Uit/i^ir ')J>< (ri.iu ».v j.iv 

blT that ul a mifit^m Judtai'. w L>ti{<- '/,\fin.i l>iii<//iu^ i><,'] tl» i. u.u.i.r i' « v, 
d'jiii wvT^ f'jiiiid ic il H'<- anr ii>'i<-lj(<^i u. tin fii,'lf,< v -it jAi < i...-in>. ;.' ' 

p^ Mkd •(«•»- <H titt- irDUWIM 
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difficult to classify them in the order of their probable age. In 
considering this subject, we will, therefore, first present types of 
the Btone pipes discovered in the stone graves and burial mounds, 
thus identifying them as types of the mound building tribes. 

The pipe represented in Fig. 80 was dug up, in 1887, by MessrB. 
Winstcad and Martin, in an ancient atone grave cemetery near the 
Cumberland river, on the farm of Mr, Genrge P. Allen, about six 
miles south-west of Clarksville, Tennessee. It was found within 
the grave beside the licad, having beeu placed there, doubtless, to 
bo ready for smoking. 




Fio. 80. — Stone Pipe op Serpentixb (Ohk-half),* 

The three legged vessel (Plate VIII) was found in nearly the 
same position in an adjoining grave. Tliere was a large artificial 
mound, six feet high, on tlie " upper terrace" of the cultivated field 
containing the burial grounds, and the remains of pottery and shell 
heaps indicated the site of an ancient town or village. The pipe 
is of dark green serpentine, a beautiful semi-translucent mineral, 
finely polished. It represents ihc human figure and face. The bowl 
and large funnel-shaped stem hole are at the back of the figure. It 
stands well on its feet, but tlic face is siiown best as engraved, the 
position in which it would naturally be held in smoking. 

* Author's collectioD. 
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In the large burial ground, within the ancient earth-worka 
near Lebanon, Tennessee, Prof. F. W, Putnam found the interest- 
ing pipe, carved from green steatite, represented by Fig. 81. 

The tumulus contained " sixty stone graves arranged in the 
form of a hollow square, about the outer portion of the mound, in 
two or three irregular rows and in three tiers." The pipe was dis- 
covored between two of the graves, near the surface. We have not 
seen the original, but three slcetches of dilferent views of it appear 




Fio. SI— Stkatitb Pipe, pbom Works .near Leba.von, Tessssser ( Three-fourths) .• 



in Prof. Putnam's report,t from one of which the illustration was 
copied. The stem hole of the ancient funnel-shaped type is at the 
back of the figure, reaching through to the bowl in front. There 
are four small handles on the sides of the bowl. 

By a singular coincidence, a pipe of the same niaterial, of this 
identical peculiar form, and of about the same size, was found some 
two hundred miles south-east of the Lebanon works, in the great 
Etowah mound, near Cartersville, Georgia, one of the largest artificial 
mounds in the South, and the most remarkable in its physical 
characteristics, and in the richness and variety of the objects of 

■ Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 

t Eleventh Annual Report Peabody Museum, page 350. 
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ancient art obtained from it. No other single mound or group of 
moundB north-east of Mexico has equaled it, and the at^avent 
Binaller mounds, as treasure houses of aboriginal art, unless it be 
the earth-works at " Mound City," in the Scioto valley, where Dr. 
Davis, nearly a half century ago, struck the well-known archeeo- 
logical bonanza, consisting of nearly two hundred beautifully carved 
stone pipes. 




Fro. 82. — Rtbatitb Fife, prom the Etowau Moumd, Gsoroia ITrkbe-fourtiis).* 

The pipe from Georgia is represented in Fig. 82. It is of dark, 
rich green steatite, glistening with mica-like particles of talc, and is 
one of the finest specimens of ancient pipe carving discovered in 
the mounds. It is larger than Prof. Putnam's pipe. The outer rim 
of the funnel-ehaped stem hole at the back is nearly as large as the 
bowl. The legs of the figures of both pipes are broken in nearly 
the same manner. The three views of Prof. Putnam's pipe show 
such uniformity in both that they appear to be the work of the 
same native sculptar. 

• Autlior'H oollec-tion. 
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The recent discovery of box-shaped stone cUta in the mounda 
of the Etowah group by the agents of the Bureau of Ethnology 
also seeniB to indicate intercourse or relationship between tlio 
mound builders of North Georgia aud those of the Uunil)orIanil 
valley.* 

In this connection, we introduce another ancient stone pipo 
from the same great mound on the Ktowah river (Fig. K3) as an 
illustration of the stone carving art of the old southorn Inclians. It 




Fio. 83. — STKATiTt Pipe, Etowah Mocsb, Gkobcia (Ox«-ii*r,r).t 



ia of light gray steatite. The atem hole in the ha»:;k i« large and 
funnel-flhaped. The abnormal, almost grotesque, Roman nosn, prc- 
■tents another instance of the variety of face types in ancittnt 
(touthem stone carvings. 

The two atone pipes from Oeorgia, now illiiatrated for the first 
time, are described from memory by Colonel ('. C. Jonea, fhe ablft 
hi-ftorian and antiquarian of that atate, in hia work upon thn An- 



* Burial Monndfi I Pmf. C'yms Thonuw's Fifth Annual Report. Btir^aii i>f Kthnnl' 
o^. poite li«i. 

t Author*!! cttWenioa. 
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tiquities of the Southern Indians, page 402. These pipes, '*the 
best idol pipes we have seen," he states, " were ploughed up near 
the base of the pentagonal mound, within the inclosure formed by 
the moat, and the Etowah, upon the plantation of Colonel Lewis 
Tumlin, near Cartersville, Georgia." " They were obviously very 
old," he continues, '* and, in all likelihood, antedated, by an 
indefinite period of time, the occupancy of this valley by the 
Cherokees. So far as recorded observation extends, nothing like 
them was noted in the use or possession of the modern Indians." 
In his valuable work, Colonel Jones figures no other pipes of equal 
interest or so skillfully wrought.* 

For comparison, and in further illustration of the pipe carvings 
of the mound builders of the South, in the states adjacent to Ten- 
nessee, we present a unique stone pipe carved in imitation of the 
American panther, or some similar savage animal (Fig. 84). It was 
found in digging a ditch near the base of the large mound of the 
Carthage group on the Warrior river, near Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
This is one of the largest and most interesting collections of ancient 
mounds in that state. The large Indian town once located there 
was probably visited by De Soto in 1540. The main mound is said 
to be about eighty feet high-t The panther, or puma, was the 

* These two fine pipes from Georgia were kindly presented to the author, a 
number of years ago, by Mrs. J. C. Rice, of Xashville, and her daughter, Mies Ada 
Rice. Mrs. Rice was the daughte»r of Colonel I^ewis Tumlin, of Bartow^ county, 
Georgia, the owner of the i>hmtation upon which the Etowah mound group is lo- 
cated. She brought them to Nashville at the close of the war. The large stone idol 
now in the cohection of the Tennessee^ Historical Society, and the remarkable cop- 
per-plate figures and engraved shells illustratcMl in the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, are from the same mound or mound group. Colonel Jones 
descrilK^s these pipes from recollection, stating that, unfortunately, "amid the de- 
vastations consequent upon tlie invasion of CJeorgia by the Federal armies, in 18(U, 
these, with other valuable relics, were either destroyed or carried away by the 
soldiers." As will be observed, this was an error. 

t This pipe is described in a printed address delivered by Thomas Maxwell, 
Esq., before the Alabama Historical Society, at Tuscaloosa, July 1, 1876. The 
author obtained it from Dr. W. H. Harris, of Ix)ui8ville, Kentucky, to whom it had 
been presented by Mrs. Prince, the owner of the farm upon which the Carthage 
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totem or emblem of one of the tumilios of the Creeks or Mui(kiip,iO(i, 
a most warlike tribe of southern Indtuns, found by thu nhilott in 
Alabama and Georgia at the penoil of discovery, and tli'w (iiio pijio 
may have been intended to represent the tani'ily i>r elan of tlio 
panther. The wild cat was also a totem of the Chiokasnwa. 

The pipe is carved from a heavy, oonipaet, eroam colored lal- 
cose stone, and, as shown in the engraving, is decorated with much 
artistic skill. 

Unfortunately, the artist, in preparing the engruving, having 




Fig. W.— .«to\e Pi, 



only the photograjdi Iwf'tre him, failed to projterly n-]tri;Mrnl lli« 
feet and claws, whieh arc a^ finely carved an the face. 

The tail is curled up over the Itody. reai-hinj; to the ha-k of 
the head. The fteiii hole i« nearly at lar;fe an the tmwl. Tl,e iihar|f 
angles alKiut the eye ap[H-ar in »w)ine of ihc *Miio anifiial |/(j-*r fnii-t, 
and were. do»htle*i!. iiiteiidi^l to ^ve (iere«ti<-«w to the *:x\irt:*r',\i,. 
It is a Ta'fit spiril'-d ttXMn\t\t: ui ancient earvinif in Ktoii", *kiflf<i!iy 
and anifftica'.iy dc'.-orate'l. Tlie ancient art work Ik fully ij|, Vi ti.'-. 

croap i^ J'<a«:^ A !a/yT 'O/iof jrip*. 'if »b luiuiixi V/ftii. ami tiuuiy 'Atit^ 'A,j>-u 'A 
_ !.»»*■ l**iii '^i*Ji;i»"i ff/m tt^T!*- Utti'tt.t^. **x AinriMit rr^v<ji H/^r/w. 

* Ami/'*'* "^>irtj«i. 
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standard of the copyist, and was evidently the work of a master 
among the pipe seulptora of the mound epoch. 

As may be observed, the scroll decorations and the angles 
about the eyes are similar to tlic decorations on the fine black pot- 
tery from Mississippi, illustrated in the preceding chapter, clearly 
identifying the age of this pipe with that of the beet southern 
pottery.* 




FiQ, as.— Imaob Pipe (Ons-half). 

The pipes heretofore illustrated were obtained from the ancient 
graves and mounds. The large stone pipe (Fig. 85), representing a 
kneeling human figure, is also an ancient type. It is in the fine 
collection of General J. T. Wilder, now of Johnson City, Ten- 
neeBee,t and was discovered near Kingston, Tennessee. 

• A clay pipe of the name general form, but of a ruder lype, was plowed up on 
the Yazoo river, iu Miwiseippi. au<l is illustratod in Ancient Monuments (Squier 
and Davie), page \ffi. 

t General Wilder has one of the liirin'st and most carefully selected collections 
of antiquities in the South, ami kindly nenl the aiitliitr a large number of specimens 
for examination und i-omiHirinon. 
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The material of which it is I'uiuposcd la a f<>m)Htvt, rvtlUirth- 
brown stone, probably jasper or shiilo. It ia six iiu'hoB in hci^lit. 
The hcad-dreBS ia unique and rcmarkuble. TKu atom hotu in lui'tfu 
and funnel-ahaped. The face is peculiar uihl aoiiibur in uxiiruaHiou, 
but the high cheek bones and long noao suorit to roproaunt a rail 
Indian type. The long pointed ear-ringa on ouch Midu are wall 
carved in the original. Prof. John A. Millur, of Oliltown, Tuiniua- 
see, has a large atone pipe, found in tho niounil diatrint nuur lliti 
Ilarpeth river, of the same general form, ri-preHi'hting tliu liuiiiuii 
figure in a kneeling posture, but it ia much moru riKk-ly M:ul[>tun«l. 
Pipes of somewhat similar form have alao been diacovered iti Illi' 
noia, and in the ancient mounda of Ohio. 




Fic. 86.— iHfK I'li^ HitittM (.'jtBtr, TtsxiMiim 'tst^mim .' 

The pipe repre«;nt«l iii Fi)f. *S^ w<; mutr'i am au au<;i«;Ul lj J*. 
It set-ms to nurk the traiii«ttio» •^tat'^, or thir iM-jfiuuiu^r 'A tL^ >■.'•■' 
of the monitor bowl form. It wa* r«<*iilly f'/uud 'j>ii '-i.^ li.-iL 
adjoining th* «i:t(rnt?iv*: «irth-work«! in ffunujt-r <,-'Utr:v. w^* 
SaundersvilW. T<?nin-»y*^r. Tb<- li»-a/j i* •■ur(*A ;i. ?ii:-'-k'('.'1 -.•■ *. 
duck. It i« of iurtf.fu* tir^y •■t^atit*. and ha* a '.■oii;)<jirM*.:»e_v -.i^fr. 
at em bole. 

Fig- 'H inuKtratee a y\yn Ju xix*-. t-jnu <A tb>r liUtuaL Jun:. m' {j..'i. 
grer Eteatit*. Thii; i^-fj >' yr'/tA^/.y ati at.<.-'.«fijt 'vjn:. 

It wae pi'jw*r<j iij> vu ti** yii.'.l^iK lariu ;i. ^iit 111100: ■.•' '.;.■ 
atone gmv* ft^nx',vu>^:i:'^. u i*rw mi.** f-'u'i, •>'. Stu^fy'iii'. uijl v*.- 
kindiy praM^uwd Vj ti*t: tiuUivr vt O^.vtj*;. TboiwK- Cuiiuvu- ■* 

■ AuUiur'c culfMt<u(. 
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Nashville. The bowl was on fortunately hroken hy the plow. The 
stem hole is large. The pipe is not of the ordinary monitor pat- 
tern, and is not large enough to be regarded as a calumet. In the 
chapter on pottery, a bottle or j ug of the same general form, from a 
stone grave, is illustrated. 




Fro. 87— Stone Pipb, Found near Nashville (ONE-nALR).* 

Among the most interesting antiques yet discovered in Tennes- 
see are the tubes and tube pipes. Their form would not suggest to 
the ordinary observer that they were pipes, as they are unlike the 
smoking pipes generally used by the eastern Indians, and they seem 
qnite unfitted for this purpose; yet the cylindrical tube or conoidal- 
shuped pipe is a well-known type, commonly used by the ancient 




■TuBB Pipb of PoTTBBY.t 



tribes of California. Some of the pueblo tribes, the cliff dwellers, 
and the Cites and Mohavea, also used pipes of this model. 

Pig, 88 represents a tube pipe of pottery from the Harpetli 
mound section, in Williamson county (Middle Tennessee). It was 
presented many years ago to the Tennessee Historical Society, and 
is now in its collection. It Is a dainty little tube, with thin walls, 

• Author's colK'rtion. 

t TenncBBce Historical collection. 
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a trifle more than four inchee long, and about a& inch la diameter 
at the center. The aperture at the small end ia Icbs than a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. It bears the evidences of much use, but the 
reddieh-brown clay paste, of which it is made, is of the finest 
quality of pottery found in the graves, and it ia still glossy and firm. 
It looks very much like a modern cigar-holder, A small quill or 
hollow bone may have been used aa a mouth-piece. This seems to 
have been u custom of some of the far west tribes. 

The very symmetrical tube pipe of talcose elate (Fig. 89) was 
recently found in a stone grave in a small cemetery, in Overton 
county (Middle Tcniieesee), by H, L. Johnson, It ia five and a half 
inches long, and an incli and a quarter in diameter at the large end. 
The bore tapers with remarkable regularity, and is but a sixth of 




Fio. 89.— TuBB FiFB, OvKBTOS County." 

an inch in diameter at the mouth-piece. The pipe was evidently 
shaped before it was drilled, as the small aperture is not in the 
center of the mouth-piece, the drill having pierced the small end at 
one side near the outer rim. A rotary flint drill must have bcfn 
used, probably with the aid of a bow and string, aa a regular scries 
of circular etrise made by the revolving drill point can plainly be 
seen opposite the fracture. Talcoso slate is much harder than 
steatite, the stone generally used in making fine pipes. We have 
never seen a finer specimen of aboriginal mechanical work in etoiio. 
The old pipe maker who drilled and finished this tube must also 
have had considerable artistic taste, as the clean cut circular form, 
inside and out, is exact and perfect in symmetry. 

• Author's collection. 
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Another illustrative specimen of the tube pipe form, found on 
the Watson farm, in Clay county (Middle Tennessee), is represented 
in Fig. 90. The pipe is carved from compact limestone, and is 
nearly seven inches in length, and about an inch and a half in 
diameter at the bowl end. It is broken on one side and untinished, 
having probably been fractured in drilling and thrown aside. (The 
fracture is on the other side, and, to avoid confusion, is not shown in 
the illustration.) The dotted lines in the figure show the size of 
the bore, and indicate very plainly the method of drilling. The 
bore is about an inch in diameter; and the inside core, nearly a 
quarter of an inch high, and about a half inch in diameter, still re- 
maining in the center of the bore, is plainly to be seen, especially 
from the fractured side, showing that a hollow cane or reed-drill. 




Fig. 90.— Tube Pipe, Clay County.* 

with sand and water, was probably used in drilling. A hollow 
cane, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, would conveniently fit 
around the central core. We have seen no specimen showing so 
well how the old tubes must have been drilled. These two stone 
pipes give the collector considerable respect for the ancient 
mechanics of the Cumberland valley. Although not so artistic as 
some of the other pipe forms, they are as fine examples of 
mechanical skill. 

The similarity of these tubular pipes to the well-known pipes 
used by the ancient tribes of California, and by the pueblo and clifl' 
tribes, also gives additional interest to them. 

Fig. 91 presents typical examples of the latter. Nos. 1 and 2 

* Johnson collection. 
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are California tube pipes of stone.* No. 3 represents a Wolpi 
pueblo pipe.f And No. 4, a tube pipe of clay of the ancient clift* 
dwellers.J The pueblo type has been found both in stone and pot- 
tery. Curiously enough, the California tube pipes are usually nuulo 
of steatite and taleose slate, the materials of which many of our 
Tennessee pipes are made. These tube pipes of the West, of this 
peculiar form, are ancient types from the graves — not now in use, a 
fact that adds interest to them and suggests that the tube pipes of 
Tennessee, or their forms, may have been derived in ancient times 




Fig. 91. — A.ncient Tube Pipes from California — Ancient Pukulo i*ii» 

Dwellek'h Pii»e. 



utfit 



from the California, pueblo, or cliff tribes, among whom they were 
once in very general U8e.|| 

The tube pipe seems an inconvenient form, but it must be rc- 

* Smithsonian Report, 188(5, Part I, PlaU? XV. 

t Second Annual lieport Bureau of Kthnolr>^y, pago 379» 

t Prehistoric America (Nadaillaiij, i>age 2r)(5. 

y The stone stem pipes (ot Calfomia, tulx; fonn t are taken from the old ((rav<ii, 
and this kind are now no longr;r in use. — Otis T. Mason, in HmiUmulau lU'it^tri, 
1886, Part I, page 219. 

"The hollow tube pipes are not in umt at the prefM;nt time 'in the puehl'iM;, t/ut 
are frequently foand around the ruinM and in iummmioa of the indianit/' Juiiu'H 
Stevenson, in Second Annual lU'port I5an;au of KthnoU>gy, jiage 378, 

Dr. Cyrus Thomas, of ttie Bureau of Kthnol'>g>% in an arguroi;nt \r4t¥'t\ uj^^/ri the 
distribution of pipe forms, states that, " Tlie foniis of piii-ii iwiutnifi tljat the mound 
builders were not connecteri with the Nafjua, Maya, or pu^rhlo irWtt-n/* —Tlnf Proh- 
lem of the Ohio Mounds, jiage :yj. Tht: d'un'Xtvtrry of iin^ tuf^r pij^^ ilhiMraUrd wjj] 
correct this Ktatf.-ment, sr> far as it r»'bU4^ t/> the pueblo triU-s. 

13 
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membered that the favorite sitting-place of the Indian waa upon the 
floor, and he probably enjoyed his tube pipe in a recliniug 
position.* A few tubes, or tube pipes, of a somewhat difTerent 
form, have been occasionally discovered withiu the mound districts 
of the Ohio and Cumberland valleys. They have an almost uni- 
form bore ; and if pipes, were probably used with a separate mouth- 
piece of quill or hollow bone, as waa the custom of the ancieut 
tribes of California. These separate mouth-pieces are found still 
adhering to the tube pipes found in the graves there. It is by no 
means certain that they were used as pipes, but, for want of a 
better classification, they are generally called " tube pipes." 

A very beautiful specimen of this form is illustrated in Fig. 92. 
"We have seen no exaniplos of aboriginal stone carving superior to 




it in symmetry of form or finish. The pipe is of dark gray steatite. 
Its length is about nine inches. At the larger end it is nearly two 
inches in diameter. It was found in excavating "King's mound,"' 
near Ashland, Kentucky, a large artificial mound of an ancient 
type. The pipe must therefore be regarded as probably an antique 

* Mr. Paul ^humacber atatoe that the Klamath Indians of California still use a 
tube pipe of steatite, and that it lias amused him " to see them bending back their 
beotls to bring tbe pipe in a vertical |>osition, so aa not to lose any tobacco."— 
Wbeeler's Survey, Vol. VII, page 133. 

t It is in tbe fine collection of A. E. Douglass, Esq., now in tbe Mnseam of 
Natural History of New York City. It has not been heretofore illustrated, except- 
ing in the published transoi'tions of a scientific society of I'aris, France, from which, 
by tbe courtesy of Mr. Doiigluaa, we obtained an engraved copy. 
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of the mound building period, and thus gives aseful evidence of the 
probable age of siniiiur types. Squier and Davis, in their valuable 
work, present an illustration of a tube or pipe of similar form, with 
a grotesque bird figure upon it.* 




The pipe or tube of grey-green steatite represented in Fig. 98 
B of the same typical form.J 

It is in a rude and untiniBhed state, the work of drilling the 




Fio. !M.— Plattorm Base Pipe, an Ohio T\'pk (Okg-iialf).! 

hole through the cylinder being also incomplete, but it gives a cor- 
rect idea of the general form of these objects. 

Other and somewhat similar cylindrical tubes or "telescopes," 

* Ancient Klonumente of MiasiBsippi Valley, page 233. 
t Faller collection, Nashville. 

J Mr. Faller died some years since, and left no information regarding tbis pipe, 
excepting that it was from Tenne§Bee. 

II Collection of I>r. Thomas Black, of McMinnville. 
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with a uniform bore, will be conBidered in the chapter upon smooth 
stone implements. 

A beautiful specimen of the "stone stem pipe," with flat or 
platform base oliglilly curved, is shown in Fig. 94. It was foond 
near Short Mountain, Warren county. Middle Tennessee. One of 
the same general form (Fig. 95), unfortunately imperfect, was 
recently found near the ancient cemetery, on the N'oel farm, south 
of Nashville. They are of rich black steatite, with a glossy, lus- 
trous surface. Br. J. F. Grant, of Pulaski, Tennessee, south ol 




5.— Steatite 1' 



Okb-half).» 



Nashville, has a specimen in his collection of the same form, from 
that section. 

The stem holes are but about a sixth of an inch in diameter^- 
some of them even smaller — and have been drilled willi liilitaii,' 
precision. These small stem holes and stone mouth-picuee are I 
characteristics of the tine platform curved base, and nuimai-fiwni I 
pipes, diflcovered in the elaborate mounds of the Scioto valley in j 
Ohio. The latter mark the period of the highi'sl d.-velopment iu 1 
the art of stone carving reached by the mouml builderi* of the I 
Mississippi valley. It must have rc^iuired much skill and practice J 
to enable the old pipe makers to e-xeeute this tiiiu work with ihcj 
primitive tools at their disposal. A fine needle of w""' " ^^ 

■ Author's rolkttion. 
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possibly a needle or drill of bone or hammered copper, may have 
been used for this purpose. With the aid of sand and water, and 
with a bow and string to cause the needle to revolve, these delicate 
perforations might have been made, by an expert artisan, bleaeed 
with a plentiful store of patience. 

The beautiful stone stem pipe from Geddes Island, on the Ten- 
nessee river (Fig. 96), has one of these small, carefully drilled stem 
holes, about eight inches long. It is a marvel of artistic work in 
this line. The stem is flat, tbin, and tapering, like some of the 
finest platform pipes of Ohio, Its symmetrical form is not well 
represented in the engraving. 

Platform pipes with stone stems were not common in ancient 
but few of them have been found, but the presence 




Fio. fl6.— Pipe from East Tbknbsser (Oi 



here of these typical forms indicates intercourse or commercial re- 
lations with the ancieot inhabitaote of the Ohio valley and the 
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hawk, wa8 plowed up on the farm of Mr. R. 0. Phillipa, near Hills- 
boro, Coftbe county, Teiineesee. It is of light gray steatite, and is 
of an unusual form, the stem hole being large and in the frout or 
breast of the bird. 




Fio. 97.— Pire F 



, Tennessee (O-ve-tiuhd). 



A much tincr pipe of dark gray steatite, modeled in tlie form 
of a duck or Bome wob-f'ootcd bird, witli a hirgc funnel-shaped ntcm 
hole in the breast in front, is represeiitt^d in Fig. 98. It is eight 




Fio. !)S.— DufK Pipe (Ose-tiiiiid)." 



and one-fourth incliea long, and in one of the best and most 
elaborate pieces of carving we have seen. It weighs three and one- 
fourth pounds. We do not know of a duck or bird having a bill of 
this form. Some variety of water-fowl was, doubtless, in the miud 



of the pipe maker, as the feet are webbed. We have a pottery 
duck or bird head from one of the atone grave cemeteriea with a 
similar blunt bill. This fine pipe was found in Etowah county, 
Alabama, one of the northern counties of the state, near Attalla, in 
1885 (on the Smith farm, near "Walnut Grove). 




V Catlimte Noel t 



NAanviLLE (Fot 



ia)« 



The broken pipe illuetrated in Fig. 99 has an interesting liis- 
tory. It was carved in bright red catliuite from the pipe stone 
ledge of Western Minnesota, and stiil has the brilliant jasper- 
colored surface characteristic of that stone. It was found in ex- 
ploring the stone grave cemetery of the Noel farm near Nashville. 
Wc were unable to ascertain w'ith certainty whether it was foniid 
within 8 grave or in the adjacent carlli, although wo obtainud J 
from George Wood, one of our employes, on the day he dlsoor-^ 
ered it. 

The bowl is perfect, but the large, thin, circular i 
originally surrounded the fuimel-i'liaped stem hole is hr 
but a small portion of it remains. This pattern of pipoa,? 
rare, is well known to archsenlngigts. 

. • Autlior'B collection. 
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The beautiful disc pipe, found in Kentucky (Fig. 100), shows 
the form of the original disc that belonged to our Tennessee 
pipe. It is about three iiiehes in diameter. This was probably the 
fashionable smoking pipe of its day in certain sections. The disc 
was doubtless a mere conceit, used as an ornamental handle by 
the Indian dandies of the time.* 




Fio. 100.— Catli SITE Pipe, Ke\tuckt |Two-Tnn<Ds). 

So far as we are informed, the pipe illustrated in Fig. 99 is th« 
only specimen of ancient red pipe Btone or catlinite yet discovered 
in Tennessee. When Longfellow in his Song of Hiawatha tells 
us that the dusky sons of the forest came from afar, even "fitm 
the groves of Tuscaloosa " to the quarries of Western Minnesota for 
this beautiful pipe stone, his imagination was probably responsi- 
ble for the expression, but the discovery of a catlinite pipe in an 

* Fig. 100 wdfl copied from an cntrrarinK of thp Kentucky disc pipe [n "Pk^im. 
tone RemaiDs of Kpntucky," Geologieal t'urvey of Kontttcky (Ckn and Shder) 
Plate VI. It belongii to the colltctioo of K. S. Munford, of Bawlett^ SU 
tuckjr, 
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ancient Tennessee cemetery, not far from the domain of the 
old Alabama chief, Tuscaloosa, in part, at least, verifies the poet's 
statement. 



Fio. 101.— Disc 




(THBBE-FOirRTHSl.' 



A pipe of the same general form (Fig. 101), of oolitic lime- 
stone, was found near Chattanooga, Tenneesee.f 

We now come to u ehiss of pipes of soincwhut iluubtfiil an- 
tiquity — ^the largo atone calumets. Tiieir nnneual size, peculiar 



• Geoeral Wilder 'scfillpctirtn. 

t These <lw' i>ii<i-a, butli lu mlllniU lUul Olbi^r 
have been wiJfly .liatributod. Tii-' "t Ihn - -■' t'l 
(see B«port of the Canmliiiii In-i: i i. 

ticed in tho collection of Mr. A i 

New York, a. half-dozen v>'rj' lliit- -i 

of Missouri (Boone, Kiiliiir, will rhnnlU' 
may Iiave beun tlie (irijrinal ccnii't, irllki 
The stem holes. olt}i<>iiu)i xtnall, »fv QnU* 
of an old tjpi-. ^K 
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forms, and the uses to wliich tliey have been applied as '■ pipes of 
peace." and objects of tnbiil veneration, lend special interest to 
their history. They are usually in the fnrni of birds and aniTnak. 
Some of them are prohiatorie, and probably of great age ; others 
are of comparatively modem date. Aa heretofore stated, the 
early discoverers report that moat of the tribes of historic In- 
dians manufactured and used them. Even the Indians of Virginia, 
east of tlic Alleghany Mountains, whose arts were more primitivi' 
than arts of the tribes ivithin the mound distriets, used those larg^ 
pipes. The Cherokees aud other tribes of Tennessee and llie 




Carotinas manufactured tliem; therefore, nuless fouud in the 
mounds or atone graves, tliey may bo of comparatively roeeiit dale. 
One of the finest siiecimens of this form, a gray steatite pipe 
from Smith county, Tennessee, is in the collection of the Tennessee 
Historical Society {Fig. IU'2.) It is sixteen inches long, and wei^ 
nearly six pounds. 




As Captain Smith said of tlie old Virginia pipes, it is plenty 
"large crmugh to beat out one's brains.'' The Tennessee Historical 
Society hiw another tine pipe, ill form an<l size almost a dupliesl 
of the one illustrated. 



•Tennessee Historical H 
t Terry collection. 
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The duck was a favorite model of the old pipe carvers and pot- 
tery makers of Teunessee. It was a totem or emblem of some of 
the modern tribes. 

Ill the fine collection of Mr. James Terry, now in the Museum 
of Natural History in New York City, there is a large bird pipe or 
calumet, plowed up on the Patterson farm near MeMinnville, Ten- 
nessee, of the same general form as Fig. 102, but with the long heak 




Fra. IW.— Flyi: 



of the toucan or woiiie southern bird i (F\g. 103), Tlie beak is also 
somewhat like tliut of the wild turkey ami other home birds. The 
pipe is sixteen inches long, is carved from green steatite, and is 
finely polifilied. 

In the Terry collection there is also a fine steatite pipe, thirteen 
and a quarter inches long, of the flying bird pattern, from Clinch 
river, Anderson county, Teunessee (Fig. 104). 




Fic. lOT).— Another View ok Samk 1'ipb. 

The illustration .slujws its form quite correctly. Another view, 

* Terry collection. 

t Mr. Terry BuggCBtfl that tlio bifl ri'|ircsentfil in tho "fava cava; habitat, 
Texas, Florida, and California," 
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showing the bowl and exteuded wings, is presented in Fig. 105. 
In the Douglass collection, now in the same museum in Central 




Fro. lOfl.— Fi-YiNO BiRi> Pipe (Ose-tiiirii). 



Park, !S'ew York, there is a flying bird pipe, of talcose scliist, of tlio 
same general form, from Polk county, Tennessee. 

The fine flying bird pipe represented in outlines in Fig. 106, ia 
al«o in the Douglass collection, and is the moat perfect specimen of 
this pattern we have seen. It was carved from green steatite, and 
was discovered in Northern Georgia. A similar pipe of steatite, 
with widely extended wings, and as well carved, was found in Smith 
county, Middle Tennessee, and is in the collection of Mr. W. E. 
Myer, of Carthage, hut unfortunately it is badly broken. 

Fig 107 presents another type of these large calumets. It 
weighs over live pounds, and is carved from finely colored gray- 
green steatite, iu imitation probably of the head of a wolf or fox. 
Wo noticed it years ago jierformiiig humble service in holding back 
tlic heavy front door at the fine mansion of the Rev, A. L. P, 
Green, D.D., near Xashville. Dr. Green reported that it was plowed 
up at an early period in Maury county, Tennessee.f 

• DohrIuhs rnileolinn 

t Mrs. Thomas 1). File, ot Xashvilk-, ilan^jhU'r i)[ Ut. Green, kindly preecoted 
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Fig. 108 19 a fiDG repreaetitation of n l.>inl i>\\w "f gray-grt'i'ri 

teatite, of tlip monitor bowl form. It is so symmetrical in its out- 

pnee, that it niiim liave been carvoJ by the hand df a master among 




:, MAriiv Chdnty IOmb-tochth).* 



B old pipe makers. For a halt' century or iiiori' it has been in 

u Jackson collection, at-the Ilermitage, and is regarded by the 

Backson family aa a Middle Tennessee pipe, but its label and exact 

Kstory have been loBt.f 




Fio. 108.— Stone Pipe lOsB-rocBTB l.t 

The stone pipe of bird furm, with the largt; monitor howl [Fig. 

Ills fine pipr to iba tinthor. A pipe with ncnrly tlii.' somo bead ami gcnenUIorniwiis 
B of tbe aiipieiit mounds of tlii? Pciolo valluy, nrar Cblllirothv, Ohio.— 
cient MonnnitTils nf tlie MissMsippi Valley, pa^ji' 2.'iH. 
• Autlior'B wUei'tion. 

t II may not Ijp getiiTally known that Pn'Bi'lfnl Anilri'W .Tackpon, iit. 
htb<T Hermitago. lui'l a rnort inhWBting Fabitu-t of r-lU-a. It i-mlinn-Hii 
i tine stone pipca, ancient medttls out! coins. M china, and many lUitiijiu 
torioU nnil HDTiquarinn Int^rvet. Thoy are now the properly i)f Ibu 
moriul .\MOciaIion. Colonel Andn-w .ruikmrn, of tlie UGrniit«Ki?, 1 
fl lliis p\jn< and olbi-r n-lii», to bo photographed and tngnvrd. 
t Heruiito^ collection, 
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109), was plowed up many yeara ago on the old Bonelson farm, 
adjoiniog the Hermitage farm of President Jackaon. It is of light- 
gray atoatite, and ia the property of Captain Alexander DonelsoD. 

The pipe with the wolf or fox head (Fig. 110), ia in the collec- 
tion of the Columbia Institute, at Columbiu, Tennessee. It is of 




Fio. 109.—. 



CorsTV lOsE-TiriBD), 
we remember it, and v 



I found 



dark, rich, well-poliahed steatite, ; 
in Hiokman county. Tennessee. 

These finely carved stone calumets in the form of birds and 
animals must have been very numerous in anuient Tennessee, both 
in the middle and eastern sections of the state. A great number of 
them have been discovered ; more of the large pipes, indeed, than 
have probably been found in uny other state. 




Fia. 110.— Btonk Pipe, HickH: 



Dr. Joseph Jones has illustrations of two very fine specimene 
in his work. The Tennessee Historical Society has a half dozen 
of them. There are some of them in the Smithsonian Institution, 
and in the Douglass and Terry collections in the Museum of 
Natural History in New York City (not illustrated). General 
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"Wilder, Biahop Quintard, "Warren K. Moorehead, Dr. Black, 
Captain Johnson, Dr. Duncan Eve, and other collectors, have fine 
apecimenfi, but our time has been so limited that we have not been 
able to present illustrations of tbem. 




Fra. 111.— Bird Pipe, Maitby Oounty (O; 



Fig, 111 is a spirited illustration of an ancient pipe in the fine 
collection of the Rev. C. Poster Williams, of Maury county, Ten- 
nessee. It is of blue gray stone, and was found in that county. 
At the bottom of the bowl, there ia a small, carefally drilled hole, 
evidently made for the purpose of draining or cleaning it, Wc 
know of no other ancient pipe having this peculiarity. 

The beautiful pipe carved in imitation of an alligator, Fit:. 112, 



Fig. 112,— Stdse Pipe, Davluson OorNTV (Two-thisds). 

is in the collection of Dr. John B. Lillurd, formerly of Nashville. 
It was plowed up on the Itrailford farm, in the midst of the Bt^mc 
grave cemeteries, a few miles south of Nashville, a number of years 
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ago. It has been carved from elate or shale — is finely polished, and 
is one of the most artistic pieces of carving in stone yet discovered. 
In our opinion, it equals the best types df art in pipe carving found 
in the Ohio valley or Iowa. The material of which it is made is 
much harder than the steatite usually used in the manufacture of 
the tine Ohio pipes. 

The stem liole is comparatively small, and of uniform diameter, 
like the stem holes of the pipes of the historic tribes and of the 
early French traders. \Vc do not, therefore, regard this pipe as a 
very ancient type, hut it is a genuine antique of much interest. 
Pipes in imitation of alligators were found by Squier and Davis in 
the Scioto mounds. Tliey corroborate the many other evidences of 
ancieot intercourse between the mound building tribes of Ohio and 
the tribes of the far South, The alligator was a totem or family 
emblem of both the Creeks and the Chickasaws, and probably of 
other southern tribes.* 

We have presented illustrations of some of the fine stone pipes 
discovered in Tennessee and the states adjacent, and have en- 
deavored to classify them in part in the order of their probable age. 




Fig. li;!. — Stonb Pipe. Svmnbr County, Tk; 



(Two-riFTHsj.t 



In eonaidering this suhjoct, some attention should be gtveu to 
the more familiar plain, square, and round bowl pipes, quit© com- 

• .4.iick'nt Swifly iMor^.-an), pages 161, 163. 
t Author's collect ioa. 
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mon in this general section. They do not diflfer materially from 
the ordinary types found elsewhere in the Mississippi valley. Ex- 
pert collectors can usually distinguish the very old pipes from com- 
paratively modern specimens by their large funnel-shaped stem 
holes and other peculiarities. 

Fig. 113 represents an ancient pipe of the familiar square form. 
Several varieties of this type and of the round bowl form may be 
found in the Historical Society's collection and in the author's col- 
lection. The same pattern may be observed in the pictograph on 
stone of the group of mound builders (Plate II). In investigating 
the arts of the ancient pipe makers, and thereby endeavoring to as- 
certain the status of the prehistoric tribes in the scale of civilization, 
we have for many years carefully observed the work of the pipe 
makers among the historic tribes. We have patiently watched the 
Dakota Indians when they were engaged in carving and polishing 
their fine catlinite pipes, generally with the aid of no better tools 
than common pocket knives. The art of pipe carving was one of 
the few prehistoric Indian arts that remained after the advent of the 
Europeans, and after the art of making pottery and flint imple- 
ments had been forgotten. 

For purposes of comparison, we have collected specimens of 
the pipes of the Cherokees, and of a number of modern tribes, and 
have arranged them upon a shelf in our cabinet beside the antique 
types. Contact with the whites and with European art has, of 
course, had its influence upon the carving of the historic Indians. 

The theory that the mound building tribes belonged to a dis- 
tinct and superior race, and that their arts and industries were 
verv much in advance of the historic tribes, we think can not be es- 
tablished by comparing the ancient with the modern pipes, as some 
of the hitter equal the best specimens of pipe carvings discovered in 
the mounds. 

The series of both types show the art instinct or natural a])i)re- 
ciation of art among the native tribes, and add to the many other 
indications of the homogeneous character of the red Indian race. 
14 
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To enable our readers to compare tlie various carvings, we pre- 
sent a nuinlier of illustrative specimena of modern or comparatively 
modern pipes. 

Fig. 114 is a poor illustration ot'a beautiful pipe of brilliant red 




Fig. 114. — A Dakota Pipe (Tiro-ripriiB).* 



catlinite, carved in the form of a liatcliet. We obtained it years 
ago in Dakota Territory, from a Sioux chief, who made it. It is 




Fio. 115.— Pipes of a Moobr-v CHiBP.t 

as symmetrical and as highly polished aB if made by a Bkillful, 
educated la})i(lary. 



■ .\utbor'« I'olk'i'tioii. 

t I'roiii AiK-ifiil MonumcntH of the MiasiBsippi Valley, page 230. In the ^mith- 
suiiiiui Hi'iiort of 1SS.">, I'art [1, iKige 410, many nS tlip fin*" catlinite pipes of the 
MaiiilaiiH ami other Irih>>M arc well illuutralfd. .Si'Vfral of tlieui arij car^-ed in the 
form of mpn and aiiJmalR. 
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SpecimenB of the work of the modern Indians in red pipe stone 
are aUo shown in Fig. 115. The finely carved pipe was used by the 
famous and eloquent Indian chief, Keokuk, of the Sacs and Foxes 




FiQ, 116. — A Chinook Pipb (TwoTmRM), 



of the North-west. We have a number of Sioux pipes of the same 
general form, some of them artistically inlaid with lead. The au- 
thors of the Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, expressed 




Fro. 117.— An Iboquow Pi 



the opinion that pipes of this class do not show the high order of art 
displayed in the pipe sculptures of birds and animals discovered hy 



" Author's collection. 
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them in Uie Scioto mouiide. This may bo in part true. We have, 
however, in our collection, a bird pipe (Fig. 116), carved by a Chin- 
ook Indian, which, aB a specimen of carving in atone, equals in 
artistic execution and delicacy of finish, some of the best ancient 
types of Ohio. It is about the size of the Ohio pipes, and nua 
carved from rich, dark-green steatite. The Chinooks or Flat- 
heads, of the Columbia river, were a fishiag tribe of low grade in 
the scale of civilization,* 

The Iroquois pipe (Fig. 117) was dug in an old Iroquois ceme- 
tery in New York, in 1888, by Mr. W. AV. Adams, of Mapleton, 
New York. It is a fine specimen of the clay pipes manufactured 
within the historic period by the Indians of that tribe, and belongs 
to a well-known Iroquois type.f 

Fig. 118 is a fine example of the stone carvings of the llaidah 
Indians of the north-west coast of America, It is a pipe of black 
slate, brilliantly polished. In skill and delicacy of execution, and in 




Fio 118— Slate Pipe North west Coabt Ivdians (Two-piPTHa) t 

its general appearance, it resembles the fine jade carvings of the 
Chinese and Japanese, indicating the probable ancient Asiatic 
origin of this art faculty. It belongs to the Jackson collection at 
the Hermitage, and was doubtless presented many years ago to 

" ThJH line pipe was presented hy tbe Chinook IndUn wLo randc it to Colonel 
Thomatt Claiborne, of Sashvillc, in l&V), whi-n hi- was stutioneil in Oregon as an 
oineer of the UniU-d Stat(« army. Colonel Claiborne kindly added it to our 

t Mr. Adams kindly Bent us the eloctrolype for this engraving, 
t HermitBBe collec;tion, Nashville. 
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President Jackson. The small stem hole runs through the elab- 
orate network of figures to the bowl. We have a carved slate pipe 
made by the Thlinkets, a neighboring tribe of the north-west coast, 
nearly equaling it in artistic execution. 

These Indians, the Ilaidas, Thlinkets, and other tribes, were 
probably less civilized than some of the historic Indians of the early 
frontier. They lived in rude huts in a semi-savage state, yet in 
some of the arts, especially in wood and stone carvings, they excel 
all other tribes of North American Indians. Some of their pipe 
carvings, we think, surpass the best examples of this art yet discov- 
ered in the mounds of the Mississippi valley. The fine typical pipes 
of the mound builders illustrate the culture of the most advanced 
tribes of North American Indians at the period of their highest 
development. They are sometimes remarkable examples of indi- 
vidual skill, but they can not be regarded as representing a different 
or superior race. 
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CHA.FTKR VII. 

CHIPPED STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

The Stone Age — The Flint Chippers of Tennessee— The Arrow Makers — The Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Implements -The Axes— The Adze Forms— The 
Small Tools — The Chisels — Cutting Knives -The Daggers Douhle-barbe<l 
Spears -The Long Knives, Swortls, and Spears -The I^arge Ceremonials— The 
Chipped Stone Scei>ters- The Unique Implements and Family Totems — The 
C^rawfish Totem— The System of Totems— The Turtle ToUmus— Disc Forms. 

The bronze and iron ages in the history of the early inhabitants 
of Europe, were unknown in ancient America. There was a lim- 
ited knowledge of smelting and of the uses of bronze and copper 
among the Toltecs, Aztecs, and the old Peruvians, and of the malle- 
ability of native copper among the ruder tribes, but the uses of iron 
were unknown even to Mexican an<l Peruvian civilization. The 
ancient Scandinavians, the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, and other 
j)rimitive inhabitants of Central Europe, learned at a remote period 
to smelt metals in rude furnaces; a knowledge possibly borrowed 
from Phojnicia or the East : and several of the savage tribes of Africa 
knew something of the smelting and the welding arts, perhaps from 
contact with the early civilization upon the lower Nile; but the 
natives of the isolated double continent of America were slow to 
acquire a knowledge of the arts of metallurgy, especially of the 
more difficult processes of utilizing the ores of iron ; and north of 
Mexico the stone age continued down to the period of European 
settlements. 

With the advent of the w^hites, the weapons, implements, and 
tools of stone disappeared from use, almost immediately and entirely. 
We, therefore, have little historic evidence regarding them. Prom 
the ancient remains found within her borders, however, we have 
ample evidence that the inhabitants of ancient Tennessee were ex- 
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pert flint chippers. None of the mound building tribes excelled 
them in this primitive art. In fact, we doubt whether the stone 
implements of this class, in any other portion of ancient America, 
north of Mexico, equal the Tennessee specimens in variety and 
beauty of forms and materials. Many of the types found seem to 
have been unknown, even to the advanced tribes that erected the 
great mounds of the Ohio valley. The best specimens from the 
north-eastern states, described and illustrated by Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
are rude and primitive when compared with them,* and even the 
fine flints of Georgia and other southern states, described by Colonel 
C. C. Jone8,t do not appear to equal the art of the flint chippers 
of Tennessee. Nearly all known American types are represented 
here, from the dainty little barbed arrow points of the Pacific coast 
type, to the largest flint axes, spades, and spears. Leaf-shaped and 
agricultural implements, spades, chisels, knives, skinners, scrapers, 
and many other tools used in the primitive industries, and often 
worn smooth by use, may be found in the Tennessee collections. 
The longest double-pointed knife or spear-shaped implement, and. 
the longest barbed or notched spear yet discovered in America, or 
elsewhere, as far as we can learn, have been found in Middle Ten- 
nessee, and will be illustrated in this chapter. They are finely 
chipped and symmetrical in form. Since this chapter was first 
written, we have seen the pictures and descriptions of the long and 
beautiful flints of the California Indians, illustrated in Vol. VII, 
Wheeler's Geographical Survey, Plates 7, 8, and 9, yet we do not 
hesitate to say, that the flints of the Stone Grave race equal them 
in workmanship, and surpass them. in size and variety of forms. 

Unique implements, totems, ceremonials, and tooU, unknown 
to even the neighboring states, are found here. Thdr 
shapes often surprise antiquarians from other sectiona. 
remains of ancient art in pottery, they indicate that the 
built the mounds and stone graves of the Cnmberlan 

* See rrimitive Industry, pages 77, 97. 

t Antiquities of Southern Indians, Plates VII, VIII, IX. 
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nessee valleys were as advanced in culture as any of the aborigines 
within the mound districts. 

The material used in manufacturing these implements abounded 
in East Tennessee and in the counties of the '' Highland Rim '' 
that surround the Silurian basin of the central portion of the state. 
Many of the ancient flint pits and quarries, and the remains of 
the old work-shops, may still be seen. 

Flint, jasper, chert, and cherty, and silicious limestones, were 
generally used, but arrows and implements are found of chalcedony, 
of transparent quartz, and of quartzite and other stones. The jas- 
pers occur in many brilliant colors. The old arrow and implement 
makers must have searched far and wide for some of these rich ma- 
terials. There is a popular impression that the method of making 
fine flints and flakes is one of the unknown arts. This is an error. 
There were arrow-smiths and flint chippers in most of the modern 
tribes, and arrow points are still occasionally made by some of the 
tribes of the Far West. Good specimens of the stone points of the 
Navajos, Utes, and other Indians, firmly fastened to wooden shafts, 
may be seen in the National Museum, and other public collections. 
The methods of manufacturing them have frequently been de? 
scribed.* 

♦ Captain John Smith, writing of the Indians of Virginia in 1600, says : " His 
arrow-head he maketh quickly with a little bone which he weareth at his bracert 
(girdle) of any splint of stone or glass, in the form of a heart, and these they glue to 
the end of their arrows.'* — Quoted in Ancient Stone Implements (Evans), page 37. 

" The Hupa Indians, of California, chip arrow-heads with a hard deer-horn fast- 
ened to a wooden handle. The work is held in the palm of the hand, which is pro- 
tected by a buckskin pad, and the chips are flaked off by pressing the edge of the 
flint with the tool held in the right hand, the ball ol the handle resting in the 
palm. The Point Barrow Eskimo also press downward in chipping with a similar 
tool." — Otis T. Ma«on, in Smithsonian Report, 188(), Part I, page 220. 

"The Viard arrow maker," says Stephen Powt^rs, *' takes a piece of jasper, 
chert, obsidian, or common flint, which breaks sharp-t'ornered and with a con- 
choidal fracture ; this he heats in the fire and then cools slowly, which splits it in 
flakes ; then taking one of these flak(\s, he gives it an approximately right shape, by 
striking it with a rough hammer ; then slips over his left hand a piece of buckskin, 
with a hole to fit over the thumb (this buckskin is to prevent the hand from being 
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In the chipping and flaking processes, sometimes percussion or 
hammering was used ; sometimes only pressure. A small, hard, little 
bone or horn implement was dexterously and steadily pressed 
against the brittle edges of the flint or jasper, and thus by a series 
of delicate flakings, on alternate sides, they were chipped into the 
desired forms. Necessity would soon teach the most inexperienced 
workman to fashion rough stones into convenient shapes; but the 
finer types required careful manipulation, and only experts with 
practiced eye and hand, and with an unusual natural appreciation 
of artistic forms, could have produced the rare and beautiful im- 
plements of flint, jasper, and chert occasionally found in Tennessee. 
Some of them equal the art work in obsidian of the old Mexicans. 

We shall not attempt to present palseolithic types of flint im- 
plements. In the vicinity of Nashville there are no great gravel- 
beds or glacial deposits, such as occur in some other sections of the 
United States, where palaeolithic remains, as distinct from the neo- 
lithic remains, might be found. We find many flint implements of • 

wounded), and m his right hand he takes a pair of buck-horn pincers, tied together 
at the point with a thong. Holding the piece of flint in his left hand, he breaks off 
from the edge of it a tiny fragment with the pincers, by a twisting or wrenching 
motion. The piece is often reversed in the hand, so that it may be worked away 
symmetrically. Arrow-head manufacture is a specialty, just as arrow making, medi- 
cme, and other arts. These pincers are probably only our compound chipper. 
With the Klamath Indians, a piece of bone is fastened to a wooden shaft, one and a 
half feet in length, the working point of which is crooked and raised to an edge, the 
force employed being all the time solely pushing. To guide the instrument with a 
steady hand, the handle is held between the arm and the breast, while the point, 
with but little play room, assisted by the thumb, works the edge of the flake, which 
again is held, for greater safety, in a piece of deer-skin. After the two sides have 
been worked down to a point, then another instrument is required, with which the 
barbs and projections are broken out. This is a needle or awl of about three inches 
in length, and, by a pushing motion, the desired pieces are broken out, as with the 
first-mentioned tool."— Smithsonian Report, 1886 (Otis T. Mason), Part I, page 226. 

See also Geo. E. Sellers, in Smithsonian Report, 1885, Part I, page 871. Mr. 
Sellers now resides in Chattanooga, Tennessee. When recently in that city, Bfr. J« 

I 

B. Nicklen handed the writer a number of well-made flint arrow points for ezsmiiift> 
tion. He said that he obtained them from Mr. Sellers, who stated that he had madlt 
them. They did not differ from the genuine ordinary types. 
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rude character, but we can not feel assured that any of them shouhl 
be assigned to an earlier period or race than the neolithic imple- 
ments from the same section. Neither shall we attempt to illus- 
trate many of the ordinary forms of chipped stone implements. 
They are found in every section of the country, and indeed, in all 
countries, and have frequently been described.* 

The rare and curious types, some of them found only in this 
state, the implements used by the aboriginal mechanics, and the 
'' ceremonials " and totems, are of more archseological interest, and 
give more definite evidence as to the condition of society and the 
state of the arts and industries of the prehistoric period. 

We also find it impracticable, with the limited facilities at our 
disposal, to prepare engravings reproducing with exactness the 
natural chipped or flaked surface of many of these implements. 
Some of the engravings are but outline sketches. We have, how- 
ever, had a number of good specimens photo-engraved by the 
*' Moss process," directly from the objects (Plates XI, XIII, XFV), 
that the reader may have a more correct and exact impression of 
them ; and most of the small engravings have been prepared with the 
aid of photographic outlines. The long, double-pointed implement 
in Plate XI is of cherty flint, and measures twelve inches. It is 
very thin and delicately formed, no i»art of it being over a third 
of an inch in thickness (author's collection). The sharply pointed 
barbed spear of yellow jasper, eight inches long (Historical Society 
collection), is a marvel of the chipping art. It is symmetrically 
beveled on both sides, in rhombic form, as if to give it a rotary 
motion. Two arrow points are similarly beveled. The beautiful, 
curious, hook-shaped implement, a light brown flint, is seven and 

* Arrow points of stone, antedating the porio<l of earliest Roman history, are 
plowed up on the C -ainpagna, just outside of the walls of ancient Rome. They oc- 
cur ill the jjjavel heds of the Thames and Seine, within the limits of London and 
Paris. They were unearthed by Schlieniann anionj^ the ruins of Mycenae; and 
chipped flint implements, older than the civilization of P^gypt, are found along the 
hanks of the Lower Nile, in the vicinity of Thebes and Memphis. These remains 
of primitive man seem to have been distributed throughout all countries. 
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a half inches long (UiHtorioal Society collection). The other objects 
illustrated in Pkte XI are of fine jasper and flint (author's collec- 
tion). The plate presents them with photographic tidelity. 

Fine examples uf the work of the old arrow-makers are shown 
in Fig. 119. The two small points were chipped from translucent 
blue-gray chalcedony. They are very similar to the delicate arrow 
points found in New Mexico and along the Pacific coast. The 




Fia. im,— Arrow .\xi) ^pear Points (Actual Sizb).-* 

others are of fine, thin jasper. Arrows with the double or forked 
shank are not uncommon in this section. The largest specimen, 
of red'and purple hue, was probably used as a spear point. These 
objects are from Middle and East Tennessee, There seems to be 
no limit to the numbers and varieties of arrow points. It would 
be impossible to describe nr illustrate tliein in an ordinary volume, 
A number of the unusual forms are shown in Plate XIL It in 
eludes also some other objects classified aa drills and Bcrapers.f 

• Author's coIU'rtinn. 

t Till! spwimi-ns illustrated in thiri plate were seleetcO from the collectioiiH of 
Joo. G. Cisco and the autlior. 
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Chipped flint implements, used for other purposes, are also 
numerous. It is, in fact, difiicult to claSBity or group the large 
amount of this matoriul in the various local (.'ulleotions at Nash- 
vilitt and elsewhere in Tennessee. 

The village Indians wlio lived in the towns, forts, and settle- 
ments of the Cnniberland vulley, tii the prehistorie period, must 
have heoii snfficiently advanced in the march toward civilizatiun to 
have learned the use of a variety of implements of stone, wood, 
hone, horn, and shell. Sets of tools of eliipped and polished etont-, 
evidently the outfit of some ancient lapidary or artisan, are occa- 




Fio. 120.— Agrk- 






eioiially found lying together in the same grave. Eight well madf 
implementrt, of various forms, all ground or polished hy use, were 
recently found hy Mr, W. AV. Dosior iu ii single stone grave on the 
hank of the Onmherland helnw ^N^aehvillc, lying heside three useful 
implements of bono. Mr. .Ino. Ilhinkall tonnd another set, mainly 
sharp stone chisels, and a horn handle, with U' deep socket, in a 
neighboring grave. Caches of new flints, or cherts, in large num- 
bers, and of tlie same peculiar forms, are also found, all apparently 
just as they left the work-shop of some old stone chipper. 

Fig. 120 gives the outlines of a number of large speeimens. 
usually classified as agricultural and mechanical implements. Tlie 
originals from which these Bketches were made, as they lie on a 
table before the writer, form an interesting group: 
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No. 1. An agricultural implement or " hoe," of flinty chert, 
is from Madison county (J. G. Cisco's collection). It is about eight 
inches long, is slightly curved, and is symmetrical in form. The 
type is unusual in Tennessee. As it is quite common in Illinois, 
this fine hoe may have been an importation, in ancient times, from 
that section. 

No. 2. Is the largest perfect fan-shaped hoe or adze we have 
seen, and is a fine specimen of the chipping art. It is of flinty 
chert from Stewart county, is twelve and one-half inches long, and 
' eight inches wide at the blade. Although so large, it is not over 
an inch thick at the center. It is slightly curved or adze-»shaped, 
and at the blade end is symmetrically beveled to a thin, sharp edge. 
We have a number of large flints of this form. 

No. 3. A handsome, symmetric leaf-shaped tj-pe, from David- 
son county, is of fine chert — almost a pure flint — and is nearly four- 
teen inches long. The blade end is beautifully chipped to a fine edge 
all around. Like nearly all of the large implements of this outline, 
it is a "turtle back," or adze-shaped in form. This type is not un- 
common in Middle Tennessee. We have several similar specimens. 

Several years ago Dr. Kirkpatrick, who resided near Nashville, 
and in the vicinity of the stone grave cemetery on White's creek, 
j)lowed into a cache of a dozen or more fine specimens, nearly all 
large, and of this general form. They were as perfect as when 
they left the old stone chipper's shop.* 

No. 4. A paddle-shaped flint from Stewart county, glossy 
with use at the blade end, is ten and one-half inches long, and 
is as symmetrical and delicately chipped as a fine spear point. It 
is also slightly curved or adze-shaped. 

No. 5. Is a small notched hoe, from Davidson county (author's 
collection). This form is not very rare. 

Some of these specimens seem to be too brittle and delicately 
made for use as common or field implements. They may have b« 
used as adzes in chipping the charred wood from the tmokft 

* We are indebted to Dr. Kirkpatrick for several of the finest of 
mens. 
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trees bnrned or hollowed out, iu making canoes, and for other me- 
chanical purposes. 

After Fig, 120 was engraved, it seemed to represent some of 
these fine flints so indifferently, that we have had four typical speci- 
mens (author's collection) photo-engraved (Plate XIII), in order to 
give a more correct and satisfactory impression of them. (The 
plate represents them a little less than one-third actual aizes.) 
The leaf-shaped flint illustrated is fourteen inches long, and the 
large fan-shaped specimcu is twelve and one-half inches long and 




eight inches wide at the blade. These measures will indicate tbv 
dimensions of the others. Tlicse fine types appear to be rare or 
unknown iu other portions of the Mississippi valley. We have not 
observed them in the arclireological collections of the North. They 
are not found in Great Britain, and we doubt whether the large 
flints of Si'itndinavia eqnal them in size and symmetry of fonn. 

A fino type of the adze form is illustrated iu Fig. 121. The 
most skillful lapidary could not improve upou the model of this 
tool, or vnt a more useful adze in stone.t These large and slightly 
curved implements wore too large and too long to fasten or liatt 
in sockets. They were probably bound to wooden handles after 
the manner shown iu Fig. 122. 

• Author's colleption. 

t VVu are in<l<'bti'il to William Watkins, liwq., for this flnu epcciiniMi. It was 
loiinil on hiH farm, rear Xanlivillo, 
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Rough iiuplenicnt^, doubtlei^i) used with h&odles an axes, weap- 
OD8, or perhaps ae liuos, are shuwa in Fig«. 123 and 124. These 
varieties, although rude, are not t 




Fig. 123. — Sri ink 



Fro. 124.— Stoni Implsmzkt. 
DtcKBON Co. {Okmut 



AVe have selected the spoon and tool-Bhaped flints and i 
implements, riitluT stiffly and inacuurately illndtrated in 0' 
Fig. 125, from an assortment of a thousand or more Middle 
sec flints and points in our collection, as representative spw 
the smaller class of hinnt implements and working tooU t 

' Dr. J. Jones collection. 
t AutLor'8 collectioD. 
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meehatiics of the stone age in this eectioa. The general outlines of 
the forms of these peculiar flints are correct. They were found In 
the counties near Nashville. The variety of these small tools or 




FiQ. 125.— Flint Tools or Implements, 



Nashville (One-foukthI.' 



tool flints indicates that there were jirobably separate trades or in- 
dustries, requiring the use of many different kinds of implements. 
In some ot thu mudeni tribes, there were specialists in the difierent 




.— ScRAPBiw, SiDB ViBwa (Ose-thibd).* 



industrial pursuits. We are told that, among the Hupa Indians of 
Cahfornia, the arrow sntitli flaked and chipped the flint and obsid- 
ian arrow-heada, and tliat a diftorent workman, an expert, made aiid 
trimmed the wooden arrow shafts to which the stone points were 
fastened.! 

Fig, 120 gives side views and a somewhat more correct idea of 
eome of the "scrapers" and spuon-shaped forms. Most of them 
were notched or prepared for iiandles, and doubtless they made con- 
venient and useful implenientB. 

The many flint flakes and curious forms found, show that the 

• Author's roll eel ion. 

t Smithsonian Keport, ISSfi, Part I, page COO. 
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old flint workers were very dextrous in chipping rough stones into 
any shapes that suited their convenience. Fig. 127 represents a 
chipped 8tone'"implemeut," found in a field adjoining the Noel 
cemetery. It may have been used as a weight or plummet 




Fig. 127.— Chipped Weight ok Plpmmet (Two-thirds).* 



One of the most interesting chipped tools or implements we 
have seen was found in Montgomery county, near the Kentucky 
line. It is illustrated (actual size) in Fig. 128. 




Fro. 128.— Cm 

This pretty little rectangle of rich, 
is as thin and ddieately made am the 
been carefully chipped and beveled to 



• Author's (ollertion. 
15 
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flat, sharp edges on all four sides, and must have been designed for 
some special use. It is one of tlio flint types that seems to indicate 
a condition of society arid of the industrial arts abore the ordinary 
stono hammer and spear stage of barbarism. A side %'iew or section 
of it should have been presented to show its symmetry of fomi. 



.jJ 



Fio, 129.— Cuii'PED Stone Chibel, Hvupurevs (.Ioun'ty (Twt>-TniRDel.* 

Much smaller, well-made, square flints, called "gambling flints," and 
doubtless used for that purpose, aie found in New York We have 
good specimens of them 




Fio. 130. — Ciii8BL-aii\rEi> Implemknts, Davidson Cocntt (Two-tbibu),* 



The Stone chisel (Fig. 121)) is chipped to a sharp edga, wttk 
square corners at the blade end, and would have done good aeni« 
as a cutting tool. 

The chiHel-shapcd flints more frequently ebow eviduioM ^ ov 

• Author's collectioii. 
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than any other class of chipped stone implements. They arc found 
ill the etone graves and elsewliero in considerable numbers, and of 
various shapes and sizes, usually being slightly curved, or shaped 
like aflat adze. 

Illustrations of this class are presented in Fig. 130. 

Little short chisols are found that doubtless had handles of 
wood or bone. Others are long, and were probably used without 
separate handles. Five fine specimens of yellow and gray flint, and 
as sharp us an ordinary table-knife at the blade edges, were 
recently found in the same grave. The chisels, or the implements 




Fio. 131. — Flint Ouisels, Dwidsou Cou-sty (Two-FifTHa).* 



of that form, must have been favorite tools in the old work-shops, 
if we may judge from the numbers found in the ancient burial 
grounds. Three "chisels" from the eet of five, are shown in 
Fig. 131. 

A Btoue fiiltiiig krill'v, with u ' 
Fig. 132. 

It muBt have been a Berfic anMlM^^^^^^^^^^^^Br '!' hf'i 
Btill sharp and well bevelfld^ ■ 
a handle of wood or horn. 

Thechipp.'driitting-li 
inches long (Kig. Ili3)j, 

•Anthor'Btdl lotion. 
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grave of a small cemetery a few milee west of Kaehville, od the 
Cumberland river. The deer-horn handle was discovered in the 
excavated earth a few feet from the knife. It is partly decayed at 
the end, but from the oval shape of the deep socket in the horn, it 




Fio. 132.— A Fli 



E (TlVO-THIRDB).* 



evidently originally held the knife or some similar implement. The 
knife end of the horn is pierced with rivet boles, in which, perhaps, 
the string was fautencd that aided in binding the knife to it. 

A similar handle was found by Mr. Blunkull with a kit of flint 




Fio, 133.— Flim Knife aso Horn Ha.ndle, Davidson County (Twothirds).! 

chisels in a grave of the same cemetery. These are the only aucient 
horn handles from this section that have eomo to our tiotiee. It 
seems singular that they are not more frequently found, considering 
the number of tool handles that must have been used. Perhaps 



• Johniwin collection. 
t Author'ti colli'ction. 
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the latter were uliiefly made of wood, that has entirely decayed from 
lapRe of time. Ancient chipped flint implenionts, with horn 
liandles, have frequently been found on tlio Pacific slope and in 
Europe, Many of them were preserved fruui decay in the eavoH 
and in the lakes of Switzerland.* 

The implements illustrated in Figs. 134 and 18;') (author's col- 
lection) were probably not spcara, but, jndging from their forniH, 
were intended for cutting-knivee, and doubtless had short handh'N 
suitable for that purpose. No. 134, as will he nhserved, is a fine 




t l-t>.— Flj>i K. 



TwO-TillBM* , 



piece of chipped work. Tlie small flake gT<>ovt-fl ar*; r'')ande*l '>r 
arched over the blade, with a regnlarity and ]irc-fWtf,n rhaf appear 
verA' remarkable. 

In So. 135 the end of the flint, formerly hafte-l. -til! -ii..w-. rhe 
different or mottled sorfa're, i.-anse'l by tht; glne or handle. whiU; fhfi 
rest of the flint id bright and elean, The:*e kni^-es were r'ounil in 
the cemeteries in the vicinity of Xashvilie. th'- lartf-r 'ini; in a -r.,!,.' 
grave. 

Fig. \'M> represents two small implem^nfT' from th.* I'rav-, 



loili-n hamiUn «sfp recently f"ii 
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probably knivee. Tlie larger one (Giers' collection) has a sharp 
blade. 

Most of the large flint and e'—r' 'mi-l.-ir ' i'- w -■ p hiMj- 







Fia. 136.— FuNT K.mvbs (At-ruAL Size). 



held in the hands without aeparato handles, as the edgea of the 
handle ends are usually not sharp, and could be easily rounded. 
The handles of some of the large implements were also probably 





Fia. 137. — Flint Implements (1 
covered with buckskin or cloth for convenient handling, as was the 
custom of some of the California Indians in using the large imple- 
ments of chert ami obsidian.t 

* .IdlinHon ami imtlinr's I'lilU'i'tioiiH. 

*■ SmitliBijniuii KrjHjrt, l.sfid, Piirt 1, jMifri' 223. 
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Fine types of flint implemeDtB, doubtless used without separate 
handles, are illustrated ill Fig. 137. They are from the cemeteries 
in the vicinity of Nashville, and were, doubtless, useful tools. 
They mifjht have been employed for many mechanical purposes. 

A handy little hatchet, with finely pohslied blade and sharp 
edge, is shown in Fig. 138. It was found by the author in a grave 
of the Byser farm cemetery on White's creek, near Nashville. As 
both sides of the blade have the same bevel, we call it a hatchet, 
or axe, or skinning implement, instead of a chisel or adze. It may 
have been mortised into a wooden socket or hafted at the center. 




Fio. 138.— Stone Hatchet, White's Crbek, near Nashville (Three- 



Large and small axes, celts, fleshers, knives, awls, hoes, and other 
forms of chipped flint implements, with polished or ground edges, 
are quite common in Tennessee. Some of the axe-shaped forms are 
very large. Specimens a foot or more long, and weighing five or 
six pounds, are occasionally found. One of the fine 
seen in the collection of the Tennessee Hietorioal * 

Among the best examples of the flaking 
found ill Tennessee, are the flints of the tjpe 
139. No finer flint forms are to be foaad in 
ley. They equal the remarkable work of tha 

■ Author's collection. 
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This specimen in of fine lustroua gray color, and shows the same 
flake bed or groove on both sides. The general form is well out- 
lined in the engraving, but not the finely chipped surface. A aingle 
long flake haa evidently been first struck from each side, a piece of 
work that would seem to be next to impossible, or an accident, were 
it not for the number of flints found of this special form, and with 




Fig. 13£I. 



Maury County (Two-thirds).* 



similarly flaked or grooved sides. The edges were doubtless chippe<l 
after the fluking operation, and these delicate and symmetrical little 
siiears and arrows thus completed. This particular form is a 
specialty of Maury founty, and is well represented in the fine col- 
lections of Rev. C. F. Williams and Cuptuiii Smith, of the Atheofeura 
at Columbia in that county. 

Fig. 140 illustrates a beautifully chipped dagger of compact 




cherty flint from Humphreys county, Tennessee. It is a sym- 
metrical weapon or implement, about eight inches long, with "a 
regulation handle," and a flat, tapering blade, beveled to fine edges, 
and delicately serrated. 

The finely chipped Danish daggers, illustrated by Sir John 
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Lubbock,* do not represent so well the dagger form. Although 
fashioned like some of our modern metal daggers, the old Ten- 
nessee flint chippcrs mu^t have full credit both for the invention 
am) workmanship of the flue specimen illustrated. It is so frail 
and brittle, and so carefully chipped, that it was probably not in- 
tended for use as a weapon, but was carried or worn as a "cere- 
monial " or emblem of distinction upon public occasions. 

Prof. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, obtained a fine speci- 
men of the same form near Nashville. Another one of about the 




r Dauqer, M.m 



L CoisTv (Actual PiZE).t 



same length and shape was found in a grave mound on the 
Warrior river, in Alabama, and is now in the National Museum at 
Washington.! 

A pretty little flint of the dagger form (Fig. 141) offers an- 
other illustration of the great variety of unusual types found in 
Tennessee. Although it resembles a modern dagger in form, it 
would be mere conjecture to assign it to any special duty. In the 
journal of the voyage of Cabrillo to the California coast, a. d. 1542, 



• Prehistoric Times, page 101. 

t Bey. C. F. Williame collection. 

i SonithHonian C<iII(><-tion (Raul, page 1- 
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it is stated that the natives there " wore their hair tied up in long 
strings, to which were attached small daggers of flint, bone, aod 
wood."* This little flint may have been wsed hke the California 
flints, and the modern little metal daggers sometimes seen, as an orna- 
ment for the hair. The conceit seems to have been an ancient one! 
Another dagger form is shown in Fig. 142. This unique cere- 
monial was recently found in a stone grave cemetery on the Cum- 
berland river, a few miles west of Nashville, by W. W. Dozier, one 
of our "explorers." The double points on the sides, doubtless, had 
some signilicunce iu the system of tribal or family symbols or 
totems of the native race that once inhabited the Cumberland 
valley. 




1, D-vviiwos County (OsB-U4LF).t 



Special attention is culled to the fact that the dagger and cere- 
monial forms of this class, and many of the chipped ceremonials 
used for similar purposes, are nearly all from seven and one-half to 
eight inches long, showing that they were probably made to order 
ot this length by the old flint experts in accordance with some 
ancient trihiil usage or law. This one is exactly seven and one-half 
inches. 

The first dagger illustrated is a delicate, thin, flat flint, scarcely 
a half inch thick at the center. As will be observed from the 
sectional view of this flint, it is re-enforced by a ridge rnnning 
down its center, nearly tlirec-fonrths of an inch thick. This is a 
characteristic of most of those fine ceremonials. While not well 

•■\Vhf<-liT'n-^iir\t-y, Vol. Vll,pagd>l. 
t Aiillior's follfction. 
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adapted to practical use aa weapons, and allowing few marks of 
service, most of them are thicker ami stronger than the thin blades 
of the long spears and swords. 

A ruder implement of the dagger form, seven and one-half 
inches long, was found in Diuksoii county, Fig, 143. It appears to 




Fio, 143.— Daoger ub Speariieau, Dickkws Cou.sty (Two-fifths J'. 

be a little worn at the point, and may have been, put to some prac- 
tical use. 

Another unusual form of flint dagger was found on the Big 
Harpoth river, near one of the stone grave cemeteries of that sec- 
tion (Fig. 144). This is a shorter flint, well fitted for some mechan- 
ical or domestic use, and may not have been intended for mere 
ceremonial purposes. 




FiQ. 144. — Flint Implement. 



The finely chipped spear or harpoon, nearly six inches long, 
with double barbs (Fig. 145), was found in Stewart county. It 
may have been used aa a tish-spcar or lance-head, or perhaps as a 
"cereninniiil." A much more effective and durable spear could 
have been made in less time from a sharpened bone or from a shell. 



• Author's collection. 
7 Anthor's collection. 



Kindly presented by 1.. H. Freeman. 
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The ematler barbed ppear or arrow points of fine flint (Fig. 
146) may bave been iiseil iii spearing fish or for some special pur- 
poses. The forms are rare. 

Among the most interesting "ipiplenients" of flint and chert 
found in Tennessee are the long, delicately formed knives and 
lance-shapeil fi)rraa. So far as we can learned, they are not found 
in other sections of the Mississippi valley. They seent to be a 
specialty of Middle Tennessee. 

A good example of the double pointed blade form raay be seen 
plioto- en graved from the original, in Plate XI. It is twelve inches 
long and of graceful outlines, its sides being as straight as if ground 
to a tine edge. We have a similar specimen of pure, black flint, a 




Fig. 145. — Dol'dle-barbed ISpeab ob Iuplembnt (Twovhiirds.)* 



half inch longer, but slightly fractured. Some of these double- 
pointed sword-blades or " ceroniouiala " are much longer. 

Dr. Joseph Jones, in exploring the ■ chief burial mound of tbo 
De Graft'cnreid works, on the Big Ilarpetb river, found beside the 
skeleton of the principal figure of the group, placed iu a sitting 
posture in the center of the mound, the magnificent chipped sword 
or "implement " represented iu Fig. 147- It lay within the very 
bones of the skeleton hand, as if placed there as a tribute to his 
rank, or as a badge of distinction to be carried into the " spirit 
land." It !.■» twenty-two inches long and bnt about two inches 
wide. 

No similar implement erinnling it in length, and in delicacy of 
form and finish, has probably ever been discovered in any part of 

• JoliuHni i-oUt'ction, 
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• Author's collection, 
t Dr. J. Jonce colti'ction. 
t JuhoBon collection. 
1 E. D. Hicks collection. 
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the world. It was, of course, useless as a weapon, and too fra^le 
for aiiv mechanical service. 

We can not but admire the surprising skill of the old flint chip- 
pers, who could successfully execute this delicate piece of work. 
The flints and fine cherts are so brittle, and required such careful 
manipulation, that these slender forms seem to represent the master- 
pieces of the stone age. The ancient experts, however, left many 
examples of their skill. The delicate little flint needle, eight 
inclies long (Fig. 148), required the same care and skill in trans- 
forming it from a rude flake into its present symmetrical form. 

Fig. 149 represents another of the sword or scepter-shaped 
objects, fourteen Inches long, from nunii)hreys county, evidently an 
emblem or 8cc}>tor of authority, as it is too brittle and easily broken 
for practical use as a weapon. The notched portion may have 
formed the handle, or the six small raised points on the sides, simi- 
lar to one of the daggers illustrated, may have indicated tlie rank of 
its ancient owner. Mr. Otto Giers, of Xashville, has a much smaller 
flint of analogous form, with four small points on the sides. The 
Rev. C. F. Williams has a beautifully chipped, double-pointed chert 
spear or sword blade, sixteen and a quarter inches long, from 
Maury county. In the collecticYfi of the Historical Society, the 
Johnson collection, and at the Athenaeum in Columbia, there are a 
number of these fine long flints. 

The long notched spear, photo-engraved directly from the orig- 
inal in Plate XIV, is in the collection of the Tennessee Historical 
Society. It is seventeen inches long and three and a half inches 
wide at its base. It was found in Franklin county. Middle Tennes- 
see, a few years ago, and presented to the society by T. D. Gregory, 
Esq., of Winchester. The photo-engraving presents very clearly 
its exact form and surface. Even the strings by which the writer 
tied it to the card-board to be photographed may be clearly seen, 
and give assurance of the truthfulness of the reproduction. 

We doubt whether a barbed or notched stone spear-head, its 
equal in length and symmetry of form, has been discovered in 
America, or even among the remarkable flint remains of the Scan- 
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dinavian countries of Europe. The largest Danish flint Hpoar t»r 
dagger mentioned by Lubbock * 18 but twelve anil a half inehen in 
length. The longest flint spear or knife of any kind doMcribiMl or 
illustrated by Squier and Davis is but eleven inehen loiij^, iiihI 
Schoolcraft does not mention one longer than seven iiU!h(»H. In tin* 
elaborately illustrated and valuable volume of Mr. John Kvann npon 
the Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, we olmerviMl no 
specimens even approximating in size the largo and long <*hipiM'<| 
stone implements of Tennessee. Dr. Abbott states that the nnixl- 
mum length of the flint and Jasper spears foun<l within tlio limitH 
of New England and the North Atlantic States is but six inclieH.j 

The only flints in America, north of Mexico, rivaling tlicse fine 
Tennessee implements, have been discovenMl in tlie ancient gniv<*H 
of the California Indians, and are well dcHcribt'd and illuHtrat^'d by 
Prof: F. W. Putnam and Dr. C. C. Abbott in Whe(»!er'H Hurv<7, 
Vol. VII. The largest one illustrated is but nine and throo-fjuaH<'rH 
inches long. Dr. Abbott, however, reports tlm diHeov<?ry of a Hint 
implement fifteen inches in length, in Oregon. 

As further evidence that these large <'hipp<'d irnph'rnenfM of f Imj 
Stone Grave race are unequaled, even in oiImt s/infherfi HiuU'n^ 
Colonel C. C. Jones, of Georgia, one of the most reliable authorities 
upon this subject in the South, stat^.'S : ** The largest upear or lafi/'<*- 
head we have seen within the geographical liniitu of G^'or^ia was 
obtained from a grave mound which h^Upo*] njK;ii the.point o< hind 
formed by the confluence of the Et/;wah and ()onU:iiiiu\ii riv^rK, It 
is nearly fourteen inches in length and thre^; and one-(o»iHh in'h** 
in width, weighing two j^^/und^ and two onw^'n avoirdnpo)*. It )* 
fierfect, with the ex^-^^ption of the j/^/inl, whi'h w;ja l/rok^ n off u^. 
the time this imi»lem*:fit wa^, \ia\it:u f.otft the fhOtiu^. l»o py^at t,^ ; ') 
of such magn:tud*r. a^, far a^ rny kncwI^J^e *'Xt*rfid4, h;*« Im^'/i /'/*.'> 
within the limits of th^ i^ritU^n* #♦*♦>;*/* 1 

1 Aiti-ji»* »'' *. '»' •fr*x^'r% >u. .»'-# ;/5k/, Cr. 
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From the engraving of this large spear-head in Colonel Jones's 
work, it appears to be a roughly chipped implement, much inferior 
in workmanship to the fine chipped flints and chert specimens of 
the Stone Grave race. It is more than three inches shorter than 
the symmetrical spear-head of the Tennessee Historical Society, and 
would attract little attention if placed beside the finer and larger 
flint implements of the Cumberland valley. 

The long Franklin county flint (Plate XIV) does not appear to 
be fitted for actual use as a spear or weapon of war. It is too long 
and too easily fractured, and the labor required to make it too great 
to justify the belief that it was intended for that purpose. It was 
evidently designed as a halberd or weapon of parade, for some cere- 
monial occasion. It may have crowned the staflT of a tribal or fam- 
ily banner, or it may have been carried as a sword or an emblem of 
authority. 

The three magnificent chipped stone " implements," with orna- 
mental handles, well photo-engraved in Plate XIV, we will take the 
liberty of designating-scepters. To the writer's mind, they offer 
direct and very positive evidence that these large stone objects were 
used for ceremonial purposes of a religious, military, or public char- 
acter. They were found in a cache together, in Humphreys county, 
Middle Tennessee, and presented to Edward D. Hicks, Esq., of 
Davidson county, and are now in his fine collection. They are re- 
spectively twenty, seveuteen and one-fourth, and sixteen and one- 
half inches in length, and are composed of chert or compact silicious 
limestone. The symmetry and beauty of the handles, the exact 
projections on opposite sides, the tapering forms, and the evidently 
important place these rare objects must have held in the religious 
and social life of the old Tennesseeans, all invest them with peculiar 
interest. 

Here we have, in all probability, the scepters or royal maces 
once used by the magnates of the race that built the ancient 
mounds and fortifications of Middle Tennessee. They may have 
been the insignia of chieftainship or of the priesthood. The most 
distinguished i)ersonage of the Stone Grave race yet identified, if 
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we may judge by the surroundings and character of his burial, the 
honored chieftain or priest whose remains were unearthed on the 
banks of the Ilarpeth river by Dr. Jones, was placed in his rude 
sarcophagus with a long flint sword or scepter in his right hand, 
showing very conclusively the use of these large implements. 

If the reader will turn to the subsequent chapter upon shell re- 
mains, it will be seen that the " fighting figure," well engraved upon 
a large gorget, grasps in his right hand a double-pointed sword blade 
or knife of almost the exact form of some of these large flints. 
The double-pointed implement photo- engraved in Plate XI is 
nearly its duplicate in shape and size, oft'ering additional evidence 
of the genuineness of both the ancient gorget and the fine flint. 
The old chief or mythological hero engraved upon the shell evi- 
dently belonged to the Stone Grave race.* Their remains are found 
in the valleys of East Tennessee and in Northern Georgia, in the 
mounds in which the gorgets have been discovered. 

La Vega tells ua that the large wooden statues guarding the 
gates of the rude temple discovered by De Soto on the banks of the 
Savannah river, at Tolomeco, were armed " with clubs, maces, and 
copper hatchets ;" also, that some of them were armed with long 
pikes; t thus indicating that the southern Indians, within the histo- 
ric period, were acquainted with the uses of such objects, as insignia 
of authority. 

Upon public or state occasions, the historic tribes paid consid- 
erable attention to forms and ceremonies. The tattoo marks, the 
number of feather plumes, the battle-ax or war club, the engraved 
breast-plates, the upholding of the pipe of peace, were insignia or 
symbols of rank and authority used and respected by them. We 
learn, also, that chipped implements of chert, jasper, and obsidian 
were used by the Indians of California upon public and ceremonial 
occasions. 

♦ Plate XVI. 

t History of Alabama (Pickett), Vol. I, page 66; Garcillaso de la Vega, pagea 
274, 282. 

16 
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Writing of the liabits and customs of the Hupa Indians, form- 
erly one of the finest tribes of Northern California, Mr. Otis T. 
Mason, of the National Museum, states, " that among the articles 
paraded or worn in the ceremonial dance, is a flake or knife of ob- 
sidian or jasper, some of which are fifteen inches or more in length, 
and about two and a half inches wide in the widest part. These are 
wrapped in skin or cloth, to prevent the rough edges from lacerat- 
ing the hand, but the smaller ones are mounted on wooden handles 
and glued fast. The large ones can not be purchased at any price, 
but Mr. Powers procured some about six inches long at $2.50 
apiece. These are not properly knives, but jewelry for sacred pur- 
poses, passing current also as money."* 

Upon examining the photographic plates illustrating the long 
ceremonial flints from the graves in California (Wheeler's Survey, 
Vol. VII), we find them to be of the same general character and 
form as the simpler types of the long " ceremonials " found in the 
stone graves in the Cumberland valley. They are'the only flints yet 
discovered, so far as we can learn, that seem to bear a close resem- 
blance to some of the Tennessee types. They suggest the possibility 
of some ancient kinship or association between the tribes of the 
Far West and the ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. Any 
old collector can distinguish these California and Tennessee flints, 
so nearly alike, from the long flint swords and "daggers" of the 
Scandinavian races, and even from the longest flint types of the 
north-eastern Indians. 

The longest California specimen illustrated is nine and three- 
fourths inches in length, and is almost a duplicate in form of the 
long sword or ceremonial flint photo-engraved in Plate XI (au- 
thor's collection). 

The California flint is represented in Fig. 150, one-half actoal 
size. The Tennessee flint, twelve inches long, is reduced in the 
plate in the same proportion. 

♦Smithsonian Report, 1S86, Part I, page 222; Powere's Tribes of Gmlifoniia. 
Contributions to American Ethnology, Vol. Ill, page 79. 
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In dcBcribing the weapons of war of the Yurok Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Powers (p. 52) states that they formerly used large jas- . 
per and obsidian kiitvcs, but " which nowadays are kept only as 
ornaments or objects of wealth, to be produced on occasions of a 
great dance." From recent explorations in the canons of Colorado, 
we learn that the cliff dwellers used long chipped flint knives, with 
flat blades, but their forms and dimensions are not specially stated. 

Very beautiful long apcars of obsidian and chalcedony have 
been found in Mexico that were evidently used in ancient times for 
ornamental or ceremonial purposes. There were eereral iri the 
Christy collection, aa delicately wrought as a modern onyx or agate 
paper cutter, and of as little use as a weapon.* 




Fio. 150.— Ceremomal Fi.tnt, Calii^>bnia (One-half). 

Still more remarkable than the fine "scepters" of the Hicks 
collection, photo-engraved in Plate XIV, is the scepter of gray 
flint of the same general form, but of somewhat finer texture and 
workmanship, in the collection of Mr. W. D. Buchanan at Kash- 
Tille (Fig. 161). This splendid piece of ancient art in stone is 
thirteen and one-fourth inches long, and fally five inchea wide be- 
tween the hilt points. It will bu observed that it is wider at the 
hilt and shorter in the blade than the long scepters uf the Tlicl 
collection. It is also somcwhut mnre artistically executed, heini 
but a half inch thick at the center of the handle. Near the I 
the blunt blade it is thicker than at any other point, ahiy 
it was not intended for cutting or for ]ira('ticul uue as % « 
that it was probably used as a halberd ur mace, 
seen a specimen of aborigiiuil art from tho vu]Iey of t 
superior to this fine flint excepting perhaps some I 

■ Prehistoric Man (WUk 
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shell gorgeta. It was foand in Bamner connty, about twenty miles 
, north of Naahville, on the old Talley farm, adjoining the Rntberford- 
Kiser farm, upon which the ancient fortificatiooa and settlement 
heretofore described were located. It is evidently a relic of tiie in- 
teresting race that peopled these earth-works. Although perfect 



Fio. 151. — Ckbiimdniai. Implkmknt or Sckptbr, Suknbr County (On«-k>cbth).* 

when discovered, it has unfortunately been broken in two places, 
as shown in the engraving. The latter was made from an exact 
outline drawing, but does not show the natural chipped surface of 
the atone. 

Fig. 152 represents another chipped flint of singular form, seven 
and a half inches long and two and one-fourth inches at the wide 




Fio. 152.— Cerbmonial Funt (UNE-iiAi.p;.t 



end. It is nnique — no similar object having been discovered, so far 
as we can learn — but ehowa traces of similarity to the form of the 
Buchanan scepter. It ie evidently a ceremonial, perhaps a small 
mace, as it is blunt at both ends, and has no cutting poioi or edga. 

* Vf. D. Buchanan rollection. 
t Johnson collection. 
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It Tnay have been used like the smaller ceremoniala of the California 
Indians, " mounted on wooden handles, and glued fast." Its length, 
seven and one-half inches, corresponding with the length of many 
of the dagger ceremonials, was evidently the regulation measure of 
these ancient implements. We have a number of delicate spear- 
head forma of this length, that were probably used for the same 
purpose. 

Among the most interesting objects yet discovered in Tennea- 
Bee, probably belonging to the ceremonial or totem class, are the 




Stone "Hootts," Stewart Covnxy (One-t: 



1D)« 



chipped flint and chert "hooks" or "sickles." One of the most 
beautifully executed specimens is photo-engraved from the original 
(one-half actual size) in Plate XI. It is seven and one-half inches 
long. Two others, of nearly the siime length (six and one-fourth 
and six and three-fourths inches), from Stewart county, 
trated in Fig, 153. Two shorter and broader types, from t 
ing connty of Humphreys, are represented in Fig. ] 
only conjecture the ases to which these rare iiij 
plied. We classify them under the general 1 
for want of more deiinite knowledge of th»iB 



• JohiiBon collection. 
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ing of rather rude workmanship, when they firet came to our 
notice, we eupposed they might have been designed for some me- 
chanical purpose, hut we now regard them aa totema or ceremonial 
objecta. The specimens engraved are beveled to a fine edge and 
sharp point at the end, like the knives and speara. Some of them 
were probably held in the hand. The short ones may have been 
attached to wooden handles or staffs, the notches on the sides being 
used in hafting them. The only piece of wood we have discovered 
in the Noel cemetery (in a grave) is a small sickle-shaped ol^ect or 




Fio. 154.— ('nil 'KK I) Stone "Hooks," Humi-iirevr CorNTY (Onb-third).* 



ornament, in the form of one of these " hooks." One side of it was 
plated or covered with a thin coating of copper, and thus pre- 
served. 

Since thediscovery of the chipped stone "hooks," in the adjoin 
ing counties of Stewart and Humphreys, the still more remarkabli 
double hook or claw (Fig. 155), of compact flinty chert, has been dis- 
covered in Humphreys county, which, we think, throws considerable 
light upon the single '■ hooks," and fairly well proves that the lat- 
ter were totems, and were not used for any mechanical purpose. 
This unique specimen is twelve inches long and four and one-half 
Inches wide at the center. It Is chipped to a well-heveled edge all 

■ Aulbor's collection. 
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around, and is beautifully serrated on the inside of the claw, id 
imitation, we presume, of the natural claw of the craw-tish, after 
which it seerae to have been modeled. Its striking likeness to the 
natural claw, and its symmetric form, show the wonderful skill of 
the old stoTie chippera. 

In the Indian tribal organizations, which seem to have been 
very similar throughout ancient North America, the tribes were 
subdivided into groups of families or gentes. Two or more 
gentes formed the phratrj or next larger division ; the phratries 
formed the tribe. Each gens was usually named after some favor- 
ite animal or object, the latter thus becoming its badge or emblem 




Fio. IS.^—. Chipped Stonb Claw, Humphrbyb County {Oj 



of distinction, or totem. The wolf, the turtle, the serpent, and the 
eagle were among the most familiar totems. The eagle was the 
totem of the ancient Mexicans, and is still emblazoned on the na- 
tional banner of Mexico. 

The leading members of the gens or groups of families named 
after the turtle, for instance, would take their names from the 
turtle, as Big Turtle, Little Turtle, Snapping Turtle, and Mud 
Turtle. The family emblem thus became an importaat feato 
in its religions and social life. Pipes were carved in imitatlOD 
it. It was doubtless engraved upon the family gorgets of 
It was the distinctive mark by which the &mtij waa knowi 
was looked upon with veneration, sometimes amoanting toi 

• Hicks collection. 
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or nature worship. In examining the organizations of some of the 
southern tribes of Indians, we lind that the Creeks had twenty-two 
gentes, each represented by an emblem or totem ; the Chickasaws 
had twelve gentes and two phratries; the Cherokees had ten gentes; 
the Shawnees, thirteen ; and the Choctaws, eight. All had totems 
or family names. The village Indians of the pueblos were also 
divided into gentes, named after the deer, bear, rattle-snake, and 
other objects, animate and inanimate. 

We find the Choctaws, one of the leading southern tribes, re- 
siding at an early period in Alabama and Mississippi, were divided 
into eight gentes, and that one of them took its name from the 
craiv-fish, which thus became its totem or family symbol.* Many of 
the ancient remains of pottery, stone, and shell found in Middle 
Tennessee, and in the old Choctaw country, are very similar. It 
therefore appears probable that this humble little fish-animal, found 
every-where in our southern rivers, was adopted as a totem in pre- 
historic times, and may have given its Indian name and claw form 
to the ancient chert totem of the craw-Jish clan recently discovered 
in Humphreys county. No other satisfactory explanation as to the 
use of this interesting object having been suggested, we offer this 
view as affording a very reasonable solution ot the problem. 

A friend, who has always insisted that the mound builders 
were a very advanced race, on seeing this fine specimen on my desk, 
exclaimed : " There, now, I told you they were civilized ; you see 
they had boot-jacks ! " But holding the theory, as we do, that the 
aborigines belonged to the moccasin family, and not to a superior 
race, we can not accept the boot-jack hypothesis, though thus plausi- 
bly presented. 

The single claws or hooks, and the double claw, having been 
found in the same or adjoining counties, were probably totems of 
the same gens or clan that may have occupied that immediate sec- 
tion at some period in the past. The double claw could have been 

♦ Ancient Society (Jjewis H. Morgan), page 162. Dr. Cyrus Byington, a mia- 
Bionary of high character, resided among the Choctaws as early as 1S20, and gave 
to Mr. Morgan the names of the old gentes or totems of that tribe. 
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conveniently held in the hand as a scepter, or, like an eagle upon 
a flag-staff, it might have adorned the ancient hanncr of the craw- 
fish family upon state occasions. "W'e have, however, more direct 
evidence that the craw-Jish was a family totem, in the handsome lit- 
tle perforated pendant, fashioned somewhat in the form of a claw 
or cray-fish (Fig. 156). The fact that it was found in Stewart 
county (Middle Tennessee), the locality of the discovery of some of 
the hooks, also strengthens the testimony offered by its form. 

There is no mistaking the use ot this tittle pendant. It was 
doubtless once worn upon the neck or hreast of some member of the 
ancient cray-iiah or craw-fish family. 




FiQ. 156.— C'BAW-nsii T<w»!M, Stewakt Colsty (Actual Hizb), 



The material of which this polished totem is composed, ia a 
compact encrinital red limestone, full of pretty white fossils. The 
incised markings or symbols upon it had no doubt ^ome special 
significance in their day. They might tell an interesting story if 
we could interpret thera-f 

The turtle, the familiar totem among several Indian tribes, has 
aiBo been found in flint or chert. A rather rudely chipped exam- 
ple from Smith county, Middle Tennessee, is shown in Fig. 157. 

Althoagh a rough siiccimen, as compared with the spirited lit- 
tle terra cotta turtle from the Noel cemetery, there is no mistakin;; 
its identity. The turtle was evidently one of the family toteniH of 

* Johnson collection. 

t The cUw flints aoil the little claw totem all came «eparalf ly inl'i tin' n'rilir'n 
hands for examination, and the aiiggt^tionH an to their uso ■«■ pTe(ii.'nli'il without 
CTen the knowledge of the owners ot the Hpfcimi'nn. 
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the Stone Grave race,* The fish waa another most commoB totem 
among the Boutherii tribes, which may account for the large number 
of fish forme found in the pottery of the graves. 




Fin. is:.— CiiiiTED ^TONB Tlrilb, Smith Cov\ty (ONB-nALP).t 
To the list of rare and unique flints peculiar to this eecdon, 




Fm. l.iS. — CiiiPPEi) FuMT Dist,', Stewart County (Onb-tockth).! 



must he added the largo flint ilisk found in Stewart county, Middle 
Tennessee, and illustrated in Fig. 158. 

* In Coopor'8 enU'rtnining novel, " The I^ASt of the Mohictuu," when Uncas, the 
Indian chief, van utiont to be put to death, he showed the figure of the toriwte, the 
emblem of the Delawareu, tattooed upon his breast, and this emblem saved hia life. 
The Bulawnrvs nn; callpd " the Children of the Turtle."— Chapter XXX. 

t Author'n collection. 

; Hieka rolleetiou. 
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This remarkable specimen of lustrous black flint, is nine inches 
ill diameter, only an inch and a quarter thick at the center, and 
tapers regularly from the center to its sharp rim or perimeter, like 
an ax blade, forming a beautiful and symmetrical disc. No explana- 
tion has been suggested as to its probable use. A smaller and rude 
specimen, somewhat similar in form, has also been found (Johnson 
collection). 

It seems singular that the long, chipped scepters, the single and 
double claw totems, the disc, and many other fine flint and chert im- 
plements, have been discovered in two of the least fertile counties 
of the mineral belt on the western border of Middle Tennessee — 
Stewart and Humphreys. The Cumberland river, however, flows 
through Stewart, and Duck and Buffalo rivers through Humphreys, 
and in their rich, though sometimes narrow valleys, are to be found 
the remains of many settlements of the Stone Grave race. The 
material of which these fine implements were made also abounded 
in these counties. Doubtless other tribes, in diffbrent stages of de- 
velopment, have lived in the valleys of Tennessee and Southern 
Kentucky in past ages. They may have erected some of its ancient 
monuments, but it is manifest that the remains of the most ad- 
vanced arts and industries found in Tennessee must be attributed 
to the industrious and progressive tribes that built the stone graves 
and erected the adjacent earth-works. They were the skillful flint 
and chert chippers, and the expert pottery makers, and shell en- 
gravers of ancient Tennessee. 

We regret to close this chapter without further illustrations 
and descriptions of typical flints, especially of the varieties used in 
the mechanical industries, but the preparation of the engravings 
already presented has been a laborious task, fully one-third of them 
having been inserted in the manuscript since the chapter was orig- 
inally written. 

Collectors and archseologists of experience, however, who look 
with genuine interest upon new and rare types, we are satisfied, will 
at once recognize the rarity and unique character of many of the 
fine specimens engraved, especially of the mechanical and cere- 
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monial classes. They will probably agree with the writer in the 
opinion that in excellence of workmanship, and in beauty and 
variety of forms, they surpass the remains of art in chipped stone 
work of any other section of the Mississippi valley. We know of 
no antiques equaling them north of the stone and obsidian knives and 
flakes of the ancient Mexicans. These fine forms of the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee valleys do not occur in the ancient territory 
of the Iroquois of the north, or of the Indians of Virginia, or of the 
north Atlantic coast, or in Canada. They seem to represent a state 
of society of a higher type than that of the Iroquois or Algonkin 
tribes, more advanced, indeed, than the probable status of the an- 
cient Shawnees, the most advanced of the Algonkin tribes, and 
above the culture of the tribes east of the pueblos, at the period 
of early European settlement. 

In 1837, a noted Indian chief of Northern Michigan, presented 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, the historian and archfeologist, an '' antique 
javelin " or spear-head of chert, of the ordinary form, seven inches 
long, with the remark that it " was one of the old implements 
of his ancestors." * Such specimens appear to represent the high- 
est art in chipped stone work of the northern tribes. 

Doubtless the more advanced tribes of sedentary southern In- 
dians, whose large fortified villages, and whose manner of life, are 
described by the journalists of De Soto, and other early discoverers, 
must have been sufficiently devoted to agriculture, and horticulture, 
and to mechanical pursuits, to have required a greater variety of 
convenient stone implements. De Soto did not invade the territory 
of the Stone Grave race of Tennessee, but from the evidences of 
comparatively modern occupation it is not improbable that, at the 
period of his campaign, some of these old flint chippers and pot- 
tery makers of. the village class of Indians were still residing 
within the fortified camps and stone grave settlements of the val- 
lev of the Cumberland. 

* Schoolcraft, Vol. I. page 87. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SMOOTH STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

Grooved Axes— Celte — Adzes— Tool Handles — Cliisels— Cuttinj^ lrti])k*im*ntit |)lw« 

» — Spinning Whorls— The Art of Weaving— Paint ( 'ujis -Mortiirs and IVpIIic*— 

Tubes — W^histles of Stone and Bone — Funnels— Kinjp* and Ornatnents Tnhlo 

— Cones — Perforated Tablets — Ceremonial Objects — Hannor StoiK's Spndo* 

shaped Implements — Crescent Forms. 

The ground or polished implementH, ornarncntfi and tool a of the 
stone age in Tennessee, are not so numerous as the ohjectn of 
chipped stone. Suitable materials for the former were not so 
abundant, especially in the limestone basin of the middle district, 
where the largest towns and settlements of the Wtone Grave race 
were probably located ; neither were the polished implements so 
easily made. 

Ignorance of the uses of iron, and the scarcity of the malleable 
ores of copper, however, rendered it necessary that the industrious 
inhabitants of the Cumberland and Tennessee ralley.^ should be 
well supplied with implements of stone of the var**^;^ rype«: and 
man\ specimens of the smooth or f>^>Iished cla.-*?**-^, V>^>^h '*f rlv^ 'or- 
dinary forma, and of the rare and beautiful varieties, are t<"» '.*'■* to'ind 
among the collections in Tennessee. 

Grooved axes, hammers, celts, fleshers, chisel'*, kniv^^, (•♦.p*- 
moQial implements, adze^, tube^^, disrs, stone r\u</:*. p'liut fupw^ 
mullerSy beads, pendants, gorgets, amulets, and many oth<»r nn 
named •* relics" are well represented 

Nearly all of the materials for th<» i\rn*. «[M*r'irnnnM (miiihI In iIh* 
limestone baain of Miilille Tenn^^sf^e, jind i?i tlio WM^itiM-n •li^frM f, 
must have been transported from the ♦^xtn-nn- ''jihNmmi Konlrr-* •>(' Hnt 
or from other distant points in W<»Ht Virginiw, \orfh rn-o- 
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Una, or Alabama, a fact that attests the thrift and industry of the 
Stone Grave tribes in exchanging and bartering commodities.* 

Many of the types of polished stone are similar to the speci- 
mens found in other mound sections, and show that relations more 
or less intimate must have existed during the prehistoric period be- 
tween the various tribes of the Mississippi valley ; but some of the 
Tennessee types seem to have belonged exclusively to the Stone 
Grave tribes, or other tribes that once inhabited the central and 
eastern valleys of the state. Several of the remarkable bird and 
boat-shaped forms of stone, and some of the beautiful objects of 
striped slate found in the Is^orth, are rare or unknown ; the fine 
types of jasper found in Mississippi are also rare, but, as a rule, the 
Tennessee specimens of polished stone, especially the symmetric 
discs, rings, tubes, and ceremonial implements, are of very great 
interest, and probably exceed in numbers, beauty, and variety, the 
objects of the same class to be found in any one of the adjacent 
states. 

We shall not devote much space or attention to the ordinary 
forms of polished stone " relics," common to this and other sections, 
and usually found among the remains of neolithic man, as our main 
purpose is to present characteristic types, especially of the higher 
class, and specimens when practicable, illustrating the ancient arts 
and industries, that students interested in the subject may be able 
to compare them with the antiquities of other sections, and may 
acquire more definite information as to the state of ancient society 
represented by them. 

Typical examples of the grooved stone axes found in Tennessee 
and the states adjacent may be seen in Fig. 159. They are usually 
made of greenstone, diorite, or other hard stones. The grooves 
show plainly the methods of hafting them, by withes bound around 
them and fastened to the handles. Stone implements of the modern 

* In the most populous mound districts north of the Ohio river, glacial deposits 
of gravel and liowldors wore found ahnost every-where, furnishing ample and con- 
venient supplies of granite, jasper, and other fine stones, for the aboriginal imple- 
ment makers. 
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tribes are still occaaioDally tbuad with wooden haadles fastened in 
the same manner. The grooved or flat surfaces on the handle sides 
were fitted for wedging the handles. 

The specimens found vary in size from little, light hatchets to 
large, unwieldy' axes weighing seven or eight pounds. They were, 
doubtless, used for many mechanical purposes, as well as for 
weapons.* Several varieties of grooved stone hammers are also to 
be found in the Tennessee collections, and implements of the 




Stone Asks (ONB-PiPTB).t 



smooth celt class, without grooves, or with but slight traces of 
grooves, are among the most common types. 



' Most of these forme of grooved axes are also found within the mound area 
north of the Ohio river. Nearly exact dupH(;ateB of some of tLeui are alwi to be 
found among the stone implements of the Zunis and other tribes of the ptichlos of 
New Mexico and Arizona, i^ee illustration of similar forms in the Second Annual 
Bcport Bureau of Ethnology, pages 338-375. The cliff dwellers also uwd similar 
implements. 

t For convenience in illustrating, Fign. ir>9, IfiO, and IfiS have l)een repro<lu(:ed 
in smaller dimensions from Colonel Jones's valuable work, The AnCiiguitii's of 
the Southern Indians. All or most of the types are found in Tennessee. We have 
Hveiat of them in our collection. 
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Fig. 160 represents some of the typical forms of celts or smooth 
stone axes. The varieties of this general form can be scarcely be 
numbered. Dainty little celts are found, too small to be held in the 
hands without handles. Others are as large, or nearly as large, as 
the largest grooved axes, and must have been strongly hafbed. Mr 




Fig. 160.— Typical Celts (ONK-FouRrn). 

Isidor Bacherig and Mr. Viser, of Clarksville, Tennessee, have 
specimens of these large oval celts from thirteen to fourteen inches 
long, and weighing four or five pounds. There are also very large 
specimens of this class in the Historical Society's collection. Many 
of the medium sized celts were probably used, without handles, as 
fleshers or skinning implements. 

In the collection of the Historical Society, there is a beautiful 
stone axe of dark, rich greenstone, of unusual size, nearly rectangu- 
lar in form (Fig. 161). It is about eight inches long, four inches 
wide, and is shaped like a broad chisel or common chopping axe, 
with flat sides and square-edged rims. The blade has been ground 
to a sharp edge. It is not over three-fourths of an inch thick at 
the center. 

Many of these axe and wedged-shaped implements were prob- 
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ably used with wooden aritl horn handles hb pliisels. Indeed, the 
great variety of t'ormw ami sizes, and the hibor expended u|ion them. 




snggeat that they were probably uaed for a number of nicchaDical 
purposes. The hardest, and often the most beautiful, materiala 
were selected iu making them, Wc have one of brilliant red 
jasper. It seems singular that so few of these oval celt« are 



I 



Fio. Ifi2.— Ancieji 




grooved, as many of them must have been used as axes. Various 
devices were probably adopted in hafting tliem. 

In General Wilder's collection there is a stune hammer with a 
handle of tongh withe, fastened securely to the center by a partial 
covering of rawhide. (Fig. Ifi2.) 

ancient implement was found in a cave in the Ozark 

[ • HiatrtriiTal Society collection. 
I t Wilder i-ulle.-li<.n. 

17 
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Mountains, of Arkansas, near Ilot Springs. The edges of the hide 
covering, although partially decayed, bind the stone tightly, and 
keep the handle in place with the aid of a very slight depression 
around the center of the stone. Doubtless many of the large smooth 
celts and axes were thus hafted, originally, by being bound with 
hide coverings about the handles. There is another specimen in the 
Wilder collection that gives very valuable information as to the 
method of making these implements of hard stone in the pre- 
historic period, and illustrates the ingenuity of the native me- 
chanics. 

It is a typical celt or wedge-shaped implement of compact 
stone, found in East Tennessee, that has evidently been left in an 
unfinished state by some ancient workman, as it is evenly and en- 
tirely covered with small indentations or marks of hammering made 
in the process of perfecting its form. It has in fact been bush ham- 
mered or pecked into shape by some sharp implement, a pointed flint, 
or possibly a piece of Jiematite. It must have been very diflScult to 
grind or polish these hard celts, axes, and other implements into 
shape, and this method of pecking or bush hammering was a much 
easier way of making them than the slow process of grinding or 
rubbing. After pecking them into shape, the final polishing work 
was probably done. We have a number of specimens that still show 
the fine and regular indentations of bush hammering. Many of the 
fine pipes were probably shaped in this way. The finest axe-shaped 
implement yet discovered in Tennessee is the beautiful specimen of 
polished greenstone, with a stone handle and double edged blade, 
found by Dr. Joseph Jones in a large sepulchral mound on the 
bank of the Cumberland river, opposite Nashville, and illustrated 
in Fig. 163. 

The entire implement was cut from a single piece of stone, and 
is about thirteen and one-half inches long. The blade is over six 
inches in length. There is a hole in the end of the handle for sus- 
pension. The grave in which it was found contained the remains 
of a very large skeleton. An axe, similar in form, was discovered in 
York district, in South Carolina, and a third one, a little larger, but 
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not BO beautifallj made, waa fonnd, a few years ago, in MiRBissippi 
county, Arkanaas, and is now in the collection of Mr. Morris, of 
that county. 




Fra. 163.— Stosb As, with Stone Handle (Osb-thibd).* 

The stone adze of hietamorphic slate (Fig. 164) was found in a 
cave near Citico creek, Tennessee. Much labor must have been be- 
stowed upon it, aa the stoAe ia very hard. It is one of the few 
specimens discovered with the handle end ground into sliape to fit 




Fia. IW.— Stosi 



its wooden socket. It must have been a asefal implemeot ii 
day. Adzes of this general form, securely bound to wooden 
dies, are frequently to be seen among the implementa of tbt 
tribes of the Pacific Islands. 

* E>r. Jones collection, 
t Wilder collection. 
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It IB sometimes difficult to separate the chisel shaped imple- 
ments from the celts and adze and axe-shaped types. Good speci- 
mens of these general forms, of the smaller class of tools, are shown 
is Fig. 165. They are made of hard Imely-potislied stones of rich 




Fi<3. 166. — Hatchets and Chibbui (0? 



colors. The little greenstone hatchet is slightly notched for haft- 
iog. The two short chisels were probably held by wooden or horn 
handles. 

Very similar short stone chisels are found in the Swiss lakes. 




Fio. 16(1.— Tmplembnt op thr Swiss I..AK8 DwiLLBits (Onk-iialp).* 



securely fastened to deer horn handles, after the manner shown in 
Fig. 106. Many of the primitive inhabitants of Switzerland lived 
upon its lakes in rude dwellings constrncted upon wooden piles, 
thus isolating them from the attacks of their enemies. Their im- 
plements, preserved from decay in the waters beneath, are found in 

■ Author's collpction. 
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great numbers when the lakes are drained.* As will he observed, 
the Swiss stone implement is almost identical in form with our 
Tennessee types. These little chisels are very numerous. Not less 
than twenty-five or thirty implements of this class may be found in 
our collection, many of them finely finished, and of very beautiful 
colors Some of them are almost as thin and symmetrical as a 
modern paper cutter. The Historical Society also has a number of 
them. 

Fig. 167 illustrates other forms of chisels or knives. The rude 
knife was recently obtained in a stone grave near Nashville, The 
ornamented chisel was plowed up in an adjoining field. 





Fig. 167. — Chwkl and Knife (Tti'o-fipths).! 

As might be expected, many common cutting implements of 
stone are found in or about the ancient settlements, or "relic beds." 
Three small specimens are shown in Fig. 168 (actual size). All 
were probably used with handles. Judging from its peculiar form, 
the little knife of chipped flint, with a very sharply ground edge, 
may have been used as a lance — possibly as a doctor's or medicine 
man's knife or lance. It was certainly made for some delicate cut- 
ting operation. Conveniently shaped stones that could be easily 
sharpened and utilized, frequently found a place in the aboriginal 
workshops or kitchens. 



* We obtained a small collection of the prehistoric implements and pottery of 
the lake dwellers, including two horn handled stone chisels, at Lake Bienne, Switz- 
erland, some years ago, when that lake was drained or partly drained. 

t Author's collection. 
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The implements of compact shale, outlined in Fig. 169, were 
originally evidently irregnlar fragments of 8ton«>. The edges have 




Fia. 108. — CuTTiNa Imflbhenth (Actual Size),* 
been rounded by use, and the natural blades eharpencd with little 




labor, and without ohunging their general fonua. They seem well 
fitted for akinning hides, and other useful. purposes. 



* Author's rolli'pl 
t JoliiiBcm .■-.IK-cl 
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Many grooved etones have also been foiinfl that were used in 
the old wnrk-shopa, perhaps to sharpen or grind the chisela and 
knives. A flat square specimen of this character, of tine-grained 
sandstone, was picked up in the Noel cemetery, and in leprescutcd in 
Fig. 170. We can not be certain that it was intended as a sharp- 
ener, however, but it seems to have been shaped for some special 
work. The grooves are slightly furrowed. Somewhat similar 
grooved stones were used by some of the modern tribes to straighten 
and round their arrow shafts, by bending and rubbing. The sand- 
stone grooves are well-fitted for smoothing the rough edges and 
knots on the wooden shafts. 

Considered as a class, the most beautiful and symmetric an- 




FtG. 170.— Shabpenino ob SifocTHi.xfl Stosik. Noel Cemettby (0-nb-iui.p).* 

tiques of pohshed stone are the discs. Very great numbers of them 
must have been used in ancient Tennessee. They are, in fact, a spc- 
cialty of this section, nearly all of the fine specimens that enrich 
the public and private collections of other states, having been found 
in the valleys of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. Upon two 
shelves in our collection we have about fifty perfect specimens of 
the finer classes. Typical examples of these discs are shown in Fig. 
171, but they are found in almost innumerable varieties of forms 
and sizes. The greater portion of them are made of quartz, either 
nearly pure or in some of its combinations ; a fact that renders it dif- 
ficult to interpret their use, as quartz i:* one of the hardest, as well 
as one of the most easily fractured stones. How these discs were 

* .iDtbor's collection. 
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made of thie hard substance, and in such exact forms, and v 
were their uses, arc amoDg the eaigtnBs of archfeology. 

There are no specimens of aborigiiiR] stone work, not even tbe 
pipe carvings, that show more skill or cost more labor. The 
pipes were usually made of steatite, hut the discs were carved, 
ground, and polished from the hardest materials. It would i 
quire the practiced eye and hand of the most skillful modern ]^ 




Fig. 171, — Typical Stojjb Discs (OsE-ForjiTHl, 

dary to duplicate some of them. We doubt wlietlicr the 
discus of the old Greeks was more perfect in fonn. 

The stones were selected with special reference to beauty i 
color. Many of them are of pure white trnnshicent quartz, audi 
richly colored quartzite. Bluish white chalcedony, and heautl^ 
varieties of calico or pudding stones were also utilized. In a i 
of tbe Noel cemetery we obtained a line specimen mndc of i 
cannel-coal, with a most brilliant surface polish. The large < 
are usually bi-concave, and from five to six inches in diamd 
They are rarely perforated. This la a characteristic of about ( 
half of tbe smaller specimens. 

It is generally supiwsed that the large discs were used as a 
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ing stones, as similar stone wheels or quoits were used by a number 
of modern tribes for this purpose. Catlin mentions a game (" tchung 
kee ") which they played with poles and a stone ring about three 
inches in diameter.* Adair, who spent considerable time among 
the southern Indians, also describes their manner of playing the 
game of " tchung ke." 

It was played upon a piece of clear level ground, by two or 
four or more players. They used a stone "two fingers broad at 
the edge, and two spans round " (about the average size of the 
large stone discs now found in Teimessee). Each player had a pole 
about eight feet in length, smooth and tapering at each end. 
The players started abreast at a certain distance from the play- 
ground, when one of them rolled the stone on its edge through the 
grounds. Each one darted his pole after the stone. If one 
struck or touched it, the owner counted two. The game must have 
been very fascinating, as the Indians often staked their wearing ap- 
parel upon the result. 

Adair states that " all the American Indians are much ad- 
dicted to this game, wltich app/ears to be a task of stupid drudgery; 
it seems, however, to be of early origin. The hurling stones 
which they still use have been from time immemorial rubbed smooth 
on rocks, and with prodigious labor. They are all kept with the 
strictest religious care, from one generation to another, and are ex- 
empt from being buried with the dead. They belong to the town 
where they are used, and are carefully preserved." f 

Du Pratz, and several other writers, describe similar pastimes 

among other tribes, and Bartram gives accounts of the " chunky 

• 

yards " of the Creeks, where these games were played. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt but that many of the large discs or " dis- 
coidals '* were gaming stones. 

• Smithsonian Report, 1885, Part II, page 304. 

t History of the American Indians (Adair), page 402. The large "hurling" 
discs are rarely found in the stone graves in the vicinity of Nashville. So far as we 
can learn, but a single one has been discovered buried there, and that had been 
broken into two pieces. It was found by John Blunkall. 
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The cheese or barrel-shaped disc of heavy granitic rock, illus- 
trated in Fig. 172, seems well fitted for use as a gaming or hurling 
stone. Like most of the large discs of ordinary forms, it can be 
grasped conveniently iu the hand. It was found by Thomas Chilton 
near the mouth of Nickajack Cave, Tennessee. It is three and one- 
fourth inches high, four iuehee in diameter, and weighs nearly tour 
(4) pounds. Large specimens of this type may be seen in the Wilder 
collection, and in the collection of the Athenteum, at Columbia, 
Tennessee. 

Many of these beautiful and symmetric discs, however, have 




Disc (Two-fiptiibI.* 



peculiar fornm, and arc unfitted for rolling in direct lines. Some of 
them have irrcjrularly beveled sides, and were evidently intended for 
other uses, jierhaps for other methods of gaming. 

Some of these unnsuiil types are presented in Fig. 173. They 
are from the stone graves and cemeteries near Xashville. The disc 
in the center, of caiinel coal, is as symmetrical and as brilliantly 
polisheii as a itieie of volvet-hlack jet from Tiffany's. The disc 
on the riglit, with two sinaH artificial depressions on it, is of nearly 
pure vellowisli ipnirtz. The third is of compact Bilicious stone. 
All arc smooth :ind Hat on the lower sides. Their forms seem to 
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suggest some special uses. Some of them resemble the well-shaped 
weighing stones, found in the old groceries and apothecary shops of 
Pompeii. Possibly some of them were for similar uses in the abo- 
riginal trading shops. Dr. J. M. Safiord, of Vanderbilt University, 
many years ago discovered a handsome bi-concave quartz disc, with 
a spherical hall of the same stone, that fitted exactly into the cavity 
on the side of the disc. Discs nearly spherioa! in form are not un- 
common, and occasionally an exact sphere is found. The Rev. C. F. 
Williams has a quite perfect stone sphere, four (4) inches in diam- 
eter, in his collection. 

As one views the varied forms and rich colors of these inter- 
esting objects grouped in a cabinet, they seem, like some of the 
graceful vessels of pottery, to represent a better state of art and 




r. Types or DiacB (Two- 



Bocicty than the accepted status of aboriginal life in the Mississippi 
valley. We have constantly to bear in mind the intuitive art in- 
stinct, natural to the North American Indians, to reassure ourselves 
that they are not the work of some superior and different race. 

There are also many little discoids, too large for beads, and too 
small for ordinary gaming stones, thnt mnut have been intended 
for special purposes. One is uccasionally found rich L-nough 
color and finish to adorn a collection of gems. Doubtless, eomo af| 
them were used as spinning implements or spindlo whorls, 

Spinning and weaving havo Ijcen among the earliest ; 
of primitive man, and traces of the simple implcmonts 
found among the antiquities of nearly all t'onntriis. Dr. Schltfl 
discovered hundreds of them among the ruins of Troy. 

• Author's collection. 
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a number of the pottery whorls used by the ancient lake-dwellers 
of Switzerland that do not differ in general form from these Ten- 
nessee types from the gravest The ancient terra-cotta whorls of 
Mexico and Peru are about the same size and weight. It seems, in- 
deed, quite certain, from the remains of cloth found in the caves of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and from the tracings of woven fabric 
impressed upon the vessels of clay, from the graves, that the 
distaflF and whorl were not unknown to the early inhabitants of 
Tennessee. 

From historic accounts, we learn that some of the modern 
southern Indians had some knowledge of the art of weaving the 
coarser grades of fabric. Adair states that " the Muskohge or 
* Creeks' passed the woof with a shuttle;' and they have a couple 
of threadles, which they move with the hand, so as to enable them 
to make good dispatch, something after our manner of weaving."* 
Du Pratz also describes the method of weaving practiced by the 
Natchez Indians : " They plant two stakes in the ground," he 
says, " about a yard and a half asunder, and having stretched a cord 
from one to the other, they fasten their threads of bark double to 
this cord, and then interweave them in a curious manner into a 
cloak of about a yard square, with a wrought border around the 
edges." t 

The remains of ancient cloth discovered in the caves, and the 
impressions upon pottery from the graves, have been of the coarser 
grades of fabric.J 

♦ History of the American Indians, page 422. 

t History of Ix)uisiana, Vol. II, p. 231. I^ndon, 1763. 

X From the description given by Judge Haywood of the cave or mummy 
burials, the remains discovered were wrapped with skins, mantles and cloths of 
feathers, and coarse fabrics made from the inner barks of trees. — Natural and Abo- 
riginal History of Tennessee, pages 163, 166, 191, 338; Aboriginal Remains of Ten- 
nessee, pages 1,6. I^ Salle tells us that when he visited the large Indian town of 
the Taensas, upon the I^wer Missifi.sippi, he found the men wearing white cloaks 
woven of the inner lining of mulberry bark. — 1^ Salle (Parkman), page 281. De 
Soto's journalists report that the natives of Alabama, in 1540, ** wore mantles made 
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It is quite probable that the progressive villagers, wlio seem to 
have made considerable advances in other arts, and who used the 
various convenient implements found in the graves, acquired some 
knowledge of the art of weaving the finer grades of textile fabrics, 
but we have no positive information of this fact. 

Unfortunately, the original fabric of cloth used by the mound 
building tribes has wholly disappeared. In our explorations, we 
have found in the graves no traces of cloth that could be identified 
with certainty. Perhaps some of our assistants may have unearthed 
fragments of cloth, but they were unobserved or unreported. Dr. 
Jones states that " in the numerous stone graves which I have 
opened, traces of the garments which originally surrounded the 
bodies could be discovered in only one of the most perfectly con- 
structed stone coffins." No further particulars are given.* 

The stone sepulchres were too damp and too rudely constructed 
to preserve the remains of ancient cloth fabrics, but the impressions 
left upon the fragile but enduring vessels of pottery have enabled 
us to obtain much valuable information as to its quality and 
texture. 

Hundreds of vessels are found impressed with the coarser 
grades of clotli and matting used in supporting and molding the 
large vessels of pottery. A good illustration of these imprints may 
be seen upon the large vessel from Nashville in Plate X. Fig, 174 
also represents an impression of ancient woven work upon a vessel 
from a mound in Jefierson county, Tennesaee. It is very siinilar to 
the fabric traced upon tSie Naslivllle pottery. 

A piece of diagonal fabric is shown in Fig. 175 from an im-- 
pression upon a vessel from Polk county, Tennesseo. 

of the inner rind and bark (.if Ircen, and othi-rs of a species ol g 
beaten, was not nnlike flax,— ('■mqut'Sl of Florida (lrviilg),p 

* Aboriginal Remain?, page 3. Upon the ro|>jM>r.fl 
by Prof. Putnam in a grave upon ZollioolFer'a UUl, a 
there were " slight evidences of ita having boen ta 
He, tbua ehowing that this ancioiit people-, wfau « 
ari^ abo poMcseed the knowlvi!|,i.- of wi'uviiig." 
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These illuetrations of fabrics are from the Third Annual Keport 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, where this subject in most intelligentiy 
considered by Mr. W. H. Holmes in au article upon "Prehistoric 
Textile Fabrics," page 39. Mr. Holmiis has taken impressions in 
ulay from the molds of the cloth fabric left upon the ancieut pot- 







tery, and thus the L-ords and threads of the cloth are brought out 
in relief, and preserved in the casts of clay, showing the exact 
texture.* 

As stated heretofore, it seems probable that some of the sym- 




metric, little stone discs found in the graves and ancient settlemcuts 
were spinninf/ whorli. Good examples of these whorls, made of 
highly polished greenstone and diorite, are shown in Fig, 176. 
The natural objects are exact and perfect in form. Several 



•We a 



ii'bti'd to Major J, W. Powoll, director o( the Bureau, for kindly 

itypi'B f>[ IhoHf illiislralions. 
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varieties of these tine whorls, of larger and smaller sizes, might 
be presented. The holes in the centers are carefully drilled. Many 
of them are funnel-shaped, or countersunk, as if made to be 
fitted to a wooden stick or spindle, or to enable the thread to 
be fastened with a wedge or pin. Mr. Conant, in his investigations 
among the ancient cemeteries of Missouri, discovered a pierced 




Fia. 176.-apiNNi 



» Whorls (Obb-half).* 

probably a "spindle- 



wheel of earthenware which he regarded i 
whorl," t 

The forms of the pottery whorls of the ancient lake dwellers 
of Switzerland (from Lake Bienne) are illustrated in Fig. 177. Per- 
forated stones or whorls of a ruder character, and of irregular 
shapes, are also found in the stone graves and about the ancient 
"relic beds" in the vicinity of Nashville — wheels too large for 




Fro. 177.— A; 



Swue Spimhino Whoku )Tw(>^HiBDe).t 



beads. They are generally made of f<andHtDue, and Innk lik* 1 
pierced wheels found in considerable numbera in the Ca{ 
graves. Some of the large types may have \ 
mera. Specimens of this class are shown i 
forations are countersunk. 



• Aathor'g collection, 

t FootprintB of Vaniehed Itacca, page (M. 

t Author's collection. 
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Fig. 179 represents other forms of small discs of the finely fin- 
ished class. The smallest specimen is of brilliant translacent 
quartz. The fact that a considerable jjortioii of these fine " wheel 
stones" are not perforated secmo to be an indication that the pierced 
wheels may possibly not have been used as spinning whorls. The 
flattened sphere form is a very familiar one. It occurs in various 




Fig. 178. — Ferpdratbd Discs ou Wiiobls (Two-thirdh), 



sizes. We have beautiful specimens three or four inches in diam- 
eter. The peculiar circular depressions on two of the discs will 
he noticed. Sonic nf these depressions look like mechanical pivot 
sockets. 

One of the specimens is marked with incised cross-lines, but 




we do not regard tliis figure as a symbol of any special flignifioMM 
beyond mere ornamentation. Prehistoric cross-shaped ornanwnto 
and symbols will be considered liorciifter. 

One of the most remarkable specimens of the diao tbi^k 
illustrated in Fig. 180. It is a symmetrical disc of cl«y ifoa-l * * " 

■ Autlior'a collpction. 
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from Carthage, Alabama, evidently artificial in its form, as it be- 
longs to a well known type of diseoids quite common in Alabama, 
Miasisaippi, and Tennessee. We have a number of similar forms. 
Since it left tbe bands of the native lapidary, however, ia its prea- 
ent form, it has become coated over its entire enrface, by soyne natural 
process, with a. thin layer of lustrons limonite or. hematite. Parts of 
this brilliant coating have scaled off, and left it, as it appears in 
the engraving — an artificial disc — with a natural coating of iron. 
We are indebted to Prof. R. B. Fulton, of tbe University of Mis- 
sissippi, for this unique specimen. 

Fine general types of discoids will be found in the collection of 
tbe Tennessee Historical Society ; also, iu tbe Smithsonian Institu- 




Fio 180.— Artificiai Disc Coated 



(Actual .''izb).* 



tion, the Cincinnati Art Museum, tbe Nicklin collection. General 
Wllder's collection, and in various local cabinets. The majority of 
them are from Tennessee or sections adjacent. There are many fine 
apcL'imens in the Johnson collection, and in the Douglass collection. 
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large discs, or a considerable portion of them, we think, were slso 
probably the work of the Bame Indians, or closely allied tribes ; but 
nearly all the native tribes appear to have used somewhat similar 
gaming stones. 

There is a class of stone discs found in Alabama and Georgia, 
and occasionally in Tennessee, of the forms represented in Fig, 181. 
We call them " plates," as they are flat, and quite diflerent from 
the ordinary discoidals. These specimens are from Lauderdale 



KlU. 181.-l)lSfS OR PlaTKM (ONE-TOltRTH).» 

county, near Florence, North Alabama. They are made of line 
sandstoue, and are respectively five and six inches in diameter. 
The noticeable notches on the rim of the large plate, running regu- 
larly, but not entirely around it, are usually found on the large 
discs, and probably had some special signiUcance. It is singular 
that the countersunk holes at the top of the disc do not entirely 
pierce the stone. Two good examples of these stone plate forms 
were found in a mound on the Black Warrior river, in Alabama, 
and are illustrated in the Smithsonian publieationB.f And a fine 
specimen from the Tumlin mound, in Gteorgia, appears in Colonel G. 
C. Jones's Antiquities cf the Southern Indiana (Plato XXII). A 

• Author's collection. The finest apccimon of the disc plates yet discoTetcd 
is illuBtruU-ii in the next chapter (Fig. 2oU). The ttvrpcnt design Is engraved upon it 
Bmithflonian Collection (Rau), page 3. 
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specimen from East Tenneseee ie also illustrated in the Second An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Colonel Jonea was of 
opinion that these objects were used for sacred or ceremonial pur- 
poses. Their presence in the mounds seem to confirm this view. 
Some of the plainer forms, we think, were probably used for domes- 
tic or culinary purposes. We have discovered a rude flat plate, of 




Fifl. 182.— "Paint Cdp," wrrn Pbotle. prom Nkw Mekico.* 

similar form, ten inches in diameter, in one of the old cemeteries 
near Nashville. Its sides are as flat and smooth as the Alabama 
plates. 

Among the suggestions as to the uses of the bi-concave or 
saucer-shaped discs, we notice they are frequently labeled ''paint- 
cups " by collectors. Many of them seem well fitted for mixing and 
holding paints. 

A well-shaped disc, apparently of the ordinary Teunessee pat- 
tern, from New Mexico, with " a paint-pestle " in it, is illustrated 
Id the Fourth Ajinoal Heport of the Bureau of Ethnology (Fig. 182), 
and designated a " paint<cup." The pestle has a hole in the side, 

* National Museum. 
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probably intended to bold tbe' dry paint. We are satisfied, however, 
that most of the symmetrical bi-concave discs were, probably not 
designed for paint-cups. 

Ruder forms of disca,- concave or cup-shaped on but one side, 
are occaBionally found, that were evidently used for mixing paints 
or other materials. 

A specimen of this character, from near Nashville, with the 
little stone muller found with it, is represented in Fig. 183. It is 
made of bard metamorphic stone, and baa evideotty beeu pecked 




Fia. 183.— STO.NB Paint Cup (Onb-half). 



into its present form, by some sharp implement. It does not belong 
to the ordinary discoidal class. It is irregular in form, and its base 
is nearly flat. It is so different, in fact, in shape and material, from 
the bi-concave types, that it offers very good evidence that the lat- 
ter were not " paint-cups." Most of the large " gaming discs " have 
ulao thumb-holes or central depressions on the sides, which would 
interfere with their use as paint-cups. Well-formed little cap-shaped 
vessels of stone, very suitable for holding and mixing paints, and 
probably intended for that use, are also frequently found in the 
graves and cemeteries. 

Two of them are represented in Fig. 184. The round bowl- 
shaped cup of compact limestone, from the Noel cemetery, is as 
nicely hollowed out, and finished, as if made to hold the tattoo 

• Historical Society collection. 
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rouge upon tbe toilet-table of an Indian priocesa. The Hietorical 
Society has one of dark-red jasper. 

Dr. J. F. Grant, of Pulaski, TenneBsee, has a fine specimen, of 
yellowish stone, ornamented in relief with birda'-claws (Fig. 185). 




Fig. 1ft*.— "Paint Cdps," Davidson Countt (Onk-hali')." 

A delicate little stone pestle, with a well-ground end, found 
near it, etands in the howl. Little bowls of pottery-ware, hollow 
irou-stone nodules, and rude and accidental forme of cup-stones, 
were also doubtless used for holding paints, or for similar purposes, 
as they are found about the old cemeteries, and sometimes contain 
the remains of paint or some coloring matter. We can only up- 




Fio. 1S5.— P*iNT Bowl and Pbhtlb (TwivrniitMtj.t 

proximate the uses of some of these objects. They may have been 
intended for salt holders, or other conveniences in the domestic 
economy of these villagers. 

Stone bowls of a larger type have also been discovered in Ten- 
e and the adjacent states. Those found in the eastern section 

' Antbor'i collectioiL 

t Dr. J. F. Grant'* t^lktctkm. 
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and in the Caroliaas have usually beea made of steatite — a fire- 
proof Btone easily worked. A well-shaped limestone vessel twenty- 
two inches in diameter, found in a mound in Northern Mississippi, 
is illustrated in Jones's Aboriginal Remains, page 144. Among 
the antiquities of Utah and Now Mexico, large stone mortars or 
"metates" are quite common. Similar vessels were also, doubtleea, 
used by the induatrious farmers and villagers of the Stone Grave 
race, but, being too large for burial in the graves, they have not 
survived the waste of time and fire. They were probably alao re- 




Fio. ISO.— Stone Mobtar.' 



garded as family property in the communal houses, and, therefore, 
were not buried with the dead as individual effects. 

" Maize pestles" are found in abundance, showing that mortars 
must have been in use. Some of them may have been made of 
bard wood. Rude stones were also, doubtless, hollowed out and 
utilized as mortar cavities. 

One of these large bowls of limestone, found at Hickman's 
Ferry, on the Cumberland river, below Nashville, and probably used 
as a maize mortar, ie shown in Fig. 186. 

Examples of the forms of stone pestles quite common in Ten- 

■ Johnson coll eel ion. 
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nesaee, may be Been in Fig. 187. "We have a half a dozen good 
specimens in oiir collection. Long, solid cylinders, or pestle-shaped 
implements, carefully made of bard stone, that were probably in- 
tended for pounding maize or beana, have also been discovered. 
They may have been suspended from the elastic limbs of trees in 




Fig. 187.— Stonk pBiTLKs. 

the process of pounding or churning, after the cuotom adopted by 
some of the tribes of the Pacific coast. General "Wilder has one of 
these large, round pestles, about two inches in diameter and nearly 
two feet long — a fine specimen, very similar to the types found in 
California.. 




Tfbb, StnfNBB Coujrnr (O.vi 



Long cylinders or "telescopes" are also found in Tennessee, 
very carefully drilled with holes. Fig. 188 illustrates one of the 
steatite tubes, in the collection of the Tennessee Historical Society. 
It was found in Sumner county, Tennessee, near the ancient earth- 
works at Saundervilte, 

• Historical Society collection. 
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It is about twenty-three inches long and two and one-half inches 
in diameter. The hole drilled through it is about three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and is uniform in size throughout its entire length, 
excepting at one end, where the opening is wider (one and one-half 
inches) and funnel-shaped. This heavy implement, or the material 
of which it was made, must have been transported three or four 
hundred miles from its native bed on the borders of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. D. R. Coward, of Clinton, Tennessee, has kindly sent us 
a sketch of a similar steatite tube recently plowed up near Clinton. 
It was, unfortunately, badly broken. 

A tube of simpler form, in the collection of Rev. C. F. Will- 
iams, of Maury county, Tennessee, is illustrated in Fig. 189. 




t 
Fig. 189.— Steatite Tube, Maury County (One-sixth).* 

It is seventeen and three-fourths inches long, and weighs nearly 
nine pounds. Its outside diameter is three inches at the large end, 
and about a half inch less at the small end. The bore is about a 
half inch in diameter at the latter end, increasing to an inch and a 
quarter at the large end. Since the engraving (Fig. 189) was pre- 
pared, Mr. W. E. Myers, of Carthage, Smith county, sent us a very 
similar tube for examination. It is about an inch less in outside 
diameter and a half inch longer than the Williams tube. 

A fine specimen of polished steatite of the hour glass or dice 
box form of tubes is photo-engraved from the original in Plate 
XV. (Author's collection.) It is eight inches long, and about two 
inches in diameter at the ends. The openings at each end are 
about an inch and a half in diameter, are funnel shaped, and taper 
to about a half inch at the center. The inside surface shows 
that the holes were made by a gouge or some sharp instrument 

♦ Rev. C. F. Williams collection. 
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that has left traces of ftirrows upon it, and not by a rotaiy drill- 
ing,* 

On opposite sides of one end of the stone there are five little 
arrow or angle-shaped hieroglyphs or symbols carefhlly carved, in- 
tended probably to represent some totemic idea, or possibly the 
name or sign manual of its ancient owner. Markings or symbols 
of ownership upon the implements of primitive races are not on- 
common.t 

Since this tube was photo-engraved, we have obtained a very 
fine and a much larger specimen of the same character. It was 
found by ** Uncle Arthur," one of our " explorers/' in a stone grave 
of the Noel cemetery, showing that these interesting implements 
were probably made and used by the inhabitants of the ancient 
town or city located there. 

It presents additional evidence that the best art of ancient Ten- 
nessee must be attributed to these people. The larger tube has 
small holes on the side near each end, probably intended for hang- 
ing cords. These large tubular objects bear some resemblance to 
the tube pipes of the California Indians — illustrated in the govern- 
ment reports.J 

It will be observed, however, that the bore in each tube is dif- 
ferent, and peculiarly formed. Xone of them are fitted for con- 
venient use as pipes, and two of them are larger and heavier than 
the largest calumet pipes known. Somewhat similar stone tubes 
were used by the California Indians as medicine, healing, or cupping 
tubes, and these Tennessee tubes may have been used for similar 
purposes. 1 1 

* A beautiful tube of this form, found in Georgia, is illustrated in Antiquities of 
the Southern Indians (C. C. Jones), page 359. 

t Prehistoric Times (Lubbock », page 11. 

t Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part I, Plates XV and XVI, where the hour -^lass 
form and other tube forms may be seen. See also Wheeler's Survey. Vol. 7. pa£^* 12.'>. 

C Vanegas, in his history of California, mentions the use of ^c*>i^ UdHf by the 
medicine men of the California Indians, and states: **One mode was ver>- remark- 
able, and the good effect it sometimes produced heightened the reputation oi tlie 
physician. They applied to the suffering part of the patient's body the chacuact\ or 
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The ancient inhabitants of California and the Far West, and 
•the inhabitant of the Mississippi valley, appear to have adopted 
many similar habits and customs. 

Judge Haywood, whose History of Tennessee sometimes 
seems more like a romance of wonderful stories than a history, 
gives a most remarkable description of one of these tubes of the 
hour-glass form, discovered many years ago near Rogersville, Ten- 
nessee. He says : " When the stone trumpet is blown through, it 
makes a sound that can be heard perhaps two miles," and that 
" probably it was used for similar purposes to those for which the 
trumpets of the Israelites were used, namely, principally to con- 
vene assemblies, and to regulate the movements of the army.'' 
" But a more important question," continues the Judge, " is whence 
could those who made the trumpet have known its properties and 
use? They could not have attained that knowledge through the 
large horns of animals ; there were none such here, or they never 
would have made this stone trumpet. The maker must have 
learned its use from some nation that employed the trumpet in 
sounding charges, or for giving directions to march, or to stop 
the pursuit of an enemy." Three full pages are thereupon de- 
voted by the learned judge to an argument that "this nation must 
have been the Israelites of Judea."* 

We have exhausted our blowing powers upon two similar " stone 
trumpets" in our collection, without eliciting any satisfactory re- 
sponse in the way of music or noise, and we scarcely think it pos. 
sible that these tubular objects could have been designed "for 
martial music," as stated. 

a tube formed out of a very hard black stone, and through this they sometimes 
sucked, and other times blew, but both as hard as they were able, supposing that 
thus the disease was either exhaled or dispersed. Sometimes the tube was filled 
with wild tobacco, lighted, and here they either sucked in or blew down the smoke, 
according to the physician's direction; and this powerful caustic, sometimes without 
any other remedy, has been known entirely to remove the disorder.*' — Vol. I, page 
97. London, 1759. 

* Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, page 210. 
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We may feel assured, however, that the aboriginal Tennesseans 
were not without musical instruments. The tube or whistle of 
dark gray steatite, eleven and one-half inches long, represented in 
Fig. 190, never fails to respond in ample volume to a good pair of 
lungs, although not always in harmonious notes. The form of this 
interesting tube clearly indicates its use. It was plowed up in a field 
in Pleasant Cove, Warren county (Middle Tennessee), by Mr. John 
Blanks, and presented by him to its present owner. Dr. Tlionja-* 
Black, of McMinnville, Tennessee, who kindly loaned it to the writer. 
The sectional view shows its interior construction, and the artistic 
and mechanical skill with which it was made. This fine relic ap- 





Fig 190. — Pbehistoric Stone W'ulstlEj WxtLtuus CotMV OMj-iHiai* 



pears to be unique. We have no knowledge of a duplicate. Hol- 
low bone whistles, constructed upon somewhat the same prlncij-ie, 
and w^th the elliptical boles on the side, were very common amor.^r 
the Far West tribes. The California tribes and the cliff dw*rll^ra 
used them« and a numlier of engraving?* w;II U: found in the g>v. 
emment reports lllostrating them.^ 

Fig. 191 from Dr. Rau*3 illostration^ show* the generail form 
of the tjone whittle* of the California tribes. 

We have also in Tennessee antique*. ak:n to the *"or;e rv'.*^- 
and honr-eias fonii^. which we hav-r de-?':zria*fr<l -far*:.^!*/' A 
spe*nmecs seven a&d a half inehes long, canred from -?^' zre.'j 
steatite. :• rej resente^I :n Fig. 1&2, 
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It was found on an island in the Tennessee river, near Chatta- 
nooga. It does not appear to have been intended for use as a pipe, 
as the opening at the large end is wide and flaring like a fuDDei, 
and not bowl or pipe-shaped. The small end is not well fitted for a 



m 



Fio. 191.— BosB WHiflTua.* 

stem, but a small quill or hollow bone might be conveniently in- 
serted there. 

An object of the same general character, carved from fine sand- 




Fio. 192.— Steatctk -Funni 



stone, was recently discovered in exploring the earth-works at 
Lebanon, Tennessee, by Mr. T>. G. Charles. 



• t-mithBonian collection, 
t \V. K. Frt'Dch collection. 
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Ontlioefl of the front and sides, and of the fannol-shapod opt>n- 
ing, are ahowu in Fig. 193. It ia nearly five inches long. The 
major axis of the elliptical opening is about two and one-half 




Ttn. ISS.— ^ASbarnsE 'FcnnL," LamuxM Vo«&t 




iDcoes. The ornamental work on the sides ha4 been most AkillfDll; 
And aitiiticall/ execnted. The en<U of the funnel have a tine sur- 
face polish, but the aides are amooth »nd plnin. slrhonj^h nym- 
metrically rooaded. 




Vco.. KM.— ^TCN B ToBW TmuB-vi^nM . 

We can only ^onjefltiire the iwea of these pemiiiar ohjpftt-. hut 
they seem wiill fitted tor .«)nie domfsti); or m<>fha?ii''al fi'tqi'-afa. 
They may. however, have been Ufted tor smoking iir tor mediiitu; 



* Xotbor'a oMeetiaa. 
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tubes. One of tlie long, hollow cylinders, shaped like an hour- 
glass, would form two of these funnels, if divided in the middle, into 
two parts. 

Fig. 194 illustrates two tubes or perforated objects of stone, 
from the vicinity of Nashville, of smaller sizes and of a difterent 
class. The larger specimen is of green stone (Historical Society col- 
lection); the smaller is steatite (author's collection). In tlie John- 
son collection, there is an example of the latter form, of bright red 
jasper. 

The symmetrical rings of stone are also among the enigmas 
from the stone graves. Occasionally, one of our "explorers" 
brings in a specimen that looks as if it might have corao from a 





Fw. li)5.— Stonb Rings (Two-thirds). 

modern jewelry or toy store rather than from one of these rude 
aepulcbers. Fine typos are also found in East Tennessee. 

Examples of these stone rings are shown in Fig. 195. The 
larger Ting is from an ancient mound settlement on an island in 
the Tennessee river, above Cliattanooga,* 

The original is as well finished and as graceful as a modern 
napkin ring, and looks surprisingly like one. The small ring was 
discovered by Prof. Putnam in a grave within the Lebanon works. 
Both are carved from dark steatite. 

• We are iudubtoJ to lliu kiudui'SB of Mrs. E. T. Soel, ol Kashville, lor this fine 
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Two rings of the same materisl, and a large ring of black sliale 
(Fig. 196), were found in the cemeteries near Nashville.* 

The two beautiful rings of ateaiite look like burnished jet, and 
are as perfect in form as modern art could make them. It is indeed 
difficult to realize that they have been buried for centuries In the 
earth. Like some of the tine pipes of the same material, their long 
inhumation has not afi'ected their polished surfaces. 

One could scarcely be more surprised to see a gold bracelet 
lying in the debris of a stone grave than one of these bright sym- 
metrical rings. They look like fine lapidary work, and seem en- 
tirely foreign to their surroundings in and about the graves, yet 
they are absolutely genuine antiques, typea of the most advanced 




Fio. 190.— FisB Stosb Risgs, khom tub Guavim is thk Vicinity uv Xabuvillb, 

art of the prehistoric race, bnriod centuries ago in these old ceme- 
teries. They equal some of the best examples of old Mexican art. 
Their uses can not be determined with certainty. They were prob- 
ably used as earring pendants suspended by cords, as two of tliem 
were found in the same grave. They doubtless belong to the same 
class of ornaments as the jiottery and copper plated rings described 
in the chapter Ujioii pottery. Copper wheels, somewhat analosjaiis 
in form, have also been found in the graves, and will be illustrated 
in the next chapter. ' Large circular rings and discs were among the 



• The Eteatite rings were found by Sir. John Blunkall in a etono grave a few 
miles west of Sashvillc. Tht- large ring was found by Job. Cox in a grove at Afnund 
Bottom, about twenty miles weat of SashviUe. They are in tbi; olleutions of K. A. 
Uftllty and the author. 
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familiar orDaments for the eara among the advanced races of both 
North and South America. They are to be seen upon the ancient 
tablets, pictographB, and idols. 

The beautiful little wheel of compact limestone, nearly two 
inches in diameter, illustrated in Fig, 197, may alao have been de- 
signed for an earring ornament, or pendant, to be hung by a cord 
around the central projection. Its proportions are remarkably ac- 
curate. It would not be possible to make a more exact wheel 
with the aid of a compass. Two of these rings were found in » 




Fio. 197.— SymmbtriCal Stone King, Smith Cocntv. 



grave in Smith county, and were kindly sent to the writer for ex- 
amination and representation by Messrs. Myer and Fergusson, of 
that county. 

It seems the progressive villagers that once lived in the \'icinity 
of Nashville must have had some knowledge of the use and con- 
venience of tables, if we are to judge from the little specimen il- 
lustrated in Fig. 198. 

The head of a skeleton rested upon this sandstone table when 
it was found by Mr. Frank Chcutham, in excavating a grave of tlie 
Noel Cemetery, The little table is about seven inches long, four 
and one-half inches wide, and two inches high. Its outlines are 
exact and well formed, as represented. It doubtless performed some 
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useful service in the lifetime of its owner, who was probably the oc- 
cupant of the grave in which it was found. The roost highly es- 
teemed articles owned by these old Tennesseeaua must have been 
buried with them, as the rude sepulchers contain much more valu- 




Fio. 198. ^Sa 



able treasures than have been found outeide of them, within the an- 
cient settlements. 

The cones or " mullers " form another interesting class of ob- 
jects of polished stone or ore, quite common in Tennessee. They 
appear to be a specialty of this state, although found also in the ad- 
jacent states, and sometimes north of the Ohio river. 

Several types are represented in Fig. 199. 



Fig. 199. — Conc-shapbd Objects (Osb-third).! 



The illustrations, however, lack the rich metallic luster of the 
originals. They are usually made of hematite, but specimens of 
steatite and other stones are found. 

These curious and symmetrical little conoids have genenilly 
been designated "mullera" or paint griuiiers, but, after carefully 

* Cheatham collection, 
t Author's collection. 
19 
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obaerving the various types, we do not think they were intended 
for thie purpose. They are too exact in form, and well liuiahed, 
and most of them are too pointed for practical uae aa mullers, 
They also show no evidence of abrasion or grinding at the apices 
or points. The round top Bpecimens aro rare, and show uo signs 
of rubbing. In a lot of a dozen specimens we have but one suitable 
for use as a paint muller. We have, however, no better theory to 
offer as to the purposes for which they were designed. We noticed 
a rather flat cone in General Wilder's collection, suggestively labeled 
" liver pad," a name probably as near the truth as " muller." 

Akin perhaps to these conoidal forms, are the hematite 
rectangles or segments, very indifferently illustrated in Fig. 200. 




Fit;. 200. — Hematite OujEtTS (Two-fifthh).* 

Tbey are made of lustrous hematite, and are among the most 
beautiful of the specimens of polislied ores. Some of thorn arc 
pierced for hanging; others arc without holes. Duplicates of the 
smaller specimens are found in the monndw of Ohio.f 

The stone pendants, gorgets, and pierced tablets found in 
Tennessee, that appear to have been suspended by strings or 
worn upon necklaces as breast ornaments are very numerous. It 
would, in fact, be impra(;ticable to illustrate all of the varied forma. 
Many of the types of the mound districts of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia are found here. They are usually made of slate, steatite, or 



• Author's iinii Johnson's coi lections. 
t AnHcnl Monuments, pages 206, 236, 237, Squi 
thp perforatcil tabletfl. 



: aad Davis classed them with 
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jasper, but other stones were also used in making them. We shall 
not attempt to preseot the ordinary fonns. Three types from the 




Fig. 201.— Pendants ok Pibbcbd Tablkts (Twckthikiw).* 
vicinity qf Nashville are shown in Fig. 201, All show evidence of 




Pio. 202.— BiED Peso A NT (Two-thirdb). 

having been used. The object on the right may have been a me- 
chanical implement. 

The beautiful pendant, carved from steatite in the form of a 
bird (Fig. 202), is from Smith county (Middle Tennessee), and be 
longs to the collection of Mr. W. E. Myer, of Carthage, who kill' 
loaned it for representatioD. It was probably a totem or : 
emblem. 

* Uiatorical Society aod author's collectioDB. 
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Another fine specimen, of dark talcoee slate, from Clay county, 
ie shown in Fig. 203. It looks like a chisel or cutting implement, 
bat the wide end is not sharp, and the ornamentatioo shows that it 




Fio. 203.— Stonb Pendant ilVi>-TiiiRi»).» 

was not intended for practical use as a tool or implement. It is not 
unlike some of the pendants hanging from the necklaces upon fine 
engraved shells from, the mounds, representing the human figure. 

Other objects of stone found near Nashville are illustrated in 
Fig. 204. The larger specimen has been perforated at the ends, but 
it is not a tube, as the holes do not extend through it. Similar 
specimens are found in the Ohio valley. We can not suggest any 
use for the small double-pointed object shaped like a pick-ax. 

Two peculiar objects from Middle and West Tennessee are rep- 
resented in Fig. 205, one of gray slate, the other of compact jeb 
pery stone. Tliey appear to have been made for some special pur- 
poses, perhaps for some mechanical use. Tbey may have been fish- 
ing or weaving implements. 

* .JoliDson collectioD. 
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Among the finest specimens of polished stone found in TenneB- 
see are the implements or objects usually classed as "ceremonials" 




Fio. 204.— Btons " Imi'lsmbnts " (Two-phtus)." 

from their supposed use as symbols, parade weapons, or insignia of 
authority. The similaritary of many of them to the ancient " cere- 
monials" of other sections of the mound area, show that the tribes 




Fio. 205.— PoLiHi 



i Implkubntb lTwo-TI)lRiiB).t 



of Tennessee must have been connected in origin or fustoms witb 
the inhabitants of widely separated distiicts. The compariBon t 

• Author's collection, 

t Historical Society and J. G. Cisco collectiona. 
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local types, therefore, may assist in tracing the relations and 
grations of the ancient tribes. 




-> 



Fig. 206.— " Bannkb Stosrs" One-t 



Two large and beautiful "ceremonials," usually classed i 
"banner atones" or "butterfly stones," are represented in Fig. 20 




Fig. 207.— Bansbb Stone of Quartz (Two-thirds).! 



The leaf-shaped form of tiue gray slate is from the stone grave 
district of Williamson county ; the other, of dark red jasper, is from 
a mound settlement in Hickman county. Both are too fragile for 
any rough or even nieclianical use. They were, doubtless, used as 
ornaments or symbols upon occasions of ceremony. The holes may 
have been drilled for wooden handles or staffs. 

A handsome specimen of light-colored translucent quartz, 
found in Montgomery county, Tennessee, is illustrated in Fig, 207. 

• HiBtorical Society and nulhor's collection, 
t Johnson collection. 
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Another type, of dark yellowish jasper, found near the Noel 
cemetery, has been photo-engraved in Plate XV (author's col- 
lection). 

The labor and skill expended upon these beautiful ceremonials 
indicate that they were highly prized by their owners, and must 
have been made for some special uses. 

The two implements represented in Fig. 208 are also classed 
with the ceremonials. 




Fio. 208. — Ceremonial Implements (One-third).* 



As no other or more practical use has been suggested as to 
them, we call them ceremonial spades, or maces. They are made 
of dark shale or slate, and are respectively about eight and twelve 
inches in length. They are found in the stone grave settlement, 
a few miles south of Nashville, near Brentwood. The fine speci- 
men of this form of polished greenstone, eleven inches long (illus- 
trated in Plate XV (author's collection), has a larger and more 
delicate blade, ornamented with notches. It seems to be a unique 
type. We know of no duplicate.f 

Captain Johnson has two of these ceremonials in his collec- 
tions — one fifteen and three-fourths inches long, the other a delicate 
little type, five and one half inches in length — the largest and the 

* Historical Society collection. 

t For this fine "spade," we are indebted to our friend, H. H. Wilkerson, whose 
name ujwn the label is photo-engraved upon the plate. He found it on his farm 
north of Nashville, near the ancient cemetery on White creek. 
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shortest specimens we have yet seen. These implements are too 
dull for cutting purposes, and must have been too valuable for use 
as ordinary agricultural or mechanical tools. 

The long, delicate, crescent-shaped "implement," of highly pol- 
ished syenite, represented in Plate XV (author's collection), also 
probably belongs to the ceremonial class. It is eleven and one-half 
inches long. Originally it was probable twelve inches, as the point 
at one end has been broken. It was found by Theodore Ilaslem, in 
excavating a cellar in the ancient burial grounds of North Nash- 
ville.* 

Captain Johnson has a perfect crescent, a little longer than 
the specimen photo-engraved, and another is illustrated in Pre- 
historic liemains of Kentucky (Plate VII). Strange to report, all 
of them are made of hard and beautifully colored syenite. 

These symmetrical crescents are too fragile for any practi- 
cal use as tools or implements. Their graceful forms suggest 
that they may have been used as symbols by the sun worshiping 
priests of the Stone Grave race. A crescent, carved in stone, two 
inches wide, and eight inches from point to i»onit, was discovered 
some years ago in a tumulus near Oakland, California. It was sup- 
posed to indicate the prevalence of sun-worship. A large tumulus 
in the vicinity was of the typical Tennessee form.f 

We have endeavored in the present chapter to describe and il- 
lustrate characteristic specimens of the better class of smooth or 
polished stone " implements " found in Tennessee. Most of them 
are from the central portions of the state. We regret that we have 
not had leisure and opportunity to make further investigations re- 
garding the antiquities of the other sections of the state, and of the 
states adjacent, where ancient remains of much interest are to be 
found, but this has been impracticable. 

* Mr. Haslem kindly pro8(^iitt»d it to tljo writer soon after its disco^'ery. 

t The larj^) mound was trirciilar in form, twenty-live feet high, and three hun- 
dred feet in diameter at its base.— Rev. D. S. Peet, in American Antiquarian, 1889, 
page 361. 
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Many of the fine types illustrated, probably represent the high- 
est stage of culture reached by the aboriginal tribes of America, 
north of Mexico, and they are, therefore, of special value to the 
student of archaeology.* 

* Since this chapter was written we learn from Mr. Gerard Fowke that two 
croscent-6hap<»(l ohjects of the form ropresentc^d in Plate XV have been found in 
the mounds of the Scioto vallev in Ohio. 
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COPPER, BONE, AND SHELL OBJECTS. 

Native Copper — FigiiroB of the Cross— Ear-rings and Ornaments— Copper Imple- 
ments—Relics of De Soto— Implements and Objects of Bone— The Fine Spat- 
ulse— Vessels of Shell— Shell Spoons— Shell Fork— Beads— The Shell Gonjets 
or Breast-plates — Gorgets Engraved with the Human Figures — The Douglass 
Gorget. 

The antiquities of clay and stone, considered in the preceding 
chapters, are not more interesting than some of the objects and im- 
plements of shell, bone, and copper discovered in the rude sepul- 
chers of the ancient cemeteries. Owing to the great distance sepa- 
rating Tennessee from the old copper mines along the southern bor- 
ders of Lake Superior, articles manufactured from native copper are 
comparatively rare. The ancient tribes of Wisconsin were bounti- 
fully supplied with weapons and implements of copper, as might he 
expected from their proximity to these mines, and many fine speci- 
mens are to be seen in the archaeological collections of that state. 
The mound builders of Ohio and Illinois were also much bettor 
provided with implements of native copper than their kindred in the 
Cumberland and Tennessee valleys. The copper ores found in the 
mines of East Tennessee were not malleable, and the natives were 
entirely ignorant of the difficult methods of smelting and utilizing 
them. AVe have in fact no positive knowledge that the mound build- 
ers of any section were able to smelt or mold the pure native copper 
of the north, or even the more easily manipulated galena or lead ore. 

The modern Indians, or their immediate ancestors, must also 
have known of the ancient copper pits of Lake Superior, as the 
early explorers found both the northern and the southern tribes 
using articles manufactured of native copper obtained from that 
section. Verazzano, who visited the southern Atlantic coast, in 
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1524, reported to his patron, the French king, that he found the 
natives wearing ear-rings and other ornaments of copper,* and the 
Portugese's account of De Soto's expedition tells us that the In- 
dians of the province of Cutifachiqui had copper axes, and used 
heated copper spindles to pierce holes in their ornamented shells.f 
We have already mentioned the discovery in the stone graves 




Fio 209.— Copper Ornamknt or Cross (Tiv'o-thirds). 

of a number of articles of copper. A few others may be added. In 
the aboriginal cemetery, on ''Zollicoffer Hill," upon the banks of 
the Cumberland river, west of Nashville, Prof. F. W. Putnam found 
the rude copper ornament, or cross, illustrated in Fig. 209, and now 
in the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge. His report states that it 
was obtained in a stone grave of the usual form, *' with the covering 

* Aborijrinal Trade (Rau^. page 00. 
t History of Alabama Vol. I, pa^^c Tm. 
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stones in place," and with the remains of a skeleton of an adult. 
The copper object was found upon the breast of the skeleton. On 
one side ot the grave were the fragments of a broken dish. 

'* The cross-like form of this ornament," Prof. Putnam states, 
"may give rise to the question of its derivation; and had any article 
of European make, such as glass beads, brass buttons, etc., common 
in Indian graves, subsequent to contact with the whites, been found 
in any one of the hundreds of graves I opened in Tennessee, I 
should consider the form of this ornament the result of contact with 
the early missionaries, but, from the total absence of articles de- 
noting such contact, I think it must be placed in the same category 
with the * tablet of the cross,' at Palenque, and be regarded as an 
ornament made in its present form, simply because it was an easy 
design to execute, and one of natural conception. The ornament is 
evidently made from a piece of native copper, hammered and cut 
into shape. The small perforation at the upper border still contains 
a fragment of the string by which the article was suspended, pre- 
served by the action of the copper, and on one surface of the copper 
are slight evidences of its having been in contact with a finely 
woven fabric, thus showing that this ancient people, who were well 
advanced in the ceramic art, also possessed the knowledge of 
weaving." * 

Other objects of copper and shell, upon which crosses are rep- 
resented, have been discovered in the stone graves of Tennessee and 
will be considered hereafter. 

In a stone grave in the same ancient cemetery, upon "Zolli- 
coffer Hill," now included within the suburbs of " West Nash- 
ville," the writer, about twelve years ago, discovered a small carved 
wooden wheel, about two inches in diameter, and not over a fifth 
of an inch thick. It was covered upon one side with a thin cir- 
cular plate of copper, much decayed from oxidation. The wooden 
wheel, and a small rod of wood attached to it, untouched by the 
copper, showed little evidence of decay. Although a small vessel 

♦ Eleventh Annual Report Peabody Museum, page 307. 
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of pottery waa found in an adjoining grave, we are of opinion that 
the atone grave in which the wooden wheel was found waa of com- 
paratively modem date. It eeems imposflible that delicate pieces 
of wood, without a covering of copper or some preserving material, 
ehould remain iirm and undecayed through a series of centuries of 
burial.* 

Dr. Joseph Jones discovered four small copper plates, or orna- 
ments, stamped with rude cross-shaped figures, in u stone grave of 
the principal burial mound within the Big Harpetli Works, One 
of them is represented (two-thirds size) in Fig. 210, No. 1. They 
were found beside the cranium, and as they were pierced with holes 




■*^^j^^;Jf 



Fig. 210.— OBJBcra and Iui 



for Buspension, it is probable that they were worn as ear-ring pen- 
dants, or as ornaments upon a necklace-f 

A spool-shaped copper object, very similar to the "ear-rings" 
of hammered copper, obtained by Prof. Putnam from the anciont 
mounds of Ohio, was fonnd by Dr. W. M. Clark, of Nashville, in 
Williaraaon county, Tennessee, south of Nashville. It was about an 
inch and a half in diameter, the size of the typical Ohio specimens. 

' Although Middle Tennesspe han probably not been permanently occupieil by 
Indian tribts fur nearly two centurion, tUe ■'^Imwnei's nre K.'p(Hied to have livi;d ilur- 
ing temporary iriten'ala along the valley ot the Cumberland at a later period. AVe 
have discovered many evidenci'S of iuo<it'rn Indian occupation in the vicinity of 
Noahville, and it is qiiit>t probable tiiat some of these Indiana may have remained 
for a time in tliia section, and may have buried their dead upon ZolHcolTer Hill 
within a comparatively recent period. 

t Aboriginal RemaioB ( Jodcb], page .W. 
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A small cord, or string, probably of vegetable fiber, was wrapjicd 
around it, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 210, No. 2). When dis- 
covered, it was deeply imbedded in a large mound, in a layer of 
ashes and burned clay, upon a level with the original surface of the 
ground.* 

Similar wheels, or spool-shaped objects of copper, were also dis- 
covered in a mound within the Savannah works (Fig. 9). One of 
them is represented in Fig. 210, No. S.f In general form, they are 
not unlike the rings or ear-ring pendants of pottery or stone (some 
of them plated with copper), illustrated in preceding chapters. 
The similarity of these ear pendants, or personal ornaments, from 
the mounds and graves of Ohio and Tennessee, offers additional evi- 
dence of the intercourse or relationship that existed among these 
mound building tribes during the prehistoric period. The little 
copper awl, with a horn handle (Fig. 210, No. 4), one-half actual 
size, was found upon Rhea's Island, Loudon county, Tennessee.^ 
It must have been a most useful little implement for many purposes. 
It may have been one of the "copper spindles'* with which, when 
heated, the natives pierced their shell ornaments, as stated by Do 
Soto's journalists. A few well-made celts or hatchets of hammered 
copper have also been discovered in Tennessee. There is a fine 
specimen in the Wilder collection, and one from the Savannah 
mound group, illustrated in Rau's Smithsonian Collection (page 61). 

In a mound about five miles east of Lebanon, Tennessee, Captain 
R. D. Smith, of the Athenaeum at Columbia, discovered two thin 
copper plates, about eleven inches long, four inches wide, and about 
a tenth of an inch thick. The one we were able to examine appeared 
to have been made of hammered native copper, although it was quite 
uniform in thickness, and may have been made from a thin sheet 
of rolled or comparatively modern copper. They were each pierced 
with five holes, two at each end and one in the middle. Captain 
Smith called them " copper sandals." They may have been used 

♦ Smithsonian Report, 1877, page 273. 
t Smithsonian Report, 1870, page 408. 
t Smithsonian Collection (Ran), page 61. 
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for this purpose, as thej were conveniently ahaped to fit the human 
foot, and were slightly curved in opposite -directions. They were 
alao considerably worn "at the toe." 

The fragments or ornaments of copper, represented in Fig. 211. 
were discovered by Mr. D. G. Charles, of Florence, Alabama, a civil 
engineer of intelligence, who reports that they were obtained "in 
an isolated stone grave in a small mound twelve feet in diameter, 
situated one hundred and fifty feet from the west hnnk of Bufialo 
river, about a half mile from Ashland, Wayne county, Tennessee." 
There was a large artificial mound, of the typical Middle Tenncsaco 
form, about a half mile distant. Id the same grave, Mr. Charles 




Fio. 211.— Copper Objetw, Pbobasly Rblics op Dk Soto (Actpal Sizb). 



found the very fine engraved shell gorget with the four bird heads, 
illustrated in this chapter (Fig. 231), a perfect vessel of well burned 
pottery, and a great number <if Iiirge, finely-formed sliell beads, all 
of which he kindly sent to the writer, with the statement that he 
liad sent "the entire contents of the grave, minns the hones, which 
crumbled upon exposure." Very few graves have yielded treasures 
of such value. 

The larger copper disc or oniainent, about two inches in diam- 
eter, is roughly made, and is shaped somewhat like a low-crowned 
hat with a broad brim. Its appearance Indicates that it was prob- 
ably made from a thin sheet of rolled copper, but it may have been 

* Author'i collection. 
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hammered from the native ore. Fragments of a mold or center 
piece of wood, well preserved, were found inside of it. 

The smaller copper object, about an inch in diameter, is not 
rudely made, like the other, but is evidently the outside plate of a 
button, or beaded ornament, of thin copper of uniform thickness. 
It is undoubtedly of comparatively modern manufacture, and waa 
probably stamped by machinery, or made in a mold prepared for the 
purpose. 

We have no reason to doubt the discovery of these objects of 
copper in the stone grave, as reported, with the other remains of 
shell and pottery. The latter are, beyond all controversy, genuine 
remains of the Stone Grave race and period. The engraved gorget 
of shell, as will be seen later, is a very beautiful specimen of a well 
known Tennessee and Mississippi type. It would be almost impos- 
sible to successfully counterfeit it. 

There is but one satisfactory theory that can explain the pres- 
ence of these articles of copper in the stone grave of the Wayne 
county mound. They are probably relics of De Soto's campaign. 
They look like harness trappings or ornaments of the old Spanish 
horseman. 

Wayne county lies upon the Alabama and Mississippi border 
line, not far from De Soto's track across those states, and but a 
short distance from the point where the battle of Chicaca was 
fought. They are somewhat decayed with age and use, and are 
doubtless genuine antiques, but they are not pre-Columbian. We 
class them with the relics of De Soto discovered in a mound in 
North Mississippi by the agents of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
reported in "Work on Mound Exploration," by Dr. C. Thomas 

(page 9).* 

Bone Implements. — Passing to a consideration of the imple- 
ments and objects of bone discovered among the prehistoric re- 
mains in Tennessee, we find that these articles are not relatively so 
numerous, or so finely finished, as many of the antiques of stone, 

♦ Described in Chapter II. 
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pottery, and shell. Bone implements of a rude character, coarse 
needles, sharpened points, and simple mechanical and domestic 
tools, such as necessity would suggest in a primitive state of society, 
are frequently found. A few articles have also been discovered that 
appear to represent a more advanced condition of the ancient indus- 
tries. Doubtless many more objects of bone of great interest might 
have been found by careful and painstaking explorations among the 
stone graves, but in the majority of instances the graves have been 
excavated by unscientific and careless collectors and relic hunters, 




Fig. 212. — Bone Implements (Two-fifths).* 

searching chiefly for vessels of pottery and curiosities of a more 
striking character. 

Some of the bone implements of the ordinary class are shown 
in Fig. 212. They are from the graves in the immediate vicinity of 
Nashville. 

In the grave of an adult in the large cemetery on Brown's 
creek, Mr. Otto Giers found the set of bone implements illustrated 
in Fig. 213. They were found lying together, partly under the 
shoulder or upper part of the skeleton. As they were not objects or 
ornaments that might have been deposited in the grave as a tribute 



• Author's collection. 
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to the dead, it is possible that they belonged to the person baried 
there, and that they were the tools used and valued by him. In 
another grave Mr. Giers found a great number of very small bone 
implements, similar in form, and about three inches long. They 
looked like little toothpicks. The various needles or implements 
illustrated may have been used in making clothing of skins and 
cloth, in working untanned skins and feather work, in weaving and 
making nets, and in other industries. 

The set of well made and finished little spatulse or spade-shaped 
bone implements (Fig. 214) was discovered by Mr. John Blunkall, 




Fig. 213. — Set of Bone Implements (Two-fifths).^ 

one of our exploring " experts," in a stone grave on the Bass farm, 
near the Cumberland river, a few miles west of Nashville, in Janu- 
ary, 1890. lie also found many fine vessels of pottery and stone 
implements in the same burial grounds. Doubtless an important 
village or advanced settlement was located in that vicinity when the 
mound and fort builders were in power in Middle Tennessee. Mr. 
Blunkall discovered five of these " little spades " lying together, but 
one of them was unfortunately destroyed in digging, and he was 
able to secure only its handle and fragments of the blade. The four 
others are represented in the engraving. 



Giers collection. 
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They were found in a grave about six feet in length, containing 
the skeleton of a full sized adult. The implements were laid ap- 
parently within the grasp of the hand. The largest is nine and one- 
fourth inches in length, and has a blade nearly an inch and a half 
wide. The smallest one is five and one-half inches in length. 

These remarkable little implements, like some of the graceful 
vessels of pottery, seem to represent a somewhat advanced culture. 
Indeed, few of the objects discovered in the graves offer such evi- 
dence of a settled and sedentary state of society as the little set of 
"spades." The illustration scarcely does credit to them. The 
blades are all slightly curved or shovel-shaped, and they have been 




Fig. 214. — A Set op Bone Implements.* 

laboriously carved from large bones, and finished with nearly as 
much uniformity, care, and skill as a modern mechanic would be- 
stow upon a set of implements of ivory or metal They look as if 
they would be much more at home in an apothecary's shop than in 
an Indian wigwam. They surely can not be regarded as belonging 
to the equipment of a typical hunting or fishing Indian. They also 
seem too clean and delicate for use in mixing mineral paints. Per- 
haps they were designed as little spatulffi for mixing the salves and 
decoctions m the aboriginal shop of some old medicine man. 
Whatever was their use, they at least appear to represent some 
trade or occupation pertaining to a civilized or semi-civilized con- 
dition of society. 



• Author's collection. 
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The articlee of bone represented in Fig, 215 also have a some- 
what more respectable appearance than ordinary " Indian relics." 
Views of the two sides of the largest object are presented, to show 
the ornamental carvings upon it. It is probably a portioD of a 
handle or implement. It was found in the gravel bed of the island 
in the Cumberland river below the extensive burial grounds on the 
east bank opposite Nashville. It is evidently a piece of aboriginal 
work. The bone needle is from a stone grave. The little bird 
amulet or totem is not unlike the types of rude bird heads engraved 
upon some of the shell gorgets from the Nashville district. It was 




Fig. 215.— Objects of Bo.vk (Acthai. Size}.' 



found in a stone grave upon Judge Cooper's farm, containing also 
vessels of pottery and heads, by Mr, Buchanan and the writer. 

Among the most numerous objects of bone deposited in the 
stone graves are the vertebne of animals. Most of them have been 
ground or polished, probably by use as implements. We have two 
from the same grave that have been ground or cut into cubes with 
flat sides. They may possibly have been used in polishing potterj' 
or stone implements. As heretofore stated, it seems singular that 
tool handles of hone and horn are not more frequently found. If 
commonly used, more of them should have been preserved. It may 
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be that implemeut handles were usually made of wood, as we have 
suggested. 

Objects op Shell. — The objects of shell discovered in the an- 
cient cemeteries of Tennessee are of special interest. Indeed, we 
doubt whether any of the antiques of pottery or stone equal in 
archseological value some of the remarkable engraved gorgets of 
shell from the ancient graves and mounds of Tennessee and the 
states adjacent. It seems there was an age of shell as well as an 
" age of stone " in ancient Tennessee. The rude sepulchers of 
stone, the faithful depositories of so many objects of aboriginal art 
and industry, have again interposed to save from destruction a vast 
store of materials of shell — implements, utensils, vessels, gorgets, 
beads, pendants, pins, ornaments, and other articles in great variety, 
illustrating the manner of life of the ancient inhabitants of Tennes- 
see. The unburied objects of shell lost by the waste of time and 
exposure doubtless far outnumbered the remains found in the 
graves. The ancient villagers of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
valleys must have been industrious and thrifty travelers and traders 
to have been able to bring or import from the far Gulf or South 
Atlantic coasts, by purchase or exchange, the vast numbers of arti- 
cles manufactured from marine shells. 

According to the journals of the early discoverers, the natives 
of ancient Florida placed large shells from the sea upon the graves 
and burial mounds of the dead. Cabeza de Vaca tells us that sea 
shells and the " hearts " of shells were among the articles of mer- 
chandise sold by him and exchanged in his trading expeditions 
through the Gulf States. Adair, Bartram, and Haywood also men- 
tion the use of drinking cups of shell by the modern southern In- 
dians. We are told by the old Spanish chronicles, that the great 
Aztec chief, Montezuma, used cups of " natural shells richly set 
with jewels.'* The far inland Indians of the pueblos of Arizona 
also used large shells from the sea as drinking vessels. We might, 
therefore, reasonably expect that these objects would \^e deposited 
in the graves of the ancient Indians with their other worldly treas- 
ures. They are found in the mounds and ancient cemeteries as far 
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from the seaboard as Iowa and Michigan, but nowhere, it seems, in 
such abundiini.'0 and in such variety of forma as iu TcnnoHsee. 

Mr. W. n. Holmes, of the Bureau of Kthnology, calls Tennes- 
see a "great store-house " of ancient remains of shell. Mure than 
half of the line engraved gorgets and a targe pruportioii of the 
other ohjei-ts illnatrated in his very interesting and comprehensive 
article upon ancient shell remains, are from the valleya of the Tcd- 
Deesee and Cumberland rivers. 

Of the marine shells, the Busycon perversum, or conch, is 
found in the greatest numbers. Thousands of thorn inust hare 




Pio. 2I<). — CoNC 



been used in mannfaeturing the various utensils, ornaments, 
implements discovered. The interior columns were utilized in 
making pins, beads, and other articles; the outside shells remaining 
formed useful and convenient vessels and cupe. The cassis. tlK^ 
etrombus, the oliva, and other univalves were also used. The main 
supplies, however, came from the more convenient unioa, or niiissd 
shells of the rivers. They were pounded into powder to temper tlic 
tine clays in the manufacture of pottery. They were utilized m 
spoons, forks, paint cups, knives, and mechanical and gardeuiti^ 
tools. Thousands of them were cut into beads and ornaments. 



t Author'a coUeclion. 
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Among the most familiar objects made from the conch sheila, 
are the uups represented in Fig. 216. The little shell with the hole 
for suapension was probably a toy cup. The interior columns and 
partitions have been skillfully removed. These vessels are light 
and convenient, and are stronger than the bowls of pottery. The 
larger specimen illustrated is but seven inches long. We have 
others measuring ten inches, and still larger onea are found in the 
graves. 

Many of the shell forms were reproduced in pottery. The ves- 
BeU represented in Fig. 217 were evidently fashioned after conch 
shell models or suggested by them.* 




Fig. 217.— iSHBLL Fotma 



Since the illustrations in the chapter upon pottery were pre- 
pared, we have obtained from the Noel cemetery a beautiful vessel 
of pottery molded in imitation of a double shell, suggested, doubt- 
less, by the valves of the uuio (Fig, 218V It is q fine piece of ware, 
with thin walls and more graceful proportions than the engraving 
represents. Many dainty little cupa in pottery were also fashioned 
in the shape of the unio. 

The vessels of shell and pottery discovered in the graves were 
probably originally well supplied with footi, placed there to he uwcd 
upon the journey into the next world, as nearly all of them were 

• A veeael of pottery from a bnrial mound in .^rkan»(a>t. fa«hinned in nlmost ex- 
act imitation of the conch shell, ia iUuetrated in the i^cond .Annual Kcport oF Iht< 
Bureau of Ethnology, Plate XXII. 

t Author's collection. 
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supplied vvitt B] oons Tlie i ocl ha^ disappeared by absorbtion a 
decay, but tl ^f i ll\ f r^servod. They are found i 




Fio. 218.— Double Siiell Pobh in Pottert, Nosl CBMrTRBV.' 



the vessels, and somerimee within the very bones of the hand 
Good examples of the shell spoons may be seen in Fig. 219. TH 




Fig. 219.— TrpicAL Shbll Spoons, Nobi. Ckmktehv (On 



little spoon was obtained in the grave of a child. It will b« < 
served, from the side of the bivalve selected, that the spoons wd 
made for use in the right hand, showing that the mound huildi 
like his white successor, waa " righthunded." In our exploratioj 

* Author's collection. 
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we have not observed a spoon made for utio in ilifi luft lintiij ; but wi> 
are ioformed by Mr. Holmes that there are two ii[>u<!iiii<>nit or thU 
form in the National Museum (from TonncMHOi! ami KtintiKtky). 

A shell spoon of another type is illutitrutud iti Kig. '2'2f}. It. In 
a little over four inches loug, and about two inchoii widu. Mniiy 
varieties of these convenient little utcq^ila are found. Tliti itiH'iiKit 
tribes of Tennessee were evidently more rcfiimd in tlieir nmriin'r of 
eating than some of their more savitgc neiKblxTH rditnide iil' llio 
mound diatricts. Their shell spoons were of vt-.ry propter and lim- 
ited size. Beverly, in his History of Virginiu, iriforrnN i» that. rb« 




Fig, ■jSa.—^HKi.t 



Indians of the Atlanti/^ i-^oant ate with laff('< r/K'klf"«hAll i^y>r.a. 
"The Spoonfl they do ftat with," he ntutt*, •• lU, f(f.i,*tr»Hy i,/,Ul uit.t 
a Pint: and they lanjrh at the f'n^tiah tor muif( »ti»\\ tm*^. ■*>;..'^f, 
they most be forr;««l to irtrrj tt ofTfu to t.>i«tr \ioiith* tkaf. 't,^,f 
Anna are in Wn^er of l^nriff t'trt-ji tffori thf.ir lU-ily," * 

The fomu of th4S ^riell jtf^^.rin ff .m th* ircavw* w*r* i -v, n^4 
as models by the old yAX^ey rti^kfr^, sut w •ito-Ptv i^ tft* v^ •*^ 
reaented in Fijr. 221. 

The orif^nal v*r»«*:l in a mnf-M ti^rftj'r irftitafwm ".f *fl.^. tryy.'\ 
form than thft •^n^n^nuy. Tb* walU '<(' tl.jj Kr.'^ '•.-»: *j". * v..-^ 
a." thin as the ^h^^U »fr>.r '«i-.,''ih if. *'»* tn^4U\\M\. f--. j< aw -gr!--- . :.', 
delicately torra«l m irn-^^rn fihma ■**«■« aft/i ha- -U-n'^rif^ >■' 
formed ii,-*et'iv ^«rr;ft*t ,« ,u 'Jay f(. i4 *tafhi. .rt^f^« p <!« *iiM -.-«■ 
ten inches ion^ 

• Anr.hnr'* -r,\\i-f.i.n 

' Hititiir? ^ V,rj;i.'a -vtf^ '.Hit. 
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Among the domestic conveniences of the Stone Grave race, 
knives and spoons seem to have abounded. There were doubtless 
some substitute for forks. Perhaps the pointed bone implements 
supplied their place, or, more likely, aboriginal fingers^ in most 
cases, performed the duty now assigned to forks; yet we are not 
without evidence that these progressive villagers, in their march 
toward civilization (for they were evidently making good progress 
in that direction), had begun to realize the necessity for forks, and 




Fig. 221.— Spoon-shaped Bowl, Pottery (One-fourth),* 

had really invented an aboriginal fork of considerable promise (Fig. 
222). This unique implement, carefully carved from the side of a 
conch shell, is a kind of combination spoon and fork. It was dis- 
covered in a stone grave by one of our men (George Wood), in ex- 
ploring, under our direction, the ancient burial grounds on Judge 
W. F. Cooper's farm, on the bank of the Cumberland river, a few 
miles above Nashville. Its shape was evidently suggested by the 
form of the human hand, which had doubtless generally officiated 
as a fork, or in lieu of a fork, at the aboriginal repast. It is a little 
over three inches long, and about an inch and three-quarters wide. 
This little implement might have developed into a very convenient 
fork in a century or more of progress. The hole was doubtless in- 
tended for suspension on the neck or at the girdle of its owner. 
Forks, as part of the equipment of a dining-table, are a modern inven- 
tion, but three or four centuries old. The Turks and Chinese have 
not yet learned to use them. They were unknown to the Romans 

* Author 8 collection. 
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and Greeks, aiid to Mexican and Peruvian civili7.ution. Wo tiiuy 
therefore regard this embryo fork, or apooii-fork, an a riioot iiitor««t- 
ing evidence of progress among the nativefi of the Cumberland vullt'y. 
It is probably the only pre-Columbian fork discovered in Atiioritia, 
and may antedate all other forks intended tor individual or tablu uhu. 




It is certainly older than any of the. foar-pronj^Ml f'TkM of civHi;;*!*] 
Bociely, as they are an invention of the nint-K^.-ntb ttt-uUiry. 

Many curious pins of efael) are aliio found in th«^uvirii. Horiift 
of the long, slender forms were probably umvI m ornani'-irtM ihr llin 
hair; others were applied to me':h»nuAl wmn. W't b»v<i two 
** pins" from a jErrave in '1a'^c-f>u 'toauty, ahi^at thf»r« iin:)i»-<i I"rp((. 
with besdf i\iii\t^l likt: '.-oninfrii usiii?!. Tiit •^olnuu-Msi'. t,f tin: lartC" 
coucbs or ba5y<.->'>a^ f^in^'.-lt':4 mfjiX ot th*: »jat«rial for fh''*'' {Aw 
and iiail-ehaf«d obj^rt^ 

The Ihii* *h-rJ t,iM:Vtii T'-t. 22Hf^ wa< 'tnsr*<Tii"n*iy '■nrvi'ii trnm 
the iMAvr yi'-i:.z aad ^.i.^r \^.-yhzA'.':*A'iAr '^/iWiUh '4 'itnr oi tbf»ii *)i'lli. 

The mfrOl'TT 'A r,h* C*i':i,4)i>;, mA \hf. ««»>; »b»f iiiJ/j/'-^tMl 

thi« flmeftiil 'i-ni.* or,J^-;t. *!;«& v* vjji'i.^j».u a v^tiwi,Ht a/|*»n''''l < 'tti 
ditioa frf" STj^TT, ••■-,.-:£, i.rT>..*s ■»',-,,'l j..'A "s.'maiJy M fovri'l ii. d." 
temi-waffT ^^i^itft ■',:! L:..',!::_ii';'i; lr'->«, Tl.*/ i>tJ//»»(( t'/ th'i Icrd"- '// 
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Among the most familiar and interesting objects obtained from 
the stone graves of Tennessee are the beads and personal ornaments 
of shell. This would naturally be expected from the characteritics 
of the native races of America, whether savage or semi-civilized. 
All the modern tribes of Indians have adorned their persons and ap- 




Fio. 223. — A Bracket of Shell from a Grave (Actual Size).* 

parel with beads and ornaments. The Mexicans, the Peruvians, 
and the tribes of the pueblos were no exceptions to the general rule. 
Captain John Smith, writing of Powhattan, informs us that he was 
"richly hung with manie Chaynes of great Pearles about his 
necke," and that the young women about him wore " a great chaine 
of white Beades over their Shoulders." f 

A large proportion of the beads of shell from the graves do not 
differ materially from the discoidal and tubular forms common 
among the modern tribes. Other types, however, are found, un- 
known or unobserved in later times. The greater portion of them 
have lost their gloss ami finish, and some of them have crumbled 

* Historical Society collection. 

t True Relation of Virginia, pages 33, 34. 
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into fragments or dust, but we have secured many fine specimens 
apparently in as perfect a state as when first made. It would he a 
labor to count the number of beads on the different strings hanging 
in our collection. 




Fm. 224.— ShtELL Bealis 



Graves (Actual 8izb|.* 



Some of the ordinary forms of diec-shaped beads of shell are 
shown in Fig. 224 (actual size). 

The large shell, perforated for suspension, the Oliva literata of 




Fio. 225.— Lasqe Diekuiual Bkadd, Hickmah Ooontv. 



the Atlantic coast, is frequently found with other beads, and prob- 
ably sometimes hung upon the strands of araaller beads, M r^ 
aented. 

About fifty of the fine large discoidaJ 

* Author'ii collection. 
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found by Mr. Henry Nixon, of Centerville, in a single grave in 
Hickman county (Middle Tennessee). He kindly presented them to 
the writer. They are more than three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The holes are exact and carefully drilled, and the beads are 
symmetrical and well formed. The strings that held all these beads 
have long since decayed and disappeared, but many of them are 
found about the necks of the skeletons in the graves, as if they had 
been worn as necklaces. Some of them were probably worn as 
bracelets ; others were doubtless placed with the dead as tributes. 
These discoidal beads were typical varieties used by the modern In- 
dians of the southern coast, when first visited by the whites. The 
great numbers of them found suggest that many of them were prob- 
ably iised as wampum in ornamental belts or dress bands, or per- 
haps as shell money. 

The historic tribes of both the North and South used certain 
varieties of shell beads as currency. Their value as ornament^ 
probably first led to their being adopted as a convenient medium 
of exchange in bartering commodities. It seems scarcely possible 
that so many of them, of exactly the same size and form, would 
have been manufactured for merely ornamental purposes, yet thou- 
sands of the smaller classes were sometimes used by the modern In- 
dians in a single belt of wampum. The belt delivered by the 
Sachems of the Leni Lenape to William Penn, in 1682, contained 
about three thousand. One of the historic belts of the Onandaguas 
contained nearly ten thousand. It can not be a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that so many beads are sometimes found in a single grave. 
It will be remembered that the female figure in the Sumner county 
pictograph, in the collection of the Historical Society (Plate II), ap- 
pears to be holding a belt in her hand, probably a belt of wampum. 

Adair informs us that shell beads had a fixed value as currency 
among the Cherokees and other tribes of southern Indians.* 

* "Formerly, four deer-skins was the price of a large conch shell bead about the 
length and thickness of a man's forefinger, which they fixed to the crown of their 
head as an high ornament, so greatly they valued them."— History of the American 
Indians, page 170. 
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Beverly, in hia Hietorj of Virginia, tells us that the Indians 
"had nothing which they reckoned riches, before the English went 
among them, except Peak, Roenoke, and such trifles, made out of 
the Cunk Shell. These passed with them instead of gold and silver, 
and served them both for money and ornaments. It was the En- 
glish alone that taught them first to put a value on their Skins and 
Furs, and to make trade of them." (Page 95.) 

Qreat numhera of heads of shell are found in the ancient graves 
of California that do not differ from the wampum or shell money 
used by the modern tribes of that section.* 




Fia. 226.— Various Tvpes oc Beads ( Two-thirds) .t 



Various forms of beads are represented in Fig. 226 (two-thirds 
actual size). All are of shell, excepting the little string made of the 
teeth of the wolf, or of some wild animal.| 

The illustration scarcely does justice to some of the beautiful 
specimens of shell beads in our collection. A few of them have 
not lost their original luster, and many of them are large and 

* Shell beads ivere used as currencj' by the Indians o( the Pacific Coast. — Lewis 
and Clark's Expeditioa, page 73. 

t Author's collection. 

t We are indebted to Mr. Zach. Patrick, of Rutherford county, lor this rare 
string of ancient beads^ 
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symmetrically formed. Hanging together in strings, they present 
a very different appearance from the pictures representing them. 

We have not discovered any beads in the stone graves that 
we can with certainty identify as pearls, although many of them 
have the forms of pearls, and even in their somewhat decayed 
state show the glistening laminse of pearly shells, but the laminsB 
are flat, and unlike the spherical formation of the pearL De 
Soto's journalists, and other writers, reported that the natives pos- 
sessed great numbers of pearls and necklaces of pearls. Perhaps 
the irridescent shell beads were mistaken by the soldiers of De Soto 












Fig. 227.— Tebra CJotta Beads from the Graves (Two-rnreDs).* 

for pearls. The shells seem more enduring than the delicate pearls, 
and probably most of the latter have dissolved into their original 
lime, and disappeared. Many fine pearls are found in the mussel 
shells of the southern rivers. They do not usually equal the 
oriental and Pacific coast pearls, but some of them are large and 
beautiful. 

Wo have a hundred or more river pearls in our collection of 
gems — a few of them about a third of an inch in diameter. We are 
very familiar with their forms and appearance, yet, we repeat, we 
have not found them in the graves, either perfect or as beads, and 



♦ Author's collection. 
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we think aome of the pearls reported to have heen discovered in 
the graves may have been only pearl-ehaped beads of shell. 

Many of the forms of shell beads were imitated in pottery, as 
may he seen in Fig. 227. Some of them are perforated ; others are 
grooved in the middle for stringing. We describe them as "terra 
cotta beads," as they are made of the finest clay paste of a dark 
rich color, burned almost to the hardness of stone. They are very 
symmetrical in form 

Fig. 228 represents some of the large beads or bead-shaped ob- 
jects of stone from the graves. The specimen on the right is made 
of brilliant red jasper. 

The most beautiful stone beads we have observed are the long. 




Fis. 228. — Labok Bbadb ob £BAi>-fiHAFED Objects op Stonk (Tureb-poukths).* 



delicately -formed tubular beads of red and yellow jasper, found in 
Mississippi. The forms and material appear to be a specialty of 
that state. They are fine specimens of lapidary work, some of them 
being two or three inches long. The perforations in the hard jasper 
are as exact as if drilled by machinery.f 

The Gorgets. — We now pass to the consideration of another 
class of ornaments of shell — the gorgets. We doubt whether any 
of the ancient remains found within the mound area equal some of 
these antiques in archceological interest, unless we except the en- 
graved plates of gorgets of copper from Georgia and Illinois, which 
are of somewhat similar character. 

■ Author's collection. 

r Prof. R. B. Fulton, of the Uoiversity of MiwisBippi, kindijr sent tifl a naml] 
of fine Bpecimene from h'la collectioo, for examination. 
21 
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The vestiges of aueient art, by which we may hope to trace the 
state of civilization or semi-civilization reached by the mysterious 
race named for convenience " the mound builders," are often uncer- 
tain or contradictory. They have led to much discussion and 
widely diverging opinions. The evidences are very conflicting. 
Here and there, however, archaeologists have been able to discover a 
few quite significant traces of a state of culture above the plane of 
ordinary aboriginal life in the Mississippi valley, as viewed from a 
historic or frontier stand-point. Some of the gorgets of shell from 
Tennessee and the states adjacent belong to this class of testimony. 
They tell a much more exact and intelligible story of the state of 
society in the prehistoric period in certain sections than can be dis- 
covered from the pipes and pottery, or even from the remarkable 
forms of the great earth-works. 

The early discoverers inform us that gorgets of shell, orna- 
mented with various devices, were worn as breast-plates by the 
natives of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Lawson, who visitetl 
North Carolina in 1700, states: "They (the Indians) oftentimes 
make of this shell (the conch) a sort of gorge, which they wear 
about their neck in a string, so it hangs on their collar, whereon 
is sometimes graven a cross, or some old sort of figure which comes 
next in their fancy." * 

Beverly, writing of the Indians of Virginia, also states : " Of 
this shell they also make round tablets of about four inches in di- 
ameter, which they polish as smooth as the other, and sometimes 
they etch or grave thereon circles, stars, a half-moon, or any other 
figure suitable to their fancy." f 

Gorgets or pendants of shell, stone, or metal are among the 
typical ornaments of the native races of America. They were worn 
by the tribes of California and of the pueblos. They appear in the 
Aztec pictures and upon the Maya tablets. They are suspended 
from necklaces, and are to be seen upon the breasts of the mytho- 

* History of Carolina (Haloigh), 1850. pagti 'Mb. 
t History ot Virjurinia (Ix)iidon), 1705, page 58. 
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logical and historic figures. They will also be noticed upon the 
figures of the Sumner county pietograph. We might well expect, 
therefore, to find them in exploring the ancient graves of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Many of the types from the graves are not unlike 
the gorgets worn within the historic period. 

Some of them are entirely plain ; others are etched with 
various simple devices; but a few have been found that are among 
the finest specimens of ahoriginat art in engraving, and afford in- 
formation of unusual interest to the student of archaeology. 

Types of nnengraved shell pendants or gorgets from the cen- 
tral portion of the state are shown in Fig. 229. 




Fig. 229.— Sill 



Brraht Ornaments, Middle TENNEK'ti 



No. 1, the plain, simple disk, is the most common type found iu 
the graves and ancient settlements. We have a number of these 
specimens, ranging from the size of a discoidal bead to four inches 
in diameter. 

Nos. 2 and 3 (Johnson collection) are unusual and beautiful 
types, recently found by II. L. Johnson in a rock grave under a 
cliff in Jackson county, Tennessee. There were about forty conch 
shell beads in the same grave. The unique little ring pendant or 
symbol is unfortunately slightly broken. In the rim there are 
thirteen segments of circles, the usual number of divisions or scal- 
lops in this class of gorgets, a characteristic evidently of Bome mg>- 
nificance, as will be shown hereafter. The large eqnar^ 
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unique. It must have been worn many years, and perhaps during 
more than one generation, as deep furrows have been worn by the 
strings in the hard shell above the original holes drilled for its sus- 
pension. 

These unengraved pendants may have been mere ornaments, or 
they may have had some significance as symbols or amulets. Possi- 
bly, some of them were painted with totemic devices. We pre- 
sume, however, the beautiful colors of the natural shells, and their 
varied forms, were their chief attractions. 

The engraved gorgets are of much greater importance. It 
seems singular that the advanced tribes once occupying the central 
portion of the Mississippi valley, and whose remains show many ev- 
idences of a very interesting although limited culture, should have 
left no architectural monuments of stone, or inscriptions or writings 
in pottery or stone, on the plane of their highest development. 
Some of their shell and copper plates, however, and a few inecribed 
tablets, give us a glimpse of their better state, and confirm the 
other evidences of their culture. They establish the fact thai it 
actually existed and was of a very interesting character. 

The most familiar type of the engraved gorgets from the graves 
in the vicinity of Nashville are ornamented with circles or circular 
devices. One of the largest and most beautiful specimens of this 
type (Fig. 230) was found by Dr. Joseph Jones in the large mound 
on the bank of the Cumberland opposite Nashville.* 

We quote Dr. Jones's description of this fine gorget and of its 
discovery : " In a carefully constructed stone sarcophagus, in which 
the face of the skeleton was looking toward the setting sun, a beau- 
tiful shell ornament was found resting upon the breast-bone of the 
skeleton. This shell ornament is four and four-tenths inches in di- 
ameter, and it is ornamented on its concave surface with a small 
circle in the center, and four concentric bands, diflTerently figured, 
in relief. The first band is filled by a simple volute ; the second is 

* We are indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, for this illustration from Dr. Jones's work, page 43. 
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plain; while the third is dotted and has nine amall bosaeB carved at 
unequal distances upon it. The outer band is made up of fourteen 
small elliptical bosses, the outer edges of which give to the object a 
scalloped rim. This ornameDt, on its concave figured surface, has 
been covered with red paint, much of which was still visible. The 
convex smooth surface is highly polished and plain, with the excep- 
tion of three concentric marks. This ornament, when found, lay 
upon the breast-bone with the concave surface uppermost, as if it 
had been worn iu this position, suspended around the neck, as the 
two holes for the thong or string were in that portion of the border 




which pointed directly to the chin or central portion of the lower 
jaw of the skeleton. The marks of the thong by which it was sus- 
pended are manifest upon both the anterior and posterior surfaces, 
and, in addition to this, the paint is worn ofl' from the circular 
space bounded below by the two holes." * 

Since Dr. Jones's discovery, many tine shell gorgets of the ro- 
sette or scalloped-disc design have been obtained from the stone 
graves in the vicinity of Nashville. Prof. Powell, of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, discovered one of the same size in a stone grave on 
the Bowling farm, west of Nashville, and there are several in the 

* Aborigioal licmains of Teunessee, pages 42, 43. 
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Peabody Museum and in the collection of the Tennessee Historical 
Society. 

We have obtained a number of good specimens of the same 
type from the burial ground upon the Noel farm, one of them for- 
tunately as firm and durable as when it was made. 

In the same cemetery we found a large shell disc of this pat- 
tern, with two sets of holes on opposite sides, above the center, ar- 
ranged to hold it in place on the breast more conveniently and 
steadily. 

The circles or sun symbols engraved upon these gorgets evi- 
dently had some special significance in the mythology, religion, or 
customs of the ancient people of the Cumberland valley. Upon no 
other theory can we explain their strict adherence to the details of 
these peculiar designs. If intended for mere ornamentation, the 
forms would have been varied to suit the fancy of the engraver, as 
w^ere the forms and ornaments of the pipes. The circles on the rim 
nearly always number thirteen, and are of uniform size. Occasion- 
ally one is found like Fig. 230 with fourteen circles. The discs vary 
in diameter from three to four or more inches, but the designs are 
not materially changed. Their uniformity is very remarkable. 
Similar circles or sun symbols will be observed upon the skirts of 
the dresses of the two chiefs and on the banners in the Sumner 
county pictograph. Father Membre tells us they were painted 
upon the dresses of the natives of the Red River country when he 
visited them, in 1681. He also states that they worshiped the sun.* 

The Natchez, and other tribes, were also sun-worshipers. It 
therefore seems probable that these symbols — the circles and stars 
upon the ancient discs of shell, and the crescent forms of some of 
the stone implements — were in some way connected with the relig- 
ious rites of their predecessors. They may have marked the period 
of time or the numbers of sacred observances. 

Another type of the shell gorgets found in Middle Tennessee, 
is illustrated in Fig. 231. 

♦ Piscoverv of the Mississippi (Shoa), pages 217, 228. 
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This beautiful speciinen was obtained by Mr. D. G. Charles in 
a grave in the ancient burial mound on Buffalo creek, in Wayne 
county (Middle Tennessee), one of the southern eountiee of the 
state. The copper ornaments, or trappings, supposed to be relics of 
De Soto's campaign, were reported to have been found in the same 
grave. Whatever may have been the history of the relics of cop- 
per, there cau be no doubt as to the antiquity or genuineness of this 
interesting shell disc, or of the other shell and pottery remains 




Fra. 231.— Shill Goeget, Wav«b Covstv I.Uttal J^itBj,* 

foQod with it. Iti9 tinie-hoDored ap|>ear8nce. its still polished sur- 
face, and the spirited figures so skillfully engraved upon it. tell a 
story that no archseologist or collector can mistake. It V>elongB to 
a well known type, occasionally found in the vicinity of yaeliville. 
One of the larjirest and finest gorgets upon which this deeign was 
engraved 'i6 from Miwiissippi, and is in the National Museum, at 
Washingtou. It is well illustrated in Mr, Ilolmee'e work upon sbell 

' Author's ('Citlf<^on. 
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remains. The engraving upon the Mississippi shell and Fig. 231 
are almost identical. The latter, although smaller, is even more 
skillfully executed. Its genuineness may well be vindicated in the 
fact that we have had no little difficulty in finding an artist able to 
represent correctly the exactness, and beauty of the original en- 
graving. 

Conceding that the marks of antiquity upon the shell might 
possibly be produced or imitated, no one but a master could coun- 
terfeit the skillfully engraved designs upon it. 

Several gorgets of shell, with similar but generally more rudely 
executed figures, have been discovered in the vicinity of Nashville, 
and in the neighboring counties. The four bird heads with long 
sharp mandibles and tufted crowns, the four-sided figures with the 
straight regular lines, and endless scroll, and circle corners, t^lways 
appear upon the concave side of the disCy showing that, whether rudely 
or elaborately executed, the exact symbols are represented^ thus con- 
firming their use as family or tribal msignia. We recently re- 
ceived a fine specimen with this design upon it, about three and 
one-fourth inches in diameter — now on the desk before us. It is 
discolored and incrusted with brown patina, a sure indication of 
great age, but the incised lines of its fine engraving are still visi- 
ble. The latter is nearly a duplicate of the design illustrated. Its 
central figure has but eight points or angles, and the shell is not 
perforated in the center. It was found in a stone grave in Smith 
county, near Dixon Springs.* 

The other specimens discovered have been described by Prof. 
Putnam and Mr. Holmes. 

It IS probable that the tribe or clan of the Stone Grave race 
that wore this ancient emblem or totem as a breastplate or orna- 
ment at one time occupied the territory extending from the Cum- 
berland river, above Nashville, into the State of Mississippi, as all 
of these gorgets were discovered within these limits. 

Birds were connected with many of the myths and poetic fan- 

* Mr. W. W. Ferguson, of Smith county, kindly sent it for examination. 
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cieB of the morlern tribes. They were among the family totems of 
the Chickttsawe, the Creeka, and the Cherokeea.* 

The eagle, the turkey, the crane, aud the heron were totems. 
Perhaps the crested heron may have been the typical bird repre- 
sented, or possibly the more humble woodpecker furnished the 
model. The four incised lines, and the endless ornamental scroll, 
were favorite designs of the old pottery makers, and will be ob- 
served upon the vessels Illustrated in Fig. 50 and Plate VIII. 




FlO. 232.— GOSQKT WITH S\MBOL OF THE CbOSS (TbREB-FOU 



Mr, Holmes introduces an illustration of a quite similar four- 
sided Ecroll fignre copied from an ancient Aztec picture. % 

The central figure in the disc (Fig, 231), representing the sun, 
has twelve points, the same number engraved upon the fine Missis- 
sippi gorget — representing perhaps the twelve lunar periods, 

The httle cross in the center of the disc is a symbol frequently 
found, in some form, upon the engraved gorgets. 

A better example of this symbol will be found upon the gorget 
illustrated in Fig. 232. 

• Ancient Society (Morgan), pages 161, 163, 164. 

t Buchanan collection. 

J Second Annnal Report Bureau of I'tlitiolnpj-, Plate LIX. 
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It was recently discovered by Mr. W. D. Buchanan, of Nash- 
ville, in a stone grave of the ancient cemetery on Judge W. F. 
Cooper's farm, a few miles east of Nashville, on the bank of the 
Cumberland river. The shell is discolored, incrusted, and mottled 
with age, but the figure of the cross is cut through it, as precisely, 
and with as sharp and straight edges, as if the work were executed 
by a skilled mechanic with metallic tools. 

A large thin gorget of copper, with a marginal band and a 
symmetrical cross cut through its center, of the exact form of this 
cross of shell, was discovered in one of the Ohio mounds, and is 
now in the Museum of Natural History, at New York. Mr. Holmes 
gives a fine illustration of it. The two gorgets from these two 
mound sections, ornamented with designs so similar and peculiar, 
are very suggestive. There can be no question as to the antiquity 
of the Buchanan gorget. It is probably of purely aboriginal origin. 
We assisted in exploring the extensive burial grounds in which it 
was found. Nothing was discovered indicating contact with the 
whites, or early Europeans, unless this device of the cross can be 
considered as evidence of this fact. 

Cross-shaped figures or ornaments have frequently been dis- 
covered among ancient remains in America. In considering this 
subject, Mr. Holmes oflFers the following interesting reflections: 
" The discoverers and early explorers of the New World were filled 
with surprise when they beheld their own sacred emblem, the cross, 
mingling with the pagan devices of the western barbarian. Writers 
have speculated in vain; the mystery yet remains unsolved. At- 
tempts to connect the use of the cross by prehistoric Americans 
with its use in the East have signally failed, and we are compelled 
to look on its occurrence here as one of those strange coincidences 
so often found in the practices of people totally foreign to each 
other. If written history does not establish beyond a doubt that 
the cross had a place in our aboriginal symbolism, we have but to 
turn to .the pages of the archaeological record, where we find that 
it occupies a place in ancient American art so intimately inter- 
woven with conceptions peculiar to the continent that it can not 
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be separated from them. It is found associated with other pre- 
historic remains throughout nearly the entire length and breadth of 
America." * 

Another device engraved upon the shell gorgets found in the 
ancient graves and mounds of Tennessee is the serpent. The discs 
with this design appear to have been mainly used by the tribe or 
tribes that occupied the valleys of East Tennessee, as nearly all of 
them have been found in that section. 

The serpent was an important figure or symbol in the my- 
thology of the native races of America, and was associated with 
many of their religious rites. The most remarkable effigy mound 
constructed by the mound builders of Ohio was fashioned in its 
form. It was connected with the sacred ceremonies of the Mexican 
and Central Americans. The rattlesnake was a totem or symbol 
of the Moqui and Laguna Indians of the pueblos,t and was promi- 
nent in the religious ceremonies of the Zunis. The snake was also 
a totem of the Shawnees, and of a number of the northern tribes. J 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it was selected by one of the 
tribes of mound builders of Tennessee as the emblem to be engraved 
upon its breastplates of shell. Thirty or forty of these elaborately- 
carved gorgets have been discovered in the ancient mounds along 
the upper valleys of the Tennessee river — many of them four or 
five inches in diameter. 

Fig. 233 represents a typical specimen obtained from the great 
mound at Sevierville, Tennessee.|| 

The serpent is engraved upon the concave side of the shell disc, 
cut from the Busycon. The holes for suspension will be observed. 
The head with the large eye, and widely-opened mouth, and the scaly 
coil are carved with considerable spirit. The tail and rattles are 

* Second Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, page 28. 

t Ancient Society (Morgan), pages 179, 180. 

i Ancient Society (Morgan), page 168. 

I The illustration is from Mr. Holmes's article in the Second Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Plate LXIl. We are indebUnl to Major J. W. Fowell lor 
electrotypes of a number of the shell gorcrets illustrated in this cha* 
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behind the head. The uniformity of these peculiar designs, almost 
invariably engraved upon the concave surface of the shell, is remark- 
able. All of them have the same general form, although none of 
them are quite alike in details. 

The central head, the coiled body with ita complicatefl and ob- 
scure invoiutions, the scaly surface, and the marginal band, are con- 
stantly repeated in the general design. Sometimes the strange coiled 
figures can scarcely be recognized, yet, upon patient examination, 




Fio, 233.— Kattlessake (.obget, MiJIaiion Moisd, Tennesseb (Actial Sub). 



the mythological serpent is always found to be represented. The 
main features of this mysterious design must have been regarded as 
of great significance by the tribe or branch of the Indian family 
that wore tliose elaltorate breastplates. 

Outline engravings of two other familiar types of these mys- 
terions designs (Figs. 2-34 and 23r>) are introduced to show their re- 
markable cliaracter. Tlie long diameter of Fig. 234 — nearly six 
inches, — will give a correct impression of the general dimensions of 
these large gorgets. The examples ]in'sent«?d are not exceptional. 
Nearly all of tlioiii are equally well carved, and represent the same 
strange symbolism of the mythology or religion of the native races. 
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The central head and eye, the open month, the coiled body, tail, and 
rattles, will be observed upon close examination. 

In the collection of the Tennessee Historical Society, at Nash- 




2:15.— Rattlbsnakb GotwBra, Eabt T^skcmeb. 



ville, there is a fine specimen, nearly six inches in diameter, of the 
type represented by Fig. 234. It ts from one of the llarpeth ceme- 
teries, south ot Nuahville. 




FiQ. 236. — Enoravbu Stonb Disc, Cartragr .-Alabama {Oi 

In his work upon Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans, Mr. 
Holmes, of the Bureau of Ethnology, presents an illustration of a 

* Kationsl Museum. 
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Stone disc in the National Museum, from Carthage, Alabama, upon 
which remarkable serpent figures are engraved (Fig. 236). 

Regarding this interesting stone, Mr. Holmes states : " I have 
seen in the National Museum a curious specimen of stone disk, 
which should be mentioned in this place, although there is not suf- 
ficient assurance of its genuineness to allow it undisputed claim to a 
place among antiquities. It is a perfectly circular, neatly dressed 
sandstone disk, twelve inches in diameter and one-half an inch in 
thickness. Upon one face, we see three marginal incised lines, 
while on the other there is a well engraved design, which represents 
two entwined, or rather knotted, rattlesnakes; within the circular 
space enclosed by the bodies of the serpents is a well drawn band, 
in the palm of which is placed an open eye. This would probably 
have been omitted by the artist, had he fully appreciated the skepti- 
cal tendencies of the modern archaeologist. The margin of the 
plate is divided into seventeen sections by small semi-circular m- 
dentations. This object is said to have been obtained from a mound 
near Carthage, Alabama.*' * 

Mr. Holmes reports that " a similar specimen, from a mound 
near Lake Washington, Mississippi, is described by Mr. Ander- 
son." t 

We are inclined to regard this engraved disc as a genuine an- 
tique. The typical form of the stone; its discovery at Carthage, 
Alabama, the center of an advanced mound settlement; the coiled 
serpent figures; the angles or points behind the eyes, which occur 
upon the ancient stone and pottery figures from that section (see 
Figs. 62 and 84) ; the similarity of the open hand to the open band 
figures upon the vessels of pottery from Tennessee and Alabama 
(Fig. 40) — all seem to offer testimony confirming the genuineness 
of this relic. More of these plates or discs have been discovered in 
Alabama than in any other section. The two vessels of pottery 
decorated with the figures of an open hand, in general appearance 

♦ Second Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, page 278. 
t Cincinnati Quarterly Journal of Science, October, 1875. 
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not unlike the hand engraved upon the stone disc, have been re- 
ported or diBcovered since the pnblioation of Mr, Holnies'a article. 

The art in the engraving U of a high character, bat the latter 
is not more akillfull^ executed than the designs upon the highest 
type shell gorgeta and the copper plates, illnatrated in this chapter. 

The beautiful shell gorget engraved with the figure of a spider 
(Fig. 237) was obtained from a mound on Fain'a island, Tennessee. 
It is an onusual type. Specimens upon which this curious figure is 



Fio. 237.— Shell Goboet- 




TH8 f«PiDER Dbkiun', pAis'a Ihlani 

Size). 



more naturally and elaborately represented have been diseoverod 
ID the mounds at Xew Madrid, Missouri, and near East St. Louis, 
in Illinois.* 

The Bvnibol or figure of a cross is usually represented npoii tlie 
back of tiie spider, and the carvings arc most skillfully executed. 
The remarkable uniformity of design is also a characteristic of 
these "spider gorgets." It seems strange that they should be dis- 



* Th<; illuHtration is from tlie Secontl Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy. Plate l.XI. 
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covered in mound districts so widely separated as East Tennessee, 
Western Illinois, and Missouri; yet we have already learned that 
both of these sections were once probably occupied by the tribes or 
kindred of the Stone Grave race of Tennessee. Further evidences 
of the similarity of the ancient arts in these distant sections will be 
presented hereafter. 

We now come to the consideration of a series of ancient gor- 
gets of shell, engraved with designs representing the human form. 
These antiques we regard as of very great archaeological interest, as 
some of them probably mark the most advanced stages of art and 
development reached by the ancient inhabitants of America north 
of Mexico, and furnish information of a very definite and important 
character, as to the appearance, dress, and manners of the interest- 
ing race of mound builders, at the period when they were probably 
at the height of their power. 

A number of these shell breast-plates, carved from the Busy- 
con, representing the human face, have been discovered in the 
mounds of Tennessee, Virginia, and adjacent sections, but they are 
usually crude and of little value to the archaeologist. 

The figures engraved with the human form are also sometimes 
so peculiar and obscure that the devices upon them can scarcely be 
recognized, and are of interest chiefly as examples of mysterious 
symbolism. 

Two of these specimens, from the ancient mounds of East 
Tennessee, are illustrated in outlines m Figs. 238 and 239. 

The gorget from the McMahon mound, when discovered, was 
lying upon the breast of the skeleton. 

The strange coils and folds, engraved in incised lines upon the 
serpent discs, are not more complicated and mysterious than these 
designs. A casual inspection reveals little but a confused mass of 
involutions, but, upon patient observation, the heads, the bodies, 
arms, hands, legs, and feet will be discovered. More elaborate il- 
lustrations of these engraved breastplates may be found in Mr. 
Holmes's monograph, but the figures are as obscure as in the out- 
line sketches. The strange designs upon the three well-carved tab- 
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lets of stone fouud in Ohio — the Cincinnati, Wilmington, and 
Waverlj tablets — probably belong to the same class of mysterious 
symbols or totemic designs. 

A portion of the most remarkable engraved gorget of shell yet 
discovered in Tennessee is shown in Plate XVI. As the illustration 
is from Mr. Holmes's work, wo quote his interesting description of 
it: "Among the multitude of works of art collected within the last 
decade, very few will be fouud to surpass in interest the fragment of 
a shell gorget from the McMahon mound, at Sevierville, Tennes- 




Fio. 238.— Shbli- (ionoBT, McMauon's 
Hound, Sbvikbvillb (One-halp)." 



Fig, 239.— Shell Gorqbt, Lick Creek 
Mound, Meios Co. (O.NE-HALFi.t 



see. The disk, when entire, has been nearly five inches in diameter. 
A little more than one-third had crumble<l away, and the remaining 
portion was only preserved by the most careful handling, and by 
immediate immersion in a thin solution of glue. This speeiraen is 
the first of the kind ever brought to light in this country, and must 
certainly be regarded ae the highest example of aboriginal art ever 
found north of Mexico. The design, as in the other cases, has been 

* National Museum. 
1 I'eaboJy Museaoi. 
22 
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engraved on the convex surface of a polished shell disk, and repre- 
sents two human figures, plumed, and winged, and armed with 
eagles' talons, engaged in mortal combat. As in the last specimen 
described, this has, at first sight, an exotic look, bearing certainly, 
in its conception, a general resemblance to the marvelous bas-relieft 
of Mexico and Central America; but the resemblance goes no 
further, and we are at liberty to consider it a northern work m 
generis. The design has apparently covered the entire tablet, leav- 
ing no space for encircling lines. The two figures are in profile, and 
face each other in a fierce onset. Of the right-hand figure only the 
body, one arm, and one leg remain. The left-hand figure is almost 
complete; the outline of the face, one arm, and one foot being ob- 
literated. The right hand is raised above the head in the act of 
brandishing a long double-pointed knife. At the same time, this 
doughty warrior seems to be receiving a blow in the face from the 
right hand of the other combatant, in which is clutched a savage- 
looking blade, with a curved point. The hands are vigorously 
drawn, the joints are correctly placed, and the thumb presses down 
upon the outside of the forefinger, in its natural effort to tighten 
and secure the grasp. Two bands encircle the wrists, f^nd probably 
represent bracelets. The arms and shoulders are plain. The head 
is decorated with a single plume, which springs from a circular or- 
nament placed over the ear ; an angular figure extends forward from 
the base of this plume, and probably represents what is left of the 
head-dress proper; forward of this, on the very edge of the crum- 
bling shell, is one-half of the lozenge-shaped eye, the dot intended 
to represent the pupil being almost obliterated. It is certamly a 
great misfortune that both faces are completely gone ; their exact 
character must remain conjectural. A neat pendant ornament is 
suspended upon the well-formed breast, and a broad belt encircles 
the waist, beneath which, covering the abdomen, is a design that 
suggests the scales of a coat of mail. The legs are well defined and 
perfectly proportioned ; the left knee is bent forward, and the foot 
is planted firmly on the ground, while the right is thrown grace- 
fully back against the rim at the left. Double belts encircle the 
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knees and ankles. The legs terminate in wonderfully well-drawn 
eagle's feet, armed with vigorously-curved talons. A very interest- 
ing feature of the design is the highly conventionalized wing, which 
is attached to the shoulder behind, and fills t)io space buneutli the 
uplifted arm. A broad, many-featured tail is spread out like a fan 
behind the legs. The right-hand figure, so 'far as seen, is an exact 
duplicate of the left. A design of undetermined significance occu- 
pies the space between the figures beneath the crosHcd arms; it 
may represent conventionalized drapery, but is more probably syni- 
bolic in its character. The heads have been probably a little too 
large for good proportion, but the details of the anatomy are ex- 
cellent. The muscles of the shoulder, the breast and nipph*, tlio 
waist, the buttock, and the calves of the legs, are in excellent draw- 
ing. The whole group is most graphically presented. A highly 
ideal design, it is made to fill a given space with a directness of ex- 
ecution and a unity of conception that in truly surprising."* 

♦"As to the two Bpecimens from .'ieviervillfr, T^'nnfffffieo (Fig. 2'J8 and PIat4i 
XVL, the shadow of a doubt can not be attach<'d \fi th*rni. W^n; tlu-nj no nword 
whatever of the time or plar-e of discovery, the evidr-nr^* nj>on tlie fa/ien of tfi<i ri'Iicn 
themselves woald show sati^farrtorily that thf y are g^'nuine. Tfiey werfi takf'n from 
the great moand. which I have i-alled the McMahon inonnd, at H^rviiTvill**, T«'nn*'>»- 
see. This mound was openr,**! in l>vsl by one of onr imftX exji^'rien/'i'd rol h-ct^irw, 
Dr. E. Palmer. The specimens, when found, were in a very a/lvan/'ed «t«K*' of iXv- 
cay. pitted, discolorv.^, and crumbling, and haA Uf U; handl^'d with the uUtttmi vnrn 
to prevent total disintegration. They were dried by the collerfz/r, \iiitwrn4u\ \n a 
weak solution of glue, and lorwArtU^l imme/]iatf;}y Ut the National Mfiwinn at 
Washiugton In this mound a muttitufi^r of r*'lif:H were found, a large /jiirnb<r l;#<- 
ing sheiL i&any of which are figured and des^rib^-d in this jfA^rf-r. 'Dwt^' (wogor 
gets, as well aA many r>thers of more fj/rflinzry iypfn, were found on or ri»ar fh" 
breasts of skektr^ns. and it is highly pr^jbable that they w^^e mi^fi^'U/le/l Hbofit flu* 
ne^ks of th^ d«ui jrwt as they harl li^ren worn by the living, f'y a/eiiraNly tiwi r 
taining tfcwr aoth^rntirrity of on*r of these AperiifienA, we ej^tabliMh, m/» far nn ne^d Iw, 
the gftnmn^'aesm of all of the aaxo^ tlat^. I: one i^ genuine^ that ia nnfTu'wtd , (Im> 
cihen may or may not ^i*^ •*'i. withont seri^^n.^*! y afferting the f^nfni'toim at 'awuo ; y^t 
the fjeciinf.Tmr of «iiipili-ax#* or cl«>eely related n^^-.irfi^'Tin in wi/Jely ^'i/arated lorwll 
ties foyiiMfc«i ixcliraiatory evi«ien<re of r.o lirr^e irr»p^/ftaftee/* W. H. ffolrrl^H. in 
Secocui AattTBti Eeport Bnn^aa of Kthnow'^^. pogj^ ZfC,. 
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The weapon brandished in the right band, as has been eug- 
geBtod, very nearly resembles the large double-pointed chipped flJDt 
implements used by the Stone Qrave race. Judging from the width 
of the hand holding it, it seems almost a duplicate of the large knife 
or epear in the writer's collection, illustrated in Plate XI. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the whole of this remarkable design was 
not preserved, a? each of these rare discs representing the human 




Fig. 240.— Enq raved Shell ok Gorq£T, from Etowah Mound, Geoikii.^ 



form adds something to our knowledge of the appearance and man- 
ners of the interesting race that wore them. 

Since the publication of Mr. Holmes's monograph, a few other 
gorgets representing the human form have been discovered in the 
ancient mounds. The specimen illustrated in Fig. 240 was recently 
discovered by Mr. Rogan, one of the assistants of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in exploring the siiialloat of the three large mounds of 
the Etowah group, at Cartersville, Georgia. 

* TluB illustration and tlic tlirct; illustrations following tutve been repittdatvil 
from the fiftli annual n'port of Major I'owcll, of the Bureau o( Ethnology. 
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It will be observed that it resembles the design of the lighting 
figures engraved upon the large gorget from Tennessee, in a few 
particulars. The necklace and pendant of the same fashion, the 
small square or circles ornamenting the dress, the semi-circles or 
wing omameats at the side, are found upon both. A very similar 
pendant of stone is illustrated in Fig. 203. 




Fio. a4l.— Enobav 



', Etowab Mocnd, Gboroia. 



In « litone grave of the typical TenneBsee form, in the jatne 
Etowah mound, Mr. Rogan discovered the portion of an engraved 
shell gorget represented in Fig. 241. 

Two figures appear in the design, one evidentlv representins a 
victory or trmmpb over a fallen foe. The typical necklace and 
wristlets of large beads will be observed. They are also to be seen 
upon the legs. The usual large discs or ear ornaments illnstrated 
m the chapters upon pottery, stone, and copper also appear. 
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Like the other mouads of the Etowah group, the one explored 
by Mr, Rogan proved to be a rich treasury of antiquities. In its 
stone graves were also found a number of copper plates, stamped or 
marked with figures of a very remarkable character. Also, eeveml 
unique and skillfully made copper ornaments for the head or crown. 




Fig. 242. - Coppkk Plate, Etow 



Upon the two largest copper plates were mythological figures, in 
design unlike any vestiges of ancient art yet discovered in America. 
They are quite similar, differing only in subordinate details. One 
of them is illustrated in Pig. 242. 

From Mr. Rogan's field notes in Prof. Cyrus Thomas's interest- 
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ing report of these discoveries,* we make the following extracts : 
" Grave A. A stone sepulcher, two and one-half feet wide, eight 
feet long, and two deep, formed by placing steatite slabs on edge at 
the sides and ends, and others across the top. The bottom con- 
sisted simply of earth hardened by fire. It contained the remains 
of a single skeleton, lying on its back, with head east. The frame 
was heavy, and about seven feet long. The head was resting on a 
thin copper plate, ornamented with stamped figures ; but the skull 
was crushed and the plate injured by fallen slabs. Under the cop- 
per were the remains of a skin of some kind, and under this, coarse 
matting, probably of split cane. The skin and matting were both 
so rotten that they could be secured only in fragments. At the left 
of the feet were two clay vessels, one a water bottle and the other a 
very small vase. On the right of the feet were some mussel and sea 
shells ; and immediately under the feet, two conch shells (Busycon 
perversum), partially filled with small shell beads. Around each 
ankle was a strand of similar beads. The bones and most of the 
shells were so far decomposed that they could not be saved. 

** Grave B. A stone sepulcher, four and one-fourth long, two 
feet wide, and one and one-half feet deep, differing from "A" only 
in size, and the fact that the bottom was covered with stone slabs. 
The skeleton was extended on the back, head east. On the fore- 
head was a thin plate of copjier, the only article found. 

" Grave C. A stone sepulcher, three and one-half feet long, 
one and one-half feet wide, and one and one-half deep ; the bottom 
being formed by burnt earth. Although extending east and went, 
as shown in the figure, the bones had probably been interred with- 
out regard to order, and disconnected, the head being found in the 
north-east corner, with face to the wall, and the remaining portion 
of the skeleton in a promiscuous heap. There was no indication r;f 
disturbance after burial, as the coffin was intact. Between houui of 
the bones was found a thin plate of copjier, that bad been formed 

♦ Fifth Annua] Report Bareaa of EibnoVigy. jiage 9«L 
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by uniting and rivetiag together email aections. Some of the bones 
found in this grave were saved." 

There were ten graves in the mound, but these extracts will 
show the general character of the rest. 

According to Mr. Rogan's measurements, this interesting burial 
mound was a truncated cone with a platform top. Its dimensions 
were as follows : "Average diameter at the base, one hundred and 
twenty teet; diameter of the level top, sixty feet ; height above the 
original surface of the ground, sixteen feet." 




Fig. 343.— Copper Plate. Illinois Mocnd.* 



The copper plato illustrated was thirteen inches in lengtli and 
nine inches wide. We observed these interesting shell gorgets, cop- 
per plates, and ornaments, in the National Museum at Washington, 
but were unable at the time to give them a critical examination. 

The spirited figures upon the large plates at once suggest that 
the art represented is of Mexican or Central American origin; yet 
we do not find that they are duplicated in the ancient codices of 
Mexico, or upon the tablets of Central America. There are 
glimpses of typical Mexican art in the general designs, but the de- 
tails are probably original artistic conceptions, that should be cred- 
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ited to the advanced race that constructed the great moundH fif 
Georgia and the Mississippi valley. 

The necklace j^and pendant, the ear-rings, and the Bcmi-circhm 
upon the large wings, will at once be recognized as features of tur* 
of the fine shell gorgets. 

The remarkable figure of an eagle engraved upon a thin copp(?r 
plate (Fig. 243), obtained by Major J. W. F\>well from an an(;i(;iit 
mound near Peoria, Illinois, offers a good illustration of the ex- 
tended wings, ornamented with the typ»ical semi-circles or Indian 
characters, symbolizing the clouds, or wind. The latter are some- 
times found upon the rude pictographs of the mrxlern tribes. 
Another engraved copper plate of the same character was found 
in "an ordinary stone grave'' in Jackson county, Illinois. Eagle 
claws also form the feet of the mv'thological figures engraved upon 
the large shell gorget from Tennes:?ee.* 

In the summer of 1889, we had the pleai^are of examining the 
engraved shell gorget from New Madrid county, Miit<^^urt, illiiii- 
trated in Plate XVII. 

It is in the fine private collection of Mr A. K. I>ofi^hmH 
at the American Museum of Natural Hi.-torj' in New York ^*i»y. 
Mr. Douglass informs as that he obtained it from a reliable party 
iu Missoori, who re{:>orte«1 that " it wai* taken from a rnound in N<?w 
Madrid cooDtv. from the skoll of a skeleton fnx or hnrnu feet bej/fw 
the sur&oe of the mound, in November. 1*^/' •' Fo»jrid with f liiai 
object,'* he states, **aiid now in my cab:ii^. are aU/ut one bfiridn!d 
beads of shelL which are oceau[iona!}y Ebatt^l t/yjrether^ a Aure ]9rnn\' 
of great antiqiiity. a L'si&an U^Ah. probab'v froiSA Xh*i *k»j|l mUirr^M\ 
to, with a jasper }*rr/ble ar.d ozhf:r d-tbr */' 

**Of hs ac:L*tr-:M-::T. I r*:*^:^*. t5v«rre /ran r#'/^ I/*? a /louhf, 
though the '>r:z:rjfcl ••j;,vy>Trr-*'r ir.i.* aj jiar^r,*./ nb'^d th^r int^r»or 
8orfiu?e to difG-oiz^ zi,^ wi;r.A<r;o"i.* :pT'/v7^ jyatlr^a '';i/af^/'f^'fi<ti/' of \nif^ 
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inhumation) and display the engraving, enough remains upon the 
incisions to prove that they are ancient, and the lines are full of it/' 

Mr. Douglass is an archseologist of high character, and has had 
many years of experience as a collector. We confirm all his 
statements as to the appearance of this gorget. It bears the marks 
of great age. It would seem impossible to successfully imitate the 
incrustations and discolorations upon it, or to invent or counterfeit 
the details of the remarkable design engraved upon it. The illus- 
tration was drawn from a photograph kindly presented by Mr. 
Douglass, but we have found it almost impossible to do full justice 
to the good art exhibited in the details of the engraving upon this 
shell disk. 

Many features analogous to the figures already illustrated will 
be observed. The very peculiar pointed skirt or appendage hang- 
ing to the waist-belt, appears in both the copper-plate figures from 
the Etowah mound, which had not been published in 1887, when 
this shell gorget was discovered. The curious complicated head- 
dress and long hair tie also suggest the Georgia figures, as does the 
long implement or object under the right arm, which appears to be 
a duplicate of the object held in the right hand of the copper-plate 
figure. The fan-shaped scarf hanging from the waist appears in 
several of these designs. The ear-ring, the breast ornament, the 
large beads upon the wrists and legs, the half circles on the arms, 
the lips, all suggest analogies. 

The grotesque proboscis-nose is, however, the unique and 
extraordinary feature of this design. It seems next to impossible 
that any other animal or object than an elephant or an ancient pro- 
boscidian should have suggested this remarkable nasal appendage. 
It calls to mind the grotesque masks in the Mexican manuscripts, 
imitating the faces and features of animals, but we have searched 
through Lord Kimborough's ponderous volumes illustrating these 
codices, without finding any mask exactly duplicating this pro- 
boscis. 

Noses — long, turned up and down, pointed, curved, and twisted 
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are numerous, but none of them present a striking resemblance to 
the peculiar type represented in the Missouri gorget. 

In No. 66, Codex Borgianus, Vol. Ill, there is a grotesque fig- 
ure presenting a somewhat elphantine appearance (Fig, 244). 
It represents u masked priest in the act of sacrificing a human 
victim. Humboldt copies it in the "Vcus des CordiUores," with 
the following comment: "I should not have had this hideous 
scene engraved, were it not that the disguise of the sacrificing 
priest presents some remarkable and apparently not accidental re- 
semblance to the Hindoo Oanesa, the elephant-headed god of wis- 




lio. 244.— Grotewuk Picture from Ancient Mexican Manuscbift. 

dom. The Mexicans used masks imitating the shape of the heads 
of the serpent, the crocodile, or the jaguar. 

"One seems to recognize in the sacrificer's mask, the trunk of 
an elephant, or some pachyderm resembling it in the shape of 
the head, but with an upper jaw furnished with incisive teeth. The 
enout of the tapir no doubt protrudes a little more than that 
of our pigs, but it is a long way from the tapir's snout to the 
trunk figured in the Codex Borgianus. Had the people ot Aztlau 
derived from Asia some vague notiou of the elephant, or, as seems 
to me, much less probable, did their traditions reach back to tlie 
time when America was still inhabited by these gigantic animals, 
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whose petrified skeletons are found buried, in the marly ground on 
the very ridge of the Mexican Cordilleras ? " * 

Many important scientific discoveries have been made connect- 
ing human life with an early period in the geologic history of our 
western continent since Humboldt published his works, and the 
theory that primitive man was a contemporary of the mammoth in 
America is now accepted by a majority of the scientists who have 
given special attention to this subject. 

Father Charlevoix, whose History of New France was pub- 
lished in 1744, records a North American legend of a great elk: 
'* There is current also among these barbarians a pleasant enough 
tradition of a great Elk, beside whom others seem like ants. He 
has, they say, legs so high that eight feet of snow do not embarrass 
him ; his skin is proof against all sorts of weapons, and he has a 
sort of arm which comes out of his shoulder, and which he uses as 
we do ours/' f 

The latter expression is very remarkable. It seems difficult to 
account for such a tradition, excepting upon the hypothesis that it 
originally sprung from the sight of a live proboscidian. 

In the valuable collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
of Davenport, Iowa, there are two stone pipes carved in the form 
of an elephant, or some closely allied quadruped. The representa- 
tions are unmistakable. They were evidently the work of some 
person or persons acquainted with the general form of the gigantic 
animals whose remains are frequently discovered in the ancient peat 
and marl beds in many sections of North Amerita.t 

There is an ancient effigy mound in Wisconsin with outlines 
shaped somewhat in the general form of a mastodon or elephant.|| 

* Veus des Cordillercs, Plate XV ; Rest^arches into the Early History of Man- 
kind (Dr. E. B. Tyler), page 313. The illustration (Fig. 244) has been reproduced 
from Dr. Tylor's valuable work. 

t Charlevoix, Vol. V, page 187. Quoted by Dr. Tylor. 

I The authenticity of these pipes has been questioned ; but we have carefully 
examined the facts relating to the discoveries, and we find no good reason to doubt 
their genuineness. 

II Conceniing the peat beds of Michigan, Prof. Winchell states that: "These 
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Another unique shell gorget has been discovered in a mound in 
South-eastern Missouri, which we regard as of sufficient importance 
to present in this connection to enable our readers to have the 
benefit of the series of engraved gorgets for comparison.* It is il- 
trated in outlines in Fig. 245.t 

The disc is about four and one-half inches in diameter. The 
small outline sketch scarcely does justice to the details of the orig- 
inal engraving. The design differs materially from the figures upon 
the other gorgets and the copper plates. There are some similar 
features, however, which seem to verify the genuineness of them all, 
yet all contain original and different characteristics, which are alike 
useful in establishing the authenticity of these interesting antiques. 
The pointed skirt or apron, with the rectangular ornament, appears 
upon the Georgia plates and the Douglass disc. The fan-shaped 
scarf, falling beside the feet, appears in some form upon nearly all 
of them. The circular ear-ring is always present. The single tat- 
too mark across the face brings to mind the similar strong lines 
across the face of the large marble head illustrated in Chapter IV 
(Fig. 51). 

They also appear upon the faces represented upon some of the 
stone pipes of the mound builders. Regarding this fine gorget, Mr. 

beds are the sites of ancient lakelets, slowly filled up by the accumulation of sedi 
ment. They enclose numerous remains of the mastodon and mammoth. They are 
sometimes found so near the surface that one could believe they have been buried 
within five hundred or a thousand years" — Post Tertiary Phenomenon of Michigan : 
Recent Origin of Man, page 331 ; Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1871, page 239. 

In confirmation of these views, Dr. C. C. Abbott also remarks: " It is unques- 
tionable that many of the remains of the mastodon found in New Jersey and New 
York are far more recent than some of the relics of man, and it is simply impossible 
that even so late a comer as the Indian should not have seen living mastodons on the Atlantic 
seaboard of this continent.'*— PopulaT Science Monthly, July, 1885, page 310. 

* It is in the possession of Prof. W. B. Potter, of 8t. Ix)uiK. An illustration and 
description of it appeared in Mr. Conant's Footprints of Vanished Races, and subse- 
quently in Mr. Holmes's monograph upon Art in Shell. 

t We are indebted to Major Powell for electrotypes of the two illustrations pre- 
sented in Figs. 245 and 246. There is also an illustration of this gorget, natural size, 
in Mr. Holmes's paper. 
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Holmes remarks : "Any one familiar with the curious pictographic 
manuscripts of t)ie ancient Mexicans will sec at a glance that we 
have here a sacrificial ecene, in whicli a priest seems to be engaged 
in the sacrifice of a human being. In the extraordinary manu- 
scripts of Aztecs, we have many parallels to this design. So closely 
does it approach the Aztec type that, although no duplicate can be 
found in any of the codices, there is not a single idea, a single mem> 
ber, or ornament, that has not its analogue in the Mexican manu- 
scripts. Fortunately for the credit of this Missouri relic, we do not 
find its duplicate; there are only family resemblances; there are 




Fm, 245.— Small Goroet— the Human FiauRR, Missouki Mous 



similar plumes, with similar ornaments and pendants; similar coa- 
tumes and attitudes; there are Bimilar features and similar eymbols, 
but there is no absolute identity except in motive and conception." 
Mr. Holmes presents an example from a Mexican manuscript for 
comparison (Fig. 246),* which we also introduced to show our 
readers the marks of identity and of contrast in the two designs. 

We have devoted more time and space to the consideratioB of 
these engraved gorgota of shell, and the copper plates, than we had 
contemplated, as they have constantly presented new features of in- 
terest. "Whether we study the simpler forms of the scalloped discs, 
• FijiTvary colltttioii, Budapeet, Hungary. Kiugsborough, Vol. Ill, Plate 22. 
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tlie Bymmetrieal squares and circiea, the complex serpent symbols, 
tlie spider emblem, or tlie strange mythological figures in the hu- 
man form, the designs all appear to have some serious significance, 
intimately associated ^ith tlic social and religious life of the ad- 
vanced race of mound builders. The artistic features of the en- 
gravings command respect. They are the product of serious art, 
both in conception and treatment. Indeed, they are tbe highest 
types of the prehistoric art of the north. A few of them are as 
vigorous in design and execution as the art in the picture writings 
of Mexico, or upon the tablets of Central America : yet, nothwith- 
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standing the occasiotml snggt'stiona nf a Mexican or soutbftrfl^ 
origin, they are evidently, in the main, of original and independent^ 
growth. 

Placing them beside the best known pictographs of the historio 
tribes of the Mississippi valley, wo are compelli-d to admit that the; 
represent a higher state nf society and a. better culture tlmii the 
ter. They doubtless mark tlio highest stage of development ronchet 
by the Indian race of tho north-east, a race evidently akin Ui t 
progressive Indian villugors of the west and soutb-wci-t, who, c 
more favorable surrounding.'*, wit6 able t.^; 
tion iu the valley of Aniiluinc. 
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Commenting upon the Missouri gorget (Fig. 245), Mr. Holmes 
remarks: "The engravings of the mound builders represent le- 
gendary creatures, derived from the myths of the fathers, and in 
this respect have their parallels in the bird-man of the Ilaidahs, the 
war god of the Zunis, and the mythical deities of other countries, 
but they are never illustrative of the customs and ceremonies of the 
people themselves. As an ornament, this Missouri gorget is a 
member of a great family that is peculiarly northern, but the de- 
sign engraved upon it affiliates with the art of Mexico ; and so close 
and striking are the resemblances that accident can not account for 
them, and we are forced to the conclusion that it must be the off- 
spring of the same beliefs and customs, and the same culture, as the 
art of Mexico." 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Genuineness of the Specimens Illustrated— The Superior Types from the 
Mounds and Stone (i raves— The Evidences of a Western or South-western 
Origin — The Crania — The Tumuli of Mexico and the South— The Analogies in 
Art and Industry -The State of Ancient Society— The Northern and Southern 
Indians. 

In the series of historical and ethnological studies presented in 
the preceding pages, we have endeavored to illustrate and describe 
specimens of the various classes of antiquities discovered in Ten- 
nessee and in some of the adjacent states. We have desired, as far 
practicable, to present exact and positive inforpiation, in facts 
and illustrations relating to the ancient monuments and the remains 
of art and industry in this general section, as a contribution to the 
fund of archceolof/ieal knowledge^ that might aid in determining the state 
of aboriginal society in the prehistoric period represented by them. 

We have endeavored to conduct our investigations in a spirit 
of inquiry rather than of advocacy, and we therefore have not hesi- 
tated to express opinions independently of theories, and sometimes 
apparently at variance with our general views upon this subject. 
In presenting the illustrated chapters, we confess that we have been 
writing with an increasing respect for the culture represented by 
some of the objects discovered. 

It will be observed also that we have tried to conform to the 
rule laid down by Aristotle, that " no archaeologist should be be- 
lieved, unless he preserves the evidences of his assertions." We 
have, therefore, devoted more attention to the illustration of speci- 
mens than to theories regarding them. 

As to the genuineness of the new and original specimens pre- 
23 
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sented in the preceding chapters, we desire to state that wo shadow 
of suspicion should fall upon any one of them. A large proportion of 
them are from our own private collection, and all of them have 
come from proper custody, and have been carefully examined. 
Regular dealers in antiquities are as yet unknown in Tennessee. 
There are but few " collectors," and ^^archceological frauds " have 
rarely found their way into this general section. There has been 
no commercial market for them, and until recently but little de- 
mand for genuine specimens at a money value. There has, there- 
fore, been no advantage to be gained by counterfeiting relics, and 
the frauds practiced at the North and East are unknown here. Asa 
collector, observer, and student of many years' experience, the 
writer feels justified in guaranteeing the authenticity of the entire 
list of new specimens illustrated. This statement is, of course, 
mainly based upon the information presented in the text, regarding 
each one of them. 

It is not our purpose to enter upon an extended consideration 
of the interesting ethnical and archseological problems naturally 
suggested in reviewing these discoveries, as we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits, both of time and space, allotted to this work, but 
a few points of interest will be briefly noted. 

Any antiquarian or collector familiar with this subject, will be 
impressed with the fact that it would be impossible to gather a col- 
lection of antiquities of such varied and advanced types as have 
been illustrated, within the limits of the United States, outside of 
the territory occupied by the mound building tribes. They present 
unmistakable evidences of a state of society above the social con- 
dition of the prehistoric tribes of Canada and the North-eastern 
States, including New York and IVnnaylvania — Virginia also. 

In Dr. C. C. Abbott's valuable work upon the Primitive Industries 
of the native races of the north Atlantic seaboard, which illustrates 
the best archaeological specimens of that general section, a very 
different and inferior class of objects are presented. They are much 
ruder, and of more primitive types. This well-recognized fact seems 
to separate the culture of the mound builders from that of the 
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ancient tribes of the North-east, the Iroquois, the Hurons, and the 
Indians of the Algonkin stock, by well-defined lines of distinction, 
indicating that the tribes of the North were more nomadic and lived 
in a more barbarous state. 

Unmistakable evidences are also presented in the preceding 
pages of contact, intercourse, or relationship, more or less intimate, 
between the aborigines of the Mississippi valley, and the ancient 
peoples of the South-west and the of pueblo districts. The similar- 
ity in the forms of the crania found in the ancient graves within the 
mound area, and the crania of the ancient inhabitants of Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, and the pueblos, suggests a common origin. 
The broad-headed or brachycephalic type is predominant. It ap- 
pears to distinguish the cranial types of the old peoples of the South 
and South-west from the long or oval crania of the northern tribes. 
The short, broad skulls seem also to have represented the ethnic 
tendencies toward progress and development that characterized the 
ancient Mexicans and the Indians of the village or semi-village 
class.* 

* Bearing upon this point of different peoples, we find that the prevailing form 
of the skulls from the older burial places across the northern portions of the conti- 
nent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, is of the long, narrow typt^ (dolichocephalic), 
while the skulls of the old peoples of Central America, Mexico, and the south-west- 
ern and southern portions of the United States, are principally of the short, broad 
type (brachycephalic). Following the distribution of the long and short skulls, as 
they are now found in burial places, it is evident that the two forms have spread in 
certain dintttions over North America: the short or broad-headed race of the South 
spreading out toward the East and North-east, while the long or narrow-headed 
race of the North has sent its branches southward, down both coasts and toward the 
interior, by many lines from the North, as well as from the Vast and West. The 
two races have passed each other here and there. In other places they have met ; 
and probably nowhere is there more marked evidences of this meeting than in the 
Ohio valley, where have been found burial places and sepulchral mounds of differ- 
ent kinds and of different times.— Prof. F. W. Putnam, in The Century, March, 
1890, page 699. 

After personal comparison of Peruvian skulls with authentic mound builders' 
skulls from Michigan and Indiana, and others from dolmens and mounds in Central 
Tennessee, I feel confident that the identity of the race of the mound builders with 
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The presence of a few of the long, narrow, or oval skulls in 
the ancient cemeteries of Ohio, and in the stone graves of Illinois 
and Tennessee, doubtless marks the beginnings of contact with the 
northern tribes, and the interminglings and tribal absorptions nec- 
essarily preceding the final struggles that resulted in the overthrow 
and expulsion, or partial expulsion, of the mound builders from 
their homes in the Ohio valley, and later from the valley of the 
Cumberland. Other familiar evidences of ethnic identity connect- 
ing the mound tribes with the ancient races of Mexico and the 
South may be traced through the general system of mound and pyr- 
amid structures of Mexico and Central America. Nearly all the 
forms of the tumuli of the Mississippi valley are duplicated in the 
imposing teocalli. The elevated terraces, the pyramid temples, the 
truncated cones, the interior tombs, are all to be found among the 
ruins of the more elaborate pyramids and structures of stone and 
earth. Ancient mounds and earth-works also extended along the 
branches of the Red river of the south-west, and through Texas to 
the very banks of the Eio Grande. 

We have already called attention to the fact that some of the 
upper tributaries of the Arkansas river are to be found in the high- 
lands of New Mexico. From this ancient pueblo district, it Hows 
down into the territory of the mound builders and pottery makers 
of the lower valley. The ancient culture of Mexico and New 
Mexico could not have been entirely unknown to the progressive 
tribes that once peopled the valleys of the Red and Arkansas rivers, 
and their kindred of the neighboring sections. The presence of 
obsidian in several mound centers of the East also confirms the 
other evidences of ancient intercourse. 

The illustrations presented in the preceding chapters have 
called attention to many analogies and identities connecting the an- 
tiquities of Tennessee with the ancient arts and industries of Mexico 
and the pueblos. The remarkable mythological figures upon the 

the race of Anahiiac and Peru will become fully recognized.— Pre- Adamites (Alex- 
ander Winchell), pages 339, 340. 
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shell gorgets and copper plates surely show unmistakable evidences 
of a Mexican origin or affiliation. The tube pipes from the valley 
of the Cumberland, the large ear ornaments, the images, the idols, 
the grotesque forms, the long ceremonial flints — all seem to connect 
the mound tribes with the arts, culture, or religion of the peoples 
of the the west and south-west, and to separate them from the 
tribes of the north and north-east. The better class of pottery 
from the graves and mounds, and the ancient ware of the pueblo 
districts of New Mexico and Arizona, also show decided marks of 
^resemblance. The ancient pottery from the Mississippi valley, as 
might well be expected, is much inferior to the finer type of the 
ceramic arts found in Mexico, yet occasional identities in form and 
character are suggested by the illustrations of the north-eastern 
ware in the chapter upon ancient pottery. The specimens from the 
several mound districts greatly vary in form and quality, yet the 
pottery remains throughout the entire Mississppl valley are homo- 
geneous in their general characteristics. 

The remains of ancient arts discovered in the Cumberland and 
Tennessee valleys, as we have stated, were probably in the main of 
indigenous growth — the original independent product of the culture 
of the Stone Grave race, the mound builders of Tennessee. The 
traces here and there of Mexican, southern, or pueblo culture, save 
in occasional instances, were probably but the outgrowths of cus- 
toms and tendencies derived from a common ancestry. The mound 
building tribes doubtless lived, during many generations, upon va- 
rious planes of development, in the fertile and widely extended ter- 
ritory in which their monuments are discovered. This progressive 
race was evidently making steady advances toward a better condi- 
tion of life. The semi-civilization of the Aztecs was developed, 
through a series of centuries, from humble beginnings of culture 
among tribes of aborigines no further advanced than these mound 
building villagers. The best evidences of this progress among the 
mound tribes are only occasionally discovered. They come to light 
at points remote from other discoveries, yet they indicate that their 
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culture was homogeneous in tlie several centers of its highest devel- 
opment. 

The engraved gorgets of shell from Tennessee, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois; the incised or engraved copper plates from 
Georgia and Illinois ; the Ohio tablets of stone ; the inscribed stones 
from Middle Tennessee ; the copper- plated rings of stone and pot- 
tery from the stone graves ; the objects plated with meteoric iron 
from the mounds of Ohio ; the finely sculptured stone pipes from 
the mounds of Ohio, Iowa, and the South ; the occasional fine an- 
tiques from Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas — all are representa- 
tive types of this advanced culture. Some of the decorated and 
graceful vessels of pottery, the well-made ornaments and imple- 
ments, and sets of implements from the stone graves, must also be 
classed with the other evidences of this more advanced state of so- 
ciety. While we do not regard the magnitude of the large moundfi 
as necessarily constituting reliable testimony as to this higher con- 
dition, the remarkable forms of some of the earth-works in the 
Ohio valley — the circles, squares, and various exact dimensions- 
seem certain indications of a state of knowle<lge above the general 
intellifirence of the modern tribes of Indians. 

These evidences do not prove the existence of a race necessarily 
superior to and diftering essentially in its characteristics from some 
of the advanced tribes of modern southern Indians. The antiqui- 
ties illustrated, considered as a whole, represent a comparatively 
primitive state of society. 

The remains of the arts and industries, in their best manifesta- 
tions, are typical of the Indian race, but they certainly indicate 
ethnic conditions, in certain centers of development, considerably 
above the culture status of even the most advanced tribes of the 
Mississippi valley at the period of its first settlement by Europeans. 
The ancestors of some of the historic tribes of eastern Indians may 
have once lived in this more advanced condition of life. They may 
have constructed the great mounds, and enjoyed the limited culture 
represented by the best expressions ot prehistoric art ; but, if this 
theory be accepted, it seems clear that the race and their arts, by 
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reason of some great catastrophe, or succession of wars, defeats, and 
changes, must have declined or degenerated, and become thereby 
reduced to a somewhat more barbarous state. 

We can not believe that these higher types represent nothing 
more than the ordinary culture of Indian tribes like the Shawnees 
and Cherokees, as this culture was observed and reported " a hun- 
dred years ago." Neither do we agree in opinion with the class of 
authors and occasional writers who seem disposed to magnify and 
overestimate the significance of the ancient monuments and remains 
of art, and to insist that they are the work of a superior race of 
Toltecs, Aztecs, or Mayas 

Neither of these views correctly interprets the ethnic condition 
of the mound builders. 

A more careful analysis and comparison of actual discoveries 
should remove the confusion in which this subject has long been in- 
volved; and a better understanding of the meaning of the elastic 
and ill-defined word ^'Indian,'' as we have already suggested, would 
also greatly aid in systematizing our knowledge of American archae- 
ology. 

It would be a diflicult task to classify the various branches of 
the North American Indian family. We shall not attempt it. We 
think it may be safely asserted, however, that it is impossible to 
separate the race or tribes of mound builders from this general 
stock. The innumerable tribes of Indians represented several eth- 
nic stages. A single illustration will answer our purpose. The 
Comanches, the Apaches, the Utes, the Pimas, the Mohaves, the 
Maricopas, the Navajos, the Moquis, the Zunis, all lived in the same 
general section — ^in New Mexico and Arizona, or in territory adja- 
cent. They represented ethnic conditions widely apart ; yet these 
different tribes had many characteristics and afiinities in common. 
We are told that the Navajos, now living in rude huts, before the 
advent of the Spaniards, built and lived in pueblo structures. 

The Comanches are classed with the wildest hunting tribes; 
the Moquis and Zunis with the most progressive and advanced — 
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H. H. Bancroft calls them semi-civilized ; yet all are classed in the 
general ethnic scale as ^^Indians.'' 

In the same sense^ the mound builders of the Mississippi valley were 
^^Indians;*' but in the scale of civilization, their culture must grade 
with that of the highest type Indians, like the Moquis and Zunis and 
other advanced tribes of the South-west of the village or sedentary 
class — ^tribes of the same race that, under different conditions and 
surroundings, built up the semi-civilization of ancient Mexico and 
of the pueblo districts. 

A careful examination of the specimens illustrated in the pre- 
ceding pages will, we think, satisfy the unprejudiced inquirer that 
they are not inferior in grade to the best types of ancient art discov- 
ered in the pueblo sections. Indeed, we doubt whether any existing 
collection of the prehistoric remains of the pueblo Indians will pre- 
sent evidences of a more advanced condition of society than must 
have existed in the Mississippi valley during the mound building 
era. 

We have already suggested that the absence of the remains of 
pueblo or south-western architecture in the eastern mound section 
is readily explained. The large pueblo structures were the out- 
growth of a peculiar environment. They were not suited to condi- 
tions of life that existed in the alluvial valleys and primal forests of 
the Mississippi region. Had some of the adobe or grouted pueblos 
been erected in the humid, changeable climate of Ohio or Tennessee 
during the prehistoric period, it would scarcely be possible now to 
identify their remains. Their walls would have long since dissolved 
into the original clay. 

We have already considered the changed conditions that prob- 
ably succeeded the decline and final overthrow of the power of the 
mound builders — the period of tribal '* reconstruction." Their 
culture doubtless left its impress upon the social condition of the 
Indian tribes of the South, who were found to be more advanced in 
the humble arts of domestic life, and more peaceable than the In- 
dians of the North. 
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Although a race apparently homogeneous was found in the 
Mississippi valley at the later period, many evidences of the more 
advanced state of the mound tribes still remained, and marked 
differences were found in the ethnic conditions of the various 
modern tribes.* 

Father Membr6, who visited the Lower Mississippi country in 
1681, informs us that the natives of Arkansas " did not resemble 
those of the North, who are all sad and severe in their temper ; 
these," he states, " are far better made, honest, liberal, and gay ;" f 
and Father Hennepin also reported that the southern Indians, two 
centuries ago, were " civil, easie, tractable, and capable of instruc- 
tion ;" but he declares that the northern Indians *' were Brutes 
as fierce and cruel as any wild Beasts." X The natives of the 
South visited by these discoverers, it seems, still showed some 
of the characteristics of the village Indians of the West and 
South-west. 

The civilization of Peru had declined from its best estate when 
the Spaniards first appeared and trampled upon the power of the 
Incas; the Mayas had lapsed into barbarism, and their imposing 
structures of stone were in ruins, when discovered; the Aztecs were 
less civilized than their predecessors, the Toltecs ; and the progress- 
ive race of mound builders, who once doubtless formed a strong 
tribal alliance or confederacy in the Mississippi valley and adjacent 

♦ Any estimate of the time that elapsed during these changes is necessarily con- 
jectural. We hate the impression, however, based mainly upon the condition of 
the remains found in the graves, that the tribes of the Stone Grave race were prob- 
ably in a flourishing condition in the Cumberland valley four or five centuries ago. 
They may have been at the height of their power at an earlier period. We do not 
think it IS necessary to attribute a greater age than eight hundred or a thousand 
years to any of the monuments or remains discovered in the Ohio or Cumberland 
Valleys. The remains of the Stone Grave race seem to belong to a later period than 
most of the Ohio mounds and earth-works. 

t Narrative of Father Membra ; Discovery of the Mississippi (Shea), page 
169. 

t A New Discovery, etc., page 157. London, 1698. 
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sections, had also probably reached the zenith and decline of their 
power when Columbus set sail upon his voyage of discovery; but 
unmistakable evidences of their more advanced stat^ have already 
been found in many ancient centers of their population and 
progress. 



The End. 
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ceremonial, 228, 244 

totems, 245-250 
Implements of smooth stone, 253 

grooved axes, 255 

celts 256 

adzes. 259 

chisels 260, 262 

a^es oJ Zunis, 255 

hammers, 257 

of lake dwellers, 260 
Implements oi pottery, 162, 163 
Impressions oi fabric, 270 
Indians, Creek, 12 
Indians, Natchez, 12-21, 23, 134 
• Indians, Navajo, 12-78, iMi 
. Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, 12, 

19, 35, 38 
Indians, Huron, 12, 13 
Indians, Iroquois, 6, 12, 13, 355 
Indians, Cherokee, 14, 20, 23, 248, 359 
Indians Choctaw, 14, 20, 23, 248 
Indians, Chickasaw, 14, 20, 23 
Indian characteristics, 6, 8, 15, 22, 25, 26, 

66 
Indian fortifications, 57, 58 
Inscribed stones, 85, 89, 90 
InscTiptions, ancient, 25 
Insignia, 96, 240, 327 
Iowa pipes, 348 
Iron, no knowledge of, 25 

Jackson, General Andrew, 57, 58 

collection ot, 205 
Jars of pottery 132-140 
Johnson, Capt. J R. lOo, 273, 295, 296 
Jones Col. C C, 58, 59, 103, 185, 186,215, 

239 281 282 
Jones Dr. Joseph. 23, 27, 28, 29, 31, 35, 

36 40, 41. 46, 49, 80, 107, 118, 123, 

236, 258, 259, 269, 278, 301, 324 

Kaskaskia, Illinois, 7 
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Kentucky specimens, 181, 194, 200 
Killebrew, Miss L., 168, 172, 175 
Kiowa Indians, 112 
Knives of stone, 255, 262 

Lake dweller's implement, 260, 270 
Lallemont quoted, 14 . 
Langley, Prof. S. P., 324 
Languages, native, 10, 11 
La Salle, 6, 68, 69 
La Vega's account of moun<.s, 51 
Longfellow, the poet, quoted, 81 
Lubbock, iSir John, 126, 281 

Maces of stone, 241, 244 

Madison county mounds, 46 

Maize, cultivation of, 14 

Maize mortars, 278 

Mallery, Col. Garrick, 85, 94, 111 

Mammoth, 347, 349 

Mandan Indians, 21 

houses of, 74. 75 
Marbles of terra cotta, 164 
Marine shells, 81, 82 
Marsh, Prof. O. C, 121 
Marquette, 6 

Mason, Otis T., 196, 216, 217 
Mastodon, 347, 349 
McAdams, W., 01 
Medicine tubes, 281 
Mexican analogies, :537, 342, 347-350, 351, 

355, 356, 357 
Mexican civilization, 11, 105 
Mexican picture, 347, 350 
Mexican pottery, 88, 357 
Mexican remains, 62, 63, 98 
Mexican teocalli or mounds, 356 
Miami Indians, 19 
Missouri pottery, 61, 62 
Money, shell, 89, 318 
Moorehead, Warren K., 151 
Moqui Indians, 359 
Moqui vase, 87 

Morjran, L. IL, 11, 19, 59, 63, 65, 66, 69 
Morrow, Frank, 151, 153 
Mortars, stone, 278 
Mortuary customs, 35, 38 
Mound builders, origin of, 62, 63, 122, 

:^5, 359 
Mound builders, picture of, 90 
Mounds and earth-works, 27, 28 
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Mounds and earth- 

of Sumner county. 32, 33 

near Lebanon, 34, 35 

at Old Town, 39, 40 

West Harpeth, 40, 41 

at Savannah, Tennessee, 43-45 

Parish, 46 

near Centerville, 46 

of Humphreys county, 46 

Madison county, 46 

Mt. Penson, 46 

at Cahokia, Illinois, 61 

construction of, 63, 64 

of Ohio, 63 

effigy of Wisconsin, 63 

of Natchez Indians, 56 

of Choctaws, 56 

modem, 58, 59 

accounts of the Spaniards, 51, 52 

accounts of Cab^za dL» Vaca, 51 

accounts of De Sota, 51, 52 

of Arkansas, 55 
Mullers or cones, 289 
Muscogee Indians, 23 
Musical instruuients, 283, 284 
Myer, W. E.. 107 

Narvaez, Pamphllo de, 7 

Natchez Indians, 21, 23, 134 

Natchez Indians, mounds of, 55 

Native races, origin of, 10, 62, 63, 122, ;i55 

Navajo Indian, 78, 95, 97, 'io9 

Navajo Indian art, 78, 96, 97 

Navajo Indians houses, 78, IV>6 

New Mexiro, tribes of, 17, 359 

New Orleans, 7 

Nicklin, J. B., 137, 175, 217, 273 

Noel stone grave cemetery. 2, 174 

Obsidian, 79, 80 

Ohio cemeteries, 119, 356 

Ohio implements, 297 

Ohio mounds, (jUi, 67, 357 

Ohio pipes, 177 

Oliva literata shells, 317 

Origin of mound builders, 62, 63, 122, 

355,359 
Origin of native races, 122 
Ornamented banner stone, 87 
Ornamented pottery, 136, 137, 144, 151, 

167 



Paint cups, 275, 276, 277 

Palgrave quoted, 9 

Palaeolithic implements, 217 

Parkman, F. W., 66, 93 

Parish mound, 46 

Pearls, 316, 320 

Peet, Rev. S. 1)., 296 

Pendants of stone, 241, 242, 291, 292 

Pendants of shell. . See Gorgets. 

Peruvian skulls, 120 

Peruvian pottery, 158 

Pestles of stone, 277, 279 

Pictographs in stone, 90, 93 

Pigmy graves, 29 

Pins of shell, 315 

Pioneers, western, 16 

Pipes, 84, 176 

the calumet, 176, 178 

historic accounts of, 176-178 

Ohio, 177 

of pottery, 180 

idol and image forms, 182, 188 

animal forms, 187, 207 

tube forms, 190, 195 

platform, li)5, 197 

catliniU', 199, 200 

disc forms, 199, 201 

modern, 210 

elephant forms, 348 
Plan of eart h- works— 

Sumner countv, 33 

l>?banon, 34 

De Graffenreid works, 36 

Old Town works, 3v> 

West Harpeth works, 40 

Stone fort, 41 

Savannah works, 4: J 
Plan of battle of horseshoe, 57 
Plan of Mandan house, 74, 75 
Plastering trowels, 76, 163 
Plates of stone, 274 
Plummet of flint, 225 
Ponce de Leon, 7 
Population, aboriginal, 14, 52 
Potter, Prof. W. B., 72, 349 
Pottery remains, 17, 25, 128-174 

southern, 128 

De Soto's account of, 1 28 

of Cherokees and Natchez, 128 

Du Pratz's account, 128 

of Mandans, 129 
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Pottery— 

of Louisiana Indians, 130 

manufacture of, 131 

decorated, 134, 136 

large vessels of, 159, 160 

trowels, 162 

kilns, 4G, 135 

of Mississippi, 156 

of Illinois, 50, 61. 

of Missouri, 61, 158 

of Arkansas, 94, 146, 158 

of Figians, 173 

of Pueblos, 357 

burial casket, 29, 30 

beads, 230 

pipes, 180, 181, 190 

images of, 99, 100 

bottle, 171 
Powell, Major J. W., 10, 30, 59, 152, 325, 

331, 340, 345, 349 
Priapus, worship of, 10^), 110 
Pueblo architecture, 05, 67, 68, 360 
Pueblo arts, 130, 131, 360, 357 
Pueblo pottery, 357 
Pueblo burials, 35, 38 
Pueblo totems or emblems. 63 
Pueblos, early knowledge of, 24 
Putnam, Prof. F. W., 27, 28, 31, 34, 49, 
58, 70, 73, 119, ,122, 138, 139, 140, 
152, 183, 269, 28(i, 299, 300, 355 

Roberval, the discoverer, 8 
Robertson, historian, 8 
Ramsey's history, 19 
Rattles of terra cotta, 164 
Rau, Dr. C, 23 
Relics of De Soto, 59, 303 
Religious ideas, HI, 112 
Riggs, C. W., 95 
Riggs portrait bowl, 94 
Rings of pottery, 167, 168 
Rings of Ktone,*286, 287, 288 
Rock shelf houses, 47 

Sacred houses of natives, 70 
Safford, Prof. J. M., 267 
Salt manufacture of, 82, 159 
Savannah works, 43 
Schumacher, Paul, 194 
Scepters of stone, 241, 244 
Scrapers, 224 



Sellers, Col. George E., 159, 217 

Serpent emblems, % 

Serpent gorgets, 332, 334 

Serpent totem, 166 

Settlement of America, 122 

Sharpener of stone, 263 

Shawnee Indians, 20, 21, 22, 252, 359 

Shell objects, 309 

Shell beads,.317, 321, 341, 346 

Shell cups, 310 

Shell fork, 314 

Shell money, 90, 318 

Shell bracket, 316 

Shell spoons, 312, 313 

Shell pins, 315 

Shell gorgets, 321 

Shoshone Indians, 12 

Sioux Indians, 21 

Skulls. See Crania. 

Smith, Capt. R. D., 302 

Smoking, 176 

Southern Indians, 13, 14, 24, 361 

Spades of stone, 295 

Spatulae of bone, 307 

Spearheads of flint, 307, 319 

Spider gorget, 335 

Spinning, 268, 271 

Spindle whorls, 271,272 

Spoons of shell, 312, 313 

Stelle, J. Parish. 44 

Stevenson, James. 130, 131, i:^ 

St. Louis Academy of Science, 61 

Stone barrows, 47 

Stone fort, 41, 42 

Stone graves, 5, 28, 29, 31, 32, 50 

age ot, 50, 361 

of Illinois, 356 

of Missouri, 28 
Stone Grave Race, 5, 19, 20, 28, 49 
Stone trumpet or tube, 282 
.Sun worship, 23, 111 
Swiss implements, 229, 260 
Swords of flint, 237, 238 
Symbol of cross, 299, 301, 302, 329, 345 
Symbolism, 332, 336, 345 

Table of stone, 289 
Tablets, pierced, 291, 293 
Tatoo marks, IH, 349 
Tecumseh, Indian chief, 22 
TenKate, Dr., 35, 120 
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Teocalli of Mexico, SoQ 

Terra cotta beads, 320 

Terra cotta bottle, 171 

Terra cotta figures, 167 

Terry, James, 202, 203 

Thomas, Dr. Cyrus, 19, 20, 59, 72, 73, 101, 

129, 178, 193, 304, 342 
Tobacco, 176 
Totems, 167, 245, 246, 250 

of the bird, 291, 308, 327 

of the crawfish, 248, 249 

of the turtle, 165, 247,| 250 
Towns of natives, 51, 52, 53 
Trade, aboriginal, 79, 83, 84 
Traders, French, 16 
Trees, growth and age of, 50, 55 
Troost, Dr. Gerard, 28, 60, 80, 109 
Trowels of pottery, 162 
Trowels for plastering, 76, 163 
Tubes of stone, 280, 285 
Tubes, medicine', 281 
Turtle of terra cotta, 165 
Turtle of flint, 250 
Turtle family, 247 



Tdmlin, Col. Lewis, 186 
Tuscaluza, the chief, 96 
Tylor, Dr. E. B., 348 

Ulloa, the Spanish governor, 8 

Verrazano, 7 
Vincennes, town of, 7 

Walled towns of natives, 51, 52 
Wampum, 90, 318, 319 
Warfare, Indian, 19 
Weaving, 268, 293, 300 
Whistle of stone, 283 
Whistle of bone, 284 
Whorls, spinning, 267-271, 272 
Wilder, Gen'l J. T., 179, 180, 201, 273 
Wilson, Sir Daniel, 20, 121 
Winchell, Prof. A., 348, 355 
Woman in Pictograph, 91, 93 
Wood, remains of, 49 

Zuni Indians, 101, 130, 131, 174, a52, 359 
cradles of, 113, 114 
implements, 255 
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